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FOREWORD 


Archaeology is sieadily advancing by going backward in time to 
uncover and ill u min ate mankinds history and prehistory beyond 
traditional, literary testimonies or such religiously inspired asser¬ 
tions as tliat of seventeenth-century fundamentalists, who insisted 
that man was created on October 2% 4004 » r a Few chapters in the 
study nf humanity have changed to dr Really our habits of 
thought; few' have stirred so much the awe. the pride, the curios¬ 
ity, and I he imagination of scholars and public idike as the 
dramatic achievements qf archaeology during the past hundred- 
odd years. 

Archaeology's spectacular triumphs have been told frequently 
with emphasis on the suspense and high adventure manifested in 
tlie discoveries of new sites and of oJd p sometimes long-forgotten 
tombs, palaces, and cities Popular IhkiIs have reviewed the 
march of archaeology by retelling episodes in terms of the pic¬ 
turesque personalities who contributed to its gTOWth, Often this 
type of litemturv has paraphrased the writings of the pioneers 
themselves, many of them vigorous and sensitive writers. Un* 
fortunately, quite a few nf these original reports and memoirs 
have long been out of print or arc buried in journals Of special 
collections, and are no longer readily avaHabk- 

Tliis volume attempls to trace I he reconqnest of lost peoples 
and civili litmus m seen through the eyes of the men principally 
responsible for the great discoveries and excavations, Only nar¬ 
ratives which record actual panicipation in explorations are in¬ 
cluded, In each case, the author selected is identified with the 
chid pioneering work Ideally, such a documentary history of 
archaeology might aim at a fairly comprehensive coverage of the 
field. But the subject is so vast and such a wealth of muterml is 
available that tbi * would be impossible within the compass of a 
single book Here the range of archaeology can only be indicated 
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by representative selections lh.il highlight somt 1 of the major 
milestones, The pieces chosen describe mvespga lions that have 
revo! id ionized ctinceptimvi of the human past and helped to push 
back the frontiers of history. Together, these pieces form a first¬ 
hand record of the evolution of archaeological impure from its 
crude beginnings to its present sophistication. 

In the annals of archaeology—at least in those of the recovery 
of civilizations that existed before our own, with which this 
book is exclusively concerned-Egipt and Mesopotamia deserve 
priority not only for their pre-eminence in the evolution of 
archaeological studies htit also for their vitality. For in Egypt. 
Mesopotamia, and the adjacent areas of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, traditions, skills, and values were evolved which are the 
very' roots of Western civilization. The light of the Occident was 
received from southwestern Asia arid the Nile Valley, Europe 
herself is of Oriental lineage; tilt: science, philosophy, and liter¬ 
ature d Hellas flourished first in Asia Minor. Tin- ancient Near 
East, then, which lias been gradually uncovered hy archae¬ 
ological spadework, is our matrix. 

The classical age of Greece and Rome has been disregarded 
because archaeology has played only a comparatively minor role 
in enlai^iriLi or modifying our knowledge of It. For the same 
reason, so has all of Europe, apart from Crete and Mycenaea, 
whose culture was probably the first synthesis of the Near- 
Eu-rit-m heritage with more or less indigenous "European” ele¬ 
ments, Tim Indus Valley and Slung China, moment mis new 
frontiers of archaeological recovery of early civilizations, are also 
excluded because they did not contribute directly to Western 
culture. Besides, since they apparently emerged later than Sumer 
and protodynastic Egypt, they probably owed their main im¬ 
pulse to the western Orient, where settled agricultural life and 
urban communities began. 

Drama has not been left uut of the picture. These lively and 
authentic accounts of digging up the pari are tine adventure 
stories. Archaeology is both a science and an art. It is shaped by 
imagination as much its by scientific discipline and sound reason¬ 
ing, in some of the practitioners one or the other dement may 
predominate; in several the two elements are wonderfully 
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blended. To Ignore the romance of archaeology, the thrilling 
moments uf dlsccivciy, even it> somewhat shnily origins in and 
.liEndU v with trej^ttre-hnritiisg and lomb-rnhhiug, would be like 
it aging Hamktf without the Prance ol Denmark At the same time, 
there is much more to archa^ulogv than just lucky windfalls. Tt 
involves scholarship as well us toil with a pickax Popular, 
romanticized surveys are apt to stress gaudy treasures, gigantic 
structures, gorgeous graven Craves, indeed, in all excavations* 
are obviously the most reliable troves ol artifacts. Vet increas¬ 
ingly the emphasis tends to be on minutiae with little aesthetic 
appeal or material value —on bones, tablets, scrolls, and potsherds. 
Since Petrie in the iSSas, it lias heen clear that excavators had 
other tasks than supplying exotic curiosities to museum*, those 
"'ghiiitly duanteMiouses of murdered evidence " In archaeology, 
as that other nintfetmlh-ccnhiry pioneer. General Fitt-Hivers, has 
stated^ "the value of idles, viewed as evidence, may he said to 
he in inverse mho to their intrinsic value" 

Nor docs archaeology necessarily even entail actual digging. 
There have always been armchair archucotngists like Champed- 
lion, who soil their lingers with ink instead of dirt. Some of the 
nineteen ill century's most notable und engrossing archaeological 
efforts—in which abandoned sites were trucked down, sun eyed* 
and recorded—were acxomplisb-d with little or nu digging at all- 
Today, significant archaeological Endings are made by physicists 
in their laboratories, as well as by airmen, divert hotamsfe* 
dcndrochronoliigists, and philologists, W hat counts h observation 
that stimulates interpretation of the available data and relates 
the data to already established historical knowledge. 

While the billowing pieces w ere selected tor their documentary, 
historic* or iuetbiKloItjgiciil Interest, adventure and literary quality 
were not overlooked. In several instances, the writing is of a high 
order. Henry Austeti Layard, ter instant , tuus been hailed ns one 
of the finest travel writers in the language. Indeed, it seems that 
the lures and thrills of archaeology have, like lover or flying, 
turned quite a few men into inspired authors Others may have 
had neither inclination nor occasion to put down their experience 
in a polished versioiL Yet the importance of their work .md k* 
place m the design of this anthology warranted inclusion. 
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The elusive, not fully esplitable jippcol of archaL'olugj’ can 
perhaps only be recaptured by firsthand accounts of its practi¬ 
tioners. Besides the fascination of unlocking secrets, finding 
buried treasure, and achieving an extension in time, there may 
also be a feeling of kinship with long-gone generations and 
people, a kind of ancestor worship. And there is the morbid 
attraction of decayed buildings and deserted cities—the Gothic 
Rutiienschmm on which Rose Macaulay lias written a delightful 
book and which W, S, Gilbert called "a fascination frantic in a 
ruin that’* romantic." 

The pleasures of archaeology also have an ironical side since 
preservation of the records of vanished civiKzulinns, which make 
possible a reconstruction of the past, has often been the result of 
tragedy. The horrible sacrificial murders in the royal graves of 
Ur have been a boon to archaeologists. The firing of Mycenaean 
cities by barbarian invaders baked the Linear B day tablets 
which would otherwise have been pulverized. Shipwrecks in the 
Mediterranean saved great treasures uf Greek art. Mount Vesu¬ 
vius tantrums, which strangled and sealed Pompeii and Her¬ 
culaneum, prompted Goethe to say. "Many s calamity happened 
in tnis world, but never nut- that has caused so much entertain¬ 
ment to posterity as this one." 
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I. GIOVANNI BELZONI 


In Egyptian archaeology die appearance of Giovanni Bdzoni 
along die banks of the Nile- was almost as significant as ih;«t of 
another adventurer of quasi-]tjlino origin, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
In iygS, when Napoleon embarked on hi % jll-eonceived and nearly 
disastrous Egyptian campaign, he was accompanied by a great 
many savants, who made sm extensive investigation of Egyptian 
antiquities which was evtmtijjilJy recorded in magnificent publica¬ 
tions. European scholars were enraptured. Most precious of all, 
a Napoleonic soldier found (be Ftasctta Stone which furnished 
Cham pol lion with a key to unlock the Egyptian scripK Thm I he 
fct systematic study nf Egyptology was promoted by military 
conquest 

Not that five thousand years of Egyptian history bad been 
completely forgotten, Unlike tlsi- buried cEtie* of Mesopotamia, 
grandma-, highly visible Egyptian monuments fi.id kept their 
fame since (he visit of Herodotus m the fifth century 1 b.c fn 
Hellenistic and Ruin jo days, the temple of Karnak and the 
pyramids of Gi^ch near Memphis were major tourist attractions* 
Tluoughont the Middle Ages and early modem tinier, enter- 
prising Moslem and Western travelers submitted to the hire of 
these ancient structures. Among these traveler* were Johannes 
Hdffricli, a German who left a highly imaginative account of the 
gteji Sphinx in the sixteenth century and Bichard Ptxxscke. 4 
Perceptive Englishman, whose memoirs had a groat deal to do 
with making a visit to tlie pyramids fashionable. 

Pocockc, ha 1743, was also the first modem to describe the 
celebrated Valiev of the Kings, which, according to recent ac¬ 
counts, contains six tv-two rack-hewn burial chamfers. Like hit; 
successors, he found the place infested with bandits. Following 
Fococke and as an aftermath of the Napoleonic venturi 1 , there 
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Wits an invasion n f antiquaries, artists, and treasure seekers— 
some of than a combination of a H ihree Outright robber* and 
dealers joined in what became a bonanza, inflated by the greed 
of Gjusetimx arid private collectors for mummies, sarcophagi, 
papyri, statues, furniture, jewlery. scarabs, and other exotic items, 
e\'tii obelisk* Of these treasure seekers Belsmni was simply the 
most colorful and success fti). 

Archaeologists of a later day usually classify him with tomb 
robbers, although they almost invariably succumb to that eccen¬ 
tric mans innocent enthusiasm for all things Egyptian and to the 
charm of bis writing. These arehnMilogisls* sensibilities are lacer¬ 
ated bv iklroius account of a visit to a necropolis near Tithes 
where with “every- step I took t crushed a mummy in some part 
or other. ... I sank altogether among (lie broken mummies with 
a crash of bones, rags and wooden cases, which raised such a 
dust as kept me motionless for a quarter of an hour, waiting till 
it subsided again. .. . I could not avoid being covered with 
bones, legs, atmx and heads rolling from above.' Yet. BelzonJ 
was by no means callously destructive 0r predatory. He is among 
the most sensitive narrators of if* entire Egyptological fitcrahire, 
and he tells us that upon entering a tomb he was so overcome 
by its contents that for weeks he wandered about like 9 man in 
a traw*. Considering how shamelessly the Egyptian treasures 
were looted at the time by such people as his countryman 
Drosctti. Whose agents waylaid Bdzoni will, a gun. and Ecfzouls 
ert.™ hile employer, the British consul-general Henry Salt-nnt to 
yptrjS; o\ the iooil fellah in -Be ham cuts a fairly g«MxJ figure in an 
age that had simply no inkling of scientific techniques in extrava- 
Lon and whose principal goal was to supply the increasing de- 
m-inds of the European market. In any ease, some of the best 
Western museum collections were built tip by BelzonJ nnd his 
mntenipomries. tt has even been claimed that, despite his 
battering-lam method of opening tombs, fielzuni foreshadowed 
a sound scientific approach. Howard Carter, wilt), a century later 
also discovered royal tombs, reminds us HuH Beizoni's were the 
first large-scale excavations in the Valley, and feels tliat “we must 
give Bdzum credit for the manner in which they were carried 
out. There are," Carter Las said, “episodes which give tire modern 
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exeavaf« rath at a shuck , . - but on the whole the work was 
extraordinarily good T 

Rum in Padua in 1778, Giovanni Battista fkkoni was a phys¬ 
ical giant of sk feet seven. He yafflff to England in 1803 and 
theme earned a precarious livelihood as a circus strong man. In 
the meantime* he dabbled in engineering and constructed a 
hydraulic machine that he hoped to persuade Mohammed Al i r 
the upstart ruler of Egypt, to adept for regulation and irrigation 
schemes for the Nile, Stranded in Egypt, Bel^oni soon drifted 
into other project*, and visited ancient sites as far upstream as 
Elephantine nud Philae Commissioned by Henry Salt, Ise proved 
his technical shill hv transporting the giant bust of Rainses 11 , 
usually called the Young Memtion, from Thebes to Alexandria 
for shipment to the British Museum. An obelisk which be carried 
away from Upper Egypt slipped into the Nile, but Belzoui man' 
aged to fish it out. He rightly established a ruined site on the 
Red Sea as l he ancient CreccbRuman seaport of Berenice. After 
collecting museum pieces and excavating op and down the Nile, 
fie turned, Ln a Si 7. to the Valley nf the Kings- Here be opened 
several lambs. By far the most important and one of the most 
daboiate in tlve entire valley, often referred to as "Iteizowfi 
Tomb,” is that of Set! I. a pharaoh of the late fourteenth century 
Nineteenth Dynariy* and father of Ramses If. The tomb hud 
been known in Greek antiquity and had been looted by tumb 
rubbers, probably soufi alter its sealing, but was otherwise won¬ 
derfully intact, Bckoni spent mure Lhan twelve mantis iwvesti* 
gating It, sketching, and making wax imprints. It was a labor of 
love and inspired him to perhaps the most attractive passages In 
liri Namdive. A highlight of bis discoveries in the tomb of Set! 1 
was un empty alabaster saricophagud. After BcLconJ hud exhibited 
it in a specially constructed Egyptian hall in London* the sar¬ 
cophagus was sold to Sir John Soane For £2,000; it is now in the 
Soane Museum in London, For almost a century and a half, 
Bctzonis Investigation of Setis tomb seemed to have been er- 
loustive Then, in 1960, excavators discovered additional stone 
stairs and a corridor which may prove to lead to a secret chamber. 

When be hod published the first edition of !ds Narrative of ihe 
Operations amt Regent Discoveries idthm the Pyramids, Temples, 
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T ™**‘ <m<t to****** in Egypt and Subia. Bdzoni left in 
iSz^ tor equatorial Africa. There. white OR his wav to Timbuktu 
he died of m fcopfcd disease a* had his friend the Angto-Swiss «! 
plorer John Burcldmrdt, 


Exploring the Valley of the Kings 

GIOVANNI BELZOm 

O.v THK 16 m [of octobct, 1617 ] I recommenced my excava- 
hons in tin* valley of Bebin el Midook. and pointed out the 
foTtmiote spot, winch lias paid me for all the trouble i took In 
mv researches. T may call this a fortunate day, one of the best 
perhaps of my life; I do not mean to say. that fortune has made 
me neb. for 1 do not consider all rich men fortunate; but she has 
S™ 1 mt * tliat •afisfartion. that wttrmc pleasure, which wealth 
cannot purchase; the pleasure of discovering what has been Itimz 
sotigfit in sain, and of presenting the world with » new and 
perfect monument of Egyptian antiquity. which can be recorded 
as superior to any other in point or grandeur, style, and preserva¬ 
tion. appearing as if just finished on the day we entered It; and 
wluit I found in it will show its great superiority to all others 
T caused the earth to lie opened at the foot of a Steep toll am ] 
tinder a torrent, which, when it rains in the desert, pours a 
great quantity of water over the very spot t have caused ti> be 
dug. \i. uric could imagine, tli.it the ancient Egyptians would 
maiiC the into such an immense and superb excavation 

put under a torrent of water, but I had ,tnmg reason to suppose, 
that there was » tomb in that place, from indications f had ob- 
sened in my pursuit. Tire Fellahs who were accustomed to die 
were aft of opinion, that there was nothing f„ that spot, as the 

Km,* 1*' W\ *W,v, of ,/„• Opmtom anti Herr* Dunnrrir, 
f 11 f hnp,. . hank,, and Eicmutiuru in Egypt m*d Vrihts , 

In ltd* s.tertnu Bdr.rni'* uw.i inclW w' f ' ‘ ‘ ' 

modem is Mliwcd I* rU ™j? 

twe li ohv-Tkcd UimupiiDut Ilw U«^k 7 u ^ r 
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^ituotiun of tills tomb differed from that of ouv other, l ccmtiniicd 
the work, however, and the next day, the 17th, In the evening, 
we perceived ihe pari of Hi rock that uto cut* and funned the 
entrance. On the iSth, early in the morning, ihe task was re¬ 
sumed, and about noon the workmen reached the entrance, 
which was eighteen feet below the surface nf the ground. The 
appearance indicated, dint the tomb ms of the first rate: hut 
I did not expect to find s uch a one as it really proved to bo. The 
Fdklis advanced dll they saw that it was probably a large tomb, 
when they protested they could go m> farther, the tomb was so 
much clinked up with large stones, which they could not get out 
of the passage. 1 descended examined the place, pointed out to 
them where they might dig, and in an hour there was room 
enough for me to enter through a passage that the earth hail 
left under the ceiling of the first corridor* which is thirty*€ix feet 
two inches long, and ei^h t fed eight inches wide. and when 
cleared of the ruins, eight feet nine inches high. I perceived im¬ 
mediately by the painting on the ceiling, and by the hieroglyphics 
in basso ndievo. which were In be seen where ihr earth did not 
reach, that this was the entrance into * Urge and magnificent 
tomb. At the end of this coni dor I came to a staircase twenty- 
three feet long, and of the same breadth as the corridor. The 
door at the bottom is twelve feet high. At the foot of the stair- 
ease i entered another corridor^ thirty-seven feet three inches 
long, and of the same width and height as the other, each side 
sculptured with hieroglyphics In basso relievo, and painted. The 
ceiling abo 1* finely painted, and in pretty good preservetian. 
The mare f saw, the more [ was eager to see, such being the 
nature of man; but ( was checked in my anxiety at this time, for 
at the end of this parage 1 reached a large pit. which intercepted 
my progress. This pit is thirty feet deep, and fourteen feet by 
twelve feet three indies wide, The upper part is adorned with 
figures, from the waU of the passage up to the ceiling, Hie pas¬ 
sages from the entrance all the way to this pit have an inclina¬ 
tion downward of an angle of eighteen degrees. On the opposite 
Side of the pit facing the entrance I perceived a small aperture 
hvt> feet wide and two feet six inches tiigh. and nt die bottom of 
the wall a quantity of rubbish A rope fastened to a piece uf 
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wool, flint was laid across the passage against (he projections 
which form a kind of door, appears to have Iwen used bv the 
ancients Tor descending into the pit; and from the smalt aperture 
on the opposite side hung another, wiileh reached the bottom, no 
dotthl for 1 bn purpose of ascending. We could dearly perceive, 
tfwt the water which entered the passages from the torrents of 
rain run into this pit, and the wood and rope fastened to it 
crumbled to dost on touching them. At the bottom of the pit 
were Severn] pieces of wood, placed against the side of Jt, so a* 
to assist the person who was to ascend by the rope Into the 
aperture, r saw the impossibility nf proceeding at the moment, 
Mr. Beechey, who that day came from Luxor, entered the tomb, 
but was also disappointed of advancing any farther. 

The next day, the 19th, by means of .1 long beam we succeeded 
in sending a m,m up into the aperture, and having contrived to 
make a bridge of two beams, we crossed the pit. The little 
aperture we found to be an opening forced through a wall, that 
had entirely dosed the entrance, which was as large as (be 
corridor. The Egyptians bad closely shul it up. plastered t!«* 
wall over, and painted it like lire rest of the sides of the pit, so 
that but for the aperture, it would have been impossible to sup¬ 
pose, tli.it (here was any farther proceeding; and any one would 
conclude, that the tomb coded with the pit. The rope in the 
inside of the wail did not fall to dust, hut remained pretty strong, 
the water not having reached it at all; and the wood to which it 
was attached was in good preservation. It was owing to this 
method of keeping the damp out of the inner parts of the tomb 
that these apartments are so well preserved. ! observes! some 
cavities at the Ixittnm of the well, but found nothing in them, 
nor any commnntcaHoa from the- bottom to u»v other place; 
therefore we could not dnubt their being made to receive the 
waters from the rain, which happens occasionally in this mourn 
tain. TJw valley is so much mused by the rubbish, which (lie 
water carries down from the upper parts that the entrance into 
these tombs has become much lower than the torrents; in conse¬ 
quence, the water finds its way into the lombs. some of which 
are entirely choked up with earth. 

When we had passed through the little aperture, we found 
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ourselves in & heaiitiful bull, twenty-seven feet inches by 
twentv-seven feet ten inches, in which were four pillsrs three 
feet square,... At the end of ibis room, which i Call the entrance- 
hall. and apposite the aperture, is a large door, tram which three 
steps had down into t chamber with two pi liars. This is twenty- 
eight feet two inches by twenty-Bve feet Six inches. The F 
are three feet ten inches square. I gave it the name of the draw¬ 
ing room; for it is covered with ilgurei, which, though only out¬ 
lined, are so fine anti perfect, that one would think they had 
been drawn only die day before Returning into the entrance- 
ha!!. there is o» the left of the aperture a large staircase, which 
descended into a corridor. It is thirteen feet four indies oog, 
sevtm and a half wide, and lias eighteen steps. At the bottom we 
entered a beautiful corridor, thirty-six feet six inches hy sis eet 
eleven inches. We perceived that the paintings became more 
perfect as we advanced farther into tlus interior They retained 
then gloss, or a kind of varnish over the colours, which had a 
beautiful effect. The figures ere painted on a white ground. At 
the end of this corridor we descended ten steps, which I call tl lt! 
small stairs, into another, seventeen feet two inches by ten feet 
five inches. From this we entered a small chamber, twenty feet 
four inches by thirteen fed eight inches, to which 1 gave the 
name of the Room of Beauties: for it Is adorned with the most 
beautiful figures in basso relievo, like all the rest, and point 
When standing in the centre of this chamber, the traveller is 
surrounded by an assembly of Egyptian gods and goddesses. 
Proceeding farther, we entered a large hall. twenty-seven eet 
nine inches by twenty-six feet ten Inches. In this hall are two 
rows uf square pillars, three on each side of (he entrance, fanning 
a lino with the corridors. At each side of this hall is a small 
chamber: that nn tint right U ten feet five inches by eig t cut 
eight inches, that on the left, ten feet five inches by right feet 
nine inches and a half This hall l termed the Halt of Pillars; 
the hi tic room mi (lie right, Isis Room, as in it a large cow is 
painted . . . that on the left, the R«>m uf Mysteries, from the 
mysterious figures it exhibits. At the end of this hall we enit.rt 
a large saloon, with an arched roof or ceding, which i* srpifit_ 
from^he Hall of Pillars only by a step; so that the two may be 
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reckoned mu; The saloon is Ihirty-one fm ten Inches by twenty- 
seven fort On (he right of the saloon is a small clumber withmit 
any Dung m lt ; roughly cut. as if unfinished, nml without naim- 
mg ; on the left we entered a dumber with |»o square pillars, 
twenu -five feet eight inches by twenty-two feet tin inches This 
. called the Sideboard Room. l1s ,r has y projection of three feet 
in form of a sideboard .ill round, wliich was perhaps intended to 
contain the articles necessary for the funeral ceremony The 
pi Us are Ihree feet four inches square, and the whole Wattti- 

L*' tt^t / 1LS rest ' At tfie same en<1 of room, and facing 
the Hall of Pdlars, we entered by a large door into mu.titer 
chamber with four pillars, one pi which is fallen down. This 
chamber is furty.throo feet f 0ur indies fey ievtrntccn fcet 
rntfipj; die pillars three feet seven inches Square. it is covered 
wit i white plaster, where the rock did not cut smoothly, but 
there is op painting 0 n it. J turned it the Bull's or Apis' Room 
as we found the areas of a bull in it. embalmed with nsphnitum: 
and also, scattered fn various places, an immense quantity qf 
small wooden figurts nf mummies six or eight indies June, and 
covered with asphaltum to preserve them. There were some other 
figures of fine earth baked, coloured blue, and strongly varnished. 

ij each side of (he two little rooms were some wooden statues 
standing erect. Four feet high, with =. circular hollow mjidc. as if 
to contain a roll of papyrus, which f have no doubt thev djtL We 
found likewise fragments of other statues of wood and of cam- 
podtiozL 

But the description of what we found in the centre of the 
sawn, and wh.dj 1 have reserved till this place, merits the most 
particular attention, not having its equal in the world, and being 
«rch as we had no idea could exist. It is a sarcophagus of the 
finest oriental alabaster; nine feet five inches long, 3n d three left 
seven inches wide. ft* thickness ft only two inches; and it is 
transparent whet, a light is placed in the inside ol ft It is minutely 
sculptured within and without with Severn 1 hundred figures 
winch do not exceed two inches in height, and represent, & | 
suppose, the wlmJe of the funeral procession ami ceremonies 
relating to the deceased, united with several emblems I cannot 
pvc an adequate idea of this beautiful and invaluable piece of 
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4 intft|tiity, and can only say* that milling has been brought into 
Eumpc faun Egypt that tan be compared with it. The cover 
was nut there; it had been taken out, and broken Mo «vml 
pieces* which ire found in digging before the first entrance < The 
sarcophagus was over a staircase in the centre of ltie saloon, 
which communicated with ft subterraneous iwssage. leading 
down wa rib, three hundred feet in length. At the end of this pas- 
sage we found a great quantity of bats dung, which choked up 
the way. so I hat we could go no farther without digging, It was 
nearly filled up too by the falling its of the upper part- One hun¬ 
dred feet from the entrance is a staircase In good preservation, 
but the rock bdow changes its substance, from a beaubfnl solid 
calcareous stone, becoming a kind of black rotten slate, which 
crumbles into dust only by touching. This subterrarierjii* passage 
proceed* m a southwest direction through the mountain I meas¬ 
ured file distance bom the entrance, and also the rocks altose, 
and found that the passage reaches nearly halfway through the 
mountain So the upper part of the vaDcy. T have msnn to sup¬ 
pose, that this pj^age w lls used to come into the tomb by an¬ 
other entrance; but this could not lx- after the death of f he pefson 
who was buried there, for at the liottom nf the stafe ^ ytsder 
the sarcophagus a wall was built, which entirely closed the com- 
mimic at hm between Llir tomb and the subterraneous parage. 
Some large block* of stone were placed under the sarcophagus 
Ikori/ontally, level with the pavement of the saloon, dial nn one 
might peredve any stairs or subterranean passage was there. 
The door-way of the sideboard room had been walled up. and 
forced open, as we touud the it one. 1 - with which it wa? shut* an 
die mortar in the jambs. The staircase of the entrance Siall had 
been walled up also at the bottom, and the space filled with 
rubbish, and the Boor covered with large blocks of stone, so as to 
deceive anv one who should force the fallen wall near the pit, 
iiml make him suppose, that the tomb ended with the entrance- 
ball and the drawing room, 1 am inclined to believe, that who¬ 
ever forced these passages must have had some spies with them, 
who were well acquainted with tire tomb thrtmidiouL The tomb 
faces the iMjrthcast + and the direction of the whole funs siralg it 
southwest. * -. 
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The Amiri made such reports of this discovery, that it came to 
the ears of Homed Aga of Kenncb; and it was'reported to him. 
that great treasure was found « jt. On hearing this, he immedi¬ 
ately set off with some of his soldiers to Thebes, generally a 
journey of two days. but inch was hi* speed in travel tine, doit 
■e itmvcd to the valley of Bebon et Malooh in thirty-six hours bv 
, nd Before his arrival some Arabs brought us intelligence, that 
they saw fmm tin? tops of the mountains a great many Turks on 
horseback entering the valley, and coming toward us I could 
not mnteive whn they could be, as no Turks ever came near this 
place. I df i* n hour after they gave us the signal of their up- 
pmach. by Bring several guns, 1 thought an untied force was sent 
to storm the tombs and rocks, as no other object could bring 
he Turks there; at List, when this mighty power reached us 1 
ound il to be the well-known Homed Aga of Kcnnch, for sonw 
rime commander of the eastern side of Thebes, and lm fblbwm. 
Aftsardmgly I was at a loss to conceive what he wanted there 
a* w e were on the west, and under another ruler, but I suppose' 
in case n! a treasure being discovered, tile first that hears nf it 

Sei “ ! M a J I ° B J tter °f He smiled, and saluted me verv 

cord,ally; indeed more so than usual, 1 presume for the sake of 
the treasure I had discovered of which he was m great e*peet*- 
tidn. J caused as many lights to be brought as we could muster 
and we descended into the tomb. What was on the watts of tills 
cxiraondl^isiy phet did not attract his attention in the leant at! 

- atr J klB g Svdy paintings were lost to him. his views 

WWV *? the te3Sure alone, and his mimurrms followers 

were like hounds, searching in every hole and comer. Nothin? 
however, bang found to satisfy their master or themselves, after 
a Jong and minute survey, the Aga at last ordered the soldier, to 
retire, and ^fd tome, Tray where have you put the treasure?* 

\\ )mt treasure- The treasure yuu found in this place* J mil | d 
not lrdp iim]itig at his question, which confirmed him in his * UD 
position. 1 told him tlxat we had found no treasure there At fl£ 
he laughed, and still continued to entreat that J would slmw it to 
him. I have been told." he added, "by a perm* to whom I can 

&V l Si: *T* io,md in tJjis pluce * hasp golden 

cock, filled with diamonds and pearls. I mint see it. Where is ft?* 
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l could scarcely keep mvsclf from laughing, while I assured him 
that nothing of the kind Had been found there. Seeming <|iiite 
disappointed, he sealed himself before the sarcophagus, and 1 
was afraid lie would take it into his head, that this was the 
treasure, and break it to pieces, to see whether it contained any 
gold; for their notions of treasure are confined to gold and jewels. 
At Inst he gave up the idea of the riches to be expected, and rose 
to go out of the tomb. ! usked him what he thought of the beauti¬ 
ful figures painted oil around. He just gave a glance at diem, 
quite unconcerned, and said, “Tills would he a good place for a 
harem, as the women would have something to look at. At 
length, though only half persuaded there was no treasure, he set 
off with an appearance of much vexation. 


2, AUGUSTE MARIETTE 


The ™ of conscientious excavation m Egypt was inaugurated 
by Ai'guste Mariette, the ncmesb of freefeooting diggers, tomb* 
r °!!j ; a “ d «F»cipI«l «mtiers in fragilities. He has been 
ca e tie miter and founder of Egyptian archaeology. With him 
proper -uperviiion of urcbaeoIogM wort begun. Marietta was 
appointed the first director of the Service of Antiquities in iSsS. 
In thi* capacity hr was Instrument*! in organizing tint Egyptian 
National Museum at Bulaq, winch was later transferred to Cairo. 
Marietta, who renewed the Napoleonic tradition ol French 
leadership in Egyptological research, was the first of a lint of 
> ns ions reach scientists to preside, until 1952. over Egypt's 
rohaealugicj affairs. (When concluding the Anglo -FreotliEn- 

e " ™ ■ 1 . c]dUSt? in the J 0111 * declaration of the two powers 

prouded that the po* of d.rector-general of the Egyptian Antiq- 

D / P ' , , r ! f ? en 1 t ’ [°S ether with the direction of the Cairo Mu. 
scum, should he held by a Frenchman.) It U suit! that lie owed 
his appointment to die insistence of the builder of the Suez Canal 
Ferdinand do Leiscps, aT ,d to the Khedives desire to ptoeutJ 
Niipoleun TU As Mariettas successor Gaston Masp«o slated it. 

h y ^t 1S FrPnCh SHbsiclicS '<*** 10 ft- » 

elusion that he would be more acceptable to the Emperor if he 
made some show of taking pity on the Pharaoh’.." 

Tbe Ktedve Said Pasha. who had littl. interest in ancient 
Egyptian civilization and ttmsidert-cl Mariette s painfully aceumti- 
lited treasures as little more than a kind of glorified pigm, bank 
in lus financial distress, proved difficult to handle. Bm Mufctle 
hdd us own. In 1859, when a provincial governor seized a tr V; «. 
urc of gold and genu found by Maiiette in order to prc Srnl j t lo 
Said himself. Marietta boarded the sycophantic LZTJl £2 
amU^rding to M*** ro . -fc * d £ Z^Z 

Past'd to acton; he threatened to tlirow one man into the water 
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to blow out another s brains, to send a third to the galleys* and to 
hang a fourth: and following his words with blows, ho obtained, 
on giving a receipt for it, delivery of die bos containing the 
treasure" Thereupon lie rushed to Said, who, with the mag¬ 
nanimity of oriental caprice, treated the whole matter as a joke 
an eh apart from n few minor items, refrain ed from claiming the 
treasure-. He promised instead that a building worthy of Mariettes 
Egyptian collection should be erected at Bulat]. On another occa¬ 
sion, when the gems sent for the Egyptian exhibit it I rhe i$ 8 j 
Paris Exposition caught the fancy of Empress Eugenie, the 
Khedive agreed to let her have them only if Manctte eon rented* 
saying that "there is one more powerful than myself at Bulaq * * * 
[it is] to him that you must address your request" The dedicated 
Frenciiman refused hiv empress s entreaties. 

ft is to the glory of Mariette that he realized before almost 
anyone else that a country's artifacts, antiquities, and any kind 
of cultural testimony me not articles for export. Kq matter how 
unappreciative the rulers or native pppol rtikm may have been oE 
these treasures,. Marietta devoted himself with single-minded 
stubbornness to tliis principle, He died dreaming of the great 
iuu.v.iim he aspired to build in Egypt. 

More than thirty major excavations are to his credit. He 
Worked at Kamiilc. Thelies. and Tanis of Biblical fame iu tltc 
Delta; he cleared the temples at lEdfu and Abu Siftiljel in the' far 
south, and be discovered the valley temple of the second Cizeh 
pvramkl In a shaft within that temple, MnritUe cteav.itcd what 
is probably one of the world's supreme masterpieces the diotfie 
Statue of the Fourth-Dynasty Pharaoh Chephrcrt Vet, most -cele¬ 
brated of nil his findings was the Serapeum fit Ssqqara. 

Tine- accident til notice of a sphinx id the garden uf an Alex¬ 
andrian villa changed MaiicftcS entire career and turned him to 
archaeology. He had been sent to Egypt in 1850 by the Luurre 
to search for Coptic manuscripts But his attention was soon 
diverted. Bold I v unnounefng his discovery 1 of the Serapeurn, he 
advised Ms Bins employers erf his ctumged isttfesh a|1 d of the 
need lof Further finandai uid. After devoting. fmir years- to the 
project, he returned to the Louvre as assistant conservator of 
Egyptian monuments, Tiien, in 185®* he settled penuyntJiiK m 
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Egypt. The Sffnipeum with its subterranean galleries remains one 
ol the chief tourist attractions of the country. 


The Cemetery of the Sacred Bulls 


AUGUSTE MARIETTE 

The sehapjeum is ono of the edifices of Mempltis rendered 
fiimnus by J frequently quoted passage of Strabo, mu] by the 
constant mention made of it on the Greek papyri. It had long 
been sought for, and we had the good fortune to discover it m 
1851. 

Strabo, in his description of Memphis, expresses himself thus: 

Oitc finds also (at Memphis] a temple ol Scrapis in a spot *1 
sandy that the wind causes the land to accumulate in heaps, 
under which we could see many sphinxes, some ol them almost 
entirely buried, others only partially covered: from which we may 
conjecture that the route leading to this temple might be attended 
with danger if one were surprised by a sudden gust of wind. 

If Strabo had not written this passage, in all probability the 
Siirapcum would to this day lie buried under the sands of the 
necropolis at Safckarah. In 1850 [ had been commissioned by the 
French Government to visit the Coptic convents of Egy pt, and to 
mike aiiinventnry of such manuscripts in Oriental languages as 1 
should End there. I noticed at Alexandria, in M. Zirinia's garden, 
several sphinxes, Presently l saw more of those same sphinxes at 
Cairo, in Clot-Bey's garden M. Fernandez had alto a certain 
number of such sphinxes at Geezdt. Evidently there must be 
somewhere an avenue of sphinxes which was being pillaged. One 
day. attracted <0 Sahkarah by my Egyptological studies. I per¬ 
ceived the head of one of these iaitif sphinxes obtruding itself 
from the sand. 1 Ids nne had never been touched, and was cer- 
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tainly in Its nri^iruil position, Close by lay a libation-table, on 
which was engraved in hieroglyph an inscription to Osiris-Apis. 
The passage in Strabo suddenly occurred to my mind The ave¬ 
nue which lay At my feel must be the one which led up to that 
Serapeum so long and so vainly sought for. Bui 1 had been sent 
to Egypt to make an inventory of manuscripts, not to seek for 
tenipjiiv My mind, however, was soon made up, Regardless of 
all risks, without saying a word, and almost furtively, [ gathered 
together a few workmen; and the excavation began* The first 
attempts were hard indeed, but, before very long, lions and pea¬ 
cocks and the Grecian statues of the dromos* together with the 
monumental tablets or stelae of the temple nf Nettonebo, were 
drawn out of the sand, and I was able to announce my success 
to the French Government, informing them, ui the satini time, 
that the funds placed at my disposal for the lesearchos after die 
manuscripts were r ihausted* and that a further grant was indis¬ 
pensable. Thus was begun the discovery of the Scrajwum 

The work lasted four years. The Serapeum is a temple built 
without any regular plan, where alj was conjecture, and where 
the ground bad to be cxMiiiried closely, inch by inch- In certain 
places die tan d is, so to speak, fluid, and presents as much diffi¬ 
culty ill excavating as if it were water which ever seeks its own 
level Besides all this, difficulties arose between the French and 
tb# Egyptian Governments., which obliged me sevoal times to 
discharge all iny workmen. It was owing to these circumstances 
(to say nothing of other fruits < that the work proved so long, and 
that 1 was compelled to spend four years in die desert—four 
years* however, I can never regret* 

April, the living image of Osiris revisiting the earth, was a bull 
who, while he lived, had Ids temple at Memphis (Mitrahetiny h 
and, when dead* had hi* tomb at Sakkarah. The palace which the 
bull inhabited in hi* lifetime was veiled the Apcurjj, the Seta- 
peum was the name given to his tomb* 

As far as we cun judge by the remains found during our re¬ 
searches, the Senipeuin resembled in appearance the other Egyp¬ 
tian temples, even those which were not funereal in their 
character. An avenue of sphinxes led up to it, and two pylons 
Itaxl before it. and it was surrounded by the usual enclosure. 
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But wluit distinguished it from all other temples was (hat out of 
one of its chamber* opened an inclined passage leading directly 
into the rock on which the temple was built, and giving access 
to vast subterranean vaults which were the Tomb of Apts. 

The Serapettm. properly so called, no longer esists, and where 
it stood there is now nothing to be seen but a vast plain of sand 
mingled with fragments of stones scattered about in indescribable 
confusion. But the most beautiful and interesting part of the 
subterranean vault can 3till lu- visited. 

Tile Tomb of Apis consists of three distinct parts which have 
no direct communication with one another. 

The first and most ancient part carries us baet as f ar aj the 
XVUith dynasty and Amcnophis IH. it served at the burial- 
pluce of the sacred bulls up to the end of the XXth dynasty. 
Here the tombs are separate. Every dead Apis luid his own 
sepulchral chamber hewn hero and (here, a, it were at random, 
out of the rock. These chandlers jro now hidden under the 
&ajjd T and w**r£ never pos^sed of any very great interest. 

T,1P second part comprises the tombs of Apts from the time 
Of Sheshoiik I (XXI 3 nd dynasty ) to t\mt of Tahraka (the last 
ting of the XXVth dynasty), In tins pari a nmv iystem wm 
adopted Instead of isolated tombs, a long subterranean gallery' 
was made, on each side of which mortuary chambers were ea* 
cavated, to be used whenever an Apis expired at Memphis. This 
gallery is also inaccessible now. the roof having i n some places 
fallen in, and the remainder not being sufficiently secure to allow 
of iU being visited by travellers. 

In approaching the entrance to the tomb of Apts by the ordi¬ 
nary path, one sees to the right, i e„ toward the North, a soiao- 
wlmt larger circular hole Here arc to be found the vaults which 
preceded those we arc about to visit. This hole was caused by 
the falling m of a portion of the stonework, (n blowing up the 
debns with gunpowder, we discovered, not an Apis, but a human 
mummy. A gold mask covered its fe», an d Jewels of every de¬ 
scription were arrange,! on its breast. All the inscriptions were in 
the name of Rimjtses's favourite sou, who was for a long time 
governor of Memphis, It may therefore be reasonably supposed 
that It was here this prince was buried ” 
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The third part is that which is now so weD known. Its history 
begins with FsmumetJchus I {XXVtib dynasty), and ends with 
the lat^T Ptolemies > Th^ same system of a comidfin vault has 
been followed here us in the second part, only on a much grander 
scale. These galleries cover an extent of about 350 metres, or 
*,150 English feet; ond from our end to the other tlse great gal¬ 
lery measures 195 metres, or about 640 English feet. Moreover, 
granite sarcophagi have been used here. Their number through¬ 
out the whole extent of the galleries is 24. Of these only three 
bear any inscription, and (bev contain the names of Amasis 
(XXVIlh dynasty), Cambyses and Kbebasch (XXVUth dynasty). 
A fourth with cartouches without any me, most probably be¬ 
longs to one of the last Ptolemies. As to thru dimensions, they 
measure on an average 7 feet S inches in breadth, by 13 f® 6 * * n 
length, and n feet in height; so that, allowing for the vacuum, 
these monoliths must weigh, one with the other, not less than 65 
tons each. 

Such arc the three ports of the Tomb of Apis. 

It is well know p u that the exploration of this tomb has furnished 
science with unhoped-for results. For what the traveller now sees 
of it is merely ite skeleton* But the fact is that, although it had 
been rifled by the early Cliristians, the tomb, when Erst discov¬ 
ered, still possessed nearly all that it had ever contained that was 
not gold or other precious matter. There existed a custom which 
had especially contributed to enrich the tomb with valuable 
documents. On certain days in the year, or on the occasion of 
the death mid funeral rites of an Apis, the inhabitant* of Mem¬ 
phis came to pay a visit to the god in his burial-place. In memory 
of this act of piety they left a stela. i.e. a ^quaje-sbaped stone, 
rounded at the top. which was Id into one of the walls of the 
tomb, having been previously inscribed with an homage to the 
god in the name of his visitor and his family. Now these docu¬ 
ments, to the number of about five hundred, were found, for the 
most part* in their original position . * and as many of them 
were dated according to the fashion of the time, that is with the 
year, month and day of the reigning king, a compart-s™ of these 
Inscribed tablets must necessarily prove of the greatest impor¬ 
tance, especially in living cliiunology. 
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According to one archaeologist, tomb robbery is "the worlds 
second oldest fimlosion, nod the tort of several papvri record 
its prevalence and persistence more than 3 millennium before 
thff birth of Christ With u few rare e.cceptiotts, none of the 
splendid mausoleums managed to protect the bodies «f the rulers 
and high dignitaries buried in them from the greed of their 
surviving compatriots, indeed, the very prominence and mag¬ 
nificence of the pyramid* jeopardized the chances of the buried 
pharaoh*. Nor were die robber* thwarted by the removal of the 
remains of Eighteenth-Dynasty pharaohs to htdden and secretly 
sealed rock gram in the Valley of the Kings. Tomb robbing con¬ 
tinued unabated, probably aided by information from the very 
officials who had taken part in the burials. 

1 he physical preservation of the Jet-eased was of course basic 
to Egyptian religious beliefs and hence of their rl.tbaTOte funer¬ 
ary practices. These tenets are symbolized in the legend of the 
savicr-giid Osiris, whose resurrection was .secured hv the gather¬ 
ing of tin- -nattered piece* of his mutilated bodv by fns, fuithfu] 
wHe Isu, Strangely, it was the fate of the dead pharnolis-wbu. 
like all Egyptians in later days, identified tfettnselves with the 
god-to emulate the martyrdom of Osiris. And just as the bodv of 
the beloved god was recovered, so the mummies of many of the 
prominent Egyptian king# were found, long after they were be¬ 
lieved to have been destroyed. In the story of Egyptian ardmeol- 
og)'. Lhe discovery altogether of thirty-odd revoI mummies, among 
them tome of the must famous names in Egyptian history, it 
indeed one of the mast thrilling episodes. 

In 1S81 ne*t to nothing was known about the fate of the 
pharaohs mummies. But from evidence gathered gradually, the 
strange migrations of the royal mummies can now be pieced to¬ 
gether. Apparently to escape the robbers, the bodies were re- 
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peitcclly shifted and reburied. tn order to safeguard them better, 
they were then collected within a few caves. The most important 
of these mass burials was in the diaft at Deir cl-Baliori outside 
the Valley of the Kings. There the mummies were left uu dis¬ 
turbed and forgotten until fl few articles bearing royal insignia 
appeared on the market in the late 1S703. Some mummies wEre 
among the offerings, though their sale was illegal It was reported 
that “the head and handjr and feet were wrenched off and sold 
on the sly. while the torso was kicked about the mined temples 
until jackals uiTnc and carried it awav ’ Thus jn American visitor 
purchased a head and hand from one of the notorious tomb rob¬ 
bers to whom the ravaging of the royal crypt was eventually 
traced. Another affluent American was offered the “complete 
body of Riiirises II, but incredulously turned down the proposi¬ 
tion. 

When the robbers were finally tracked down and the bodies 
of some of the most famous pharaohs of the Eighteenth, Nine¬ 
teenth, and Twentieth Dynasties were recovered* the world was 
almost as fascinated by the find in the remote Deir d-B&hari cliff 
as fifty years later bv the discovery nf Tutankhamen's tomb. Tike 
man Largely responsible For the 1S81 archaeological coup was 
Gaston Mespcro, Mnriettes successor as director of Egyptian 
anticpiities. With the aid of Emile Brogseh, Maspcna superv ised 
this fabulous discovery in the first year of his tenure. 

Mnspero was tl*e outstanding French archaeological adminis¬ 
trator in Egypt After he had returned to Paris as professor of 
Egyptology, he was persuaded in 1899 to resume his old post 
in Egypt as director of antiejoities Under Maspero the Egyptian 
National Museum win enormously expanded* It was moved tn 
19 oz to Cairo and the col lections were meticulously catalogued. 
Apart from his great, I hough now outdated, guide ti> live Cairo 
Museum, Maspero wrote several uii islanding books on ancient 
Egypt and the Near East, which, in translation, were also widely 
popular with the English-speaking public. Before ihe recovery 
of die royal nuimmltt, Maspero had been able to announce to 
Marietta that, despite the latter’s skepticism, the Fifth-Dynasty 
pyramids uf Sn^qatn had yielded lengthy inscriptions in archaic 
third-millennium ox, hieroglyphs, the now renuwiied Old King- 
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dom Pyramid Texts, Mnpero died in Paris in 1916, two years 
after resigning his Cairo directorship. 


A Windfall of Royal Mummies 


GASTON MASFERO 

For some years it had heeu known llot the Amiss of el-Qurna 
had dug out one or two royal tombs, whose location they refused 
to reveal, in tlie spring of 1876 an English general named Camp¬ 
bell had shown me the hieratic ritual of the High Priest Piiuitem, 
purchased at Thebes for four hundred pounds, in 1877 Monsieur 
c!e Si inky, on behalf of a friend in Syria, sent me photographs 
of a long papyrus that hiul belonged to Queen Notemit. mother 
of Hrihor (the end of it is now in the Louvre and the beginning 
in England). Monsieur Marietta hod also arranged tu purchase 
from Sue? two other papyri, written in the name of a Queen 
Tiuhathor Ijenttaui. About the same time the funerary statuettes 
of King Pinutem appeared on the market, some of them dehestte 
in workmanship, others coarse In short, tin; fact of a discovery 
became so certain that ps curly a* 1878, ! could state of a tablet 
belonging to Uogrrs-Bcy that "it came from a tomb in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the as yet unknown tombs of HrihoTS family": Its 
actual source is the lulling place ,il Dcir cl-Battarl, where we 
found the mummy for which it had been written, 

To search for the site of these royal vaults was, then, if not the 
first, at least one of the primary object* of the journey that i 
mtide in Upper Egypt during March and April 1SH1, ] did not 
plan to lake borings or to start excavations in the Theban necrop¬ 
olis. the problem was of a different nature What had to be done 
was to extract from the fellahs the secret that they Imd so fajth- 

Fmra Matp'ro'f 'tUpporT >uj b rfnuVojfk iie Defr-H-BJuuC JruiCvi 
E.gm’tk-ii Ruibno, St-r. i. No. 1 (1S8O TmmLted from The French hv 
Will me! R Tra *k. 
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fully kept until High, I had but one fact to proceed On: the 
leading merchants uf untit |ui tics were a certain Abd-er-Rassul 
Ahmed uf El-Sheik Abd d-Qunia, ami a certain Mustaph^ Aga 
Ay ad, viee-coiwut of England and Belgium at Luxor, To go after 
the latter was not easy: protected as he was by diplomatic im¬ 
munity, he could not he prosecuted by the excavations adminis¬ 
tration. On April 4tU I sent the chief of police at Luxor an order 
to arrest Abd-er-Hassid Ahmed, and f telegraphed to HLs Excel¬ 
lency' Daud Pasha, Mudir [governor] of Qcna, as well as to the 
Ministry of Public Wnrk* + miking to l>e authorized to conduct an 
immediate intjmry into liiv uctiams. Questioned on shipboard first 
hy Monsieur Emile Hrogsch and then hy Monsieur de Roche- 
Httntdx, who was kind enough to put his experienced help at 
my disposal, he denied everything with which l charged him 
according to the almost unanimous testimony of European trav- 
ders-tlie discovery of the tomb, the sale of the papyri and the 
funerary statues, die breaking o! the coffins. I accepted bis pro¬ 
posal to have hi* house searched, less in the hop? of finding 
anything compromising there than to give him an opportunity to 
think it over and come to terms with ns. Centicnesjp threats— 
nothing availed; and on April 6, the order to open the official 
invi having arrived, t sent Abd-er-Rasstil Ahmed and his 

brother Hussein Ahmed to Qeim, where the Mudir *vai demand¬ 
ing their appearance fur trial. 

The investigation was energetically carried on buL an the 
whole, failed of its object The interrogations and argument*, 
conducted by the magistrates of the mu din a [province] in the 
presence of our delegate, the official inspector of Dendera, All* 
Effendi Habib, resulted only in bringing Out considerable testi¬ 
mony in favor uf the accused The notables and mayors uf eh 
Qtinui declared several timfts, on oath, tliat Abd-er-RassuJ Ahmed 
was the must loyal and disinterested man in that part of the 
ctMitiLry, that he had never excavated and would never excavate, 
that he was, incapable of diverting the most insignificant into jut:, 
still less of violating a royal tomb. The only interesting detail 
revealed, by the investigation was the insistence with which 
Abd-er-Rassul Ahmed asserted that he was the servant of Mus- 
tapha Aga* vice consul of England, and that be lived in the 
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latter's liouse. He thought that by nuking lumsdf out lr> belong 
tn the vice consul* household, he gained the advantage of diplo¬ 
matic privileges ami could daim\ome sort of protection from 
Belgium nr England. Mustuplu Ag.i hud encouraged him In (his 
mistaken belief, together with alt his associates: he had con¬ 
vinced them that by sheltering themselves behind 1dm they 
would thenceforth be safe from the agents of the native admin¬ 
istration; and ft was only by this trick that Ik- had succeeded in 
getting the entire trade in antiquities in the Theban plain into 
his own hands 

So Abd-er-Rauu! Ahmed was given provisional freedom, on 
the recognizance of two of Ids friends, Ahmed Sorur and Ismail 
Sayid Nagib, and went borne with the certificate of spotless he nor 
conferred on him by the leading men of et-On m;? , hut lib arrest, 
the two months fit: had spent in prison, and the vigor with which 
the inquiry hod been conducted by His Excellency Daud Pwha. 
had clearly shown that Mustspha Aga was unable to protect 
even his most foitldul ageufc. then too. it was known that 1 
punned to return to Tliel«4 during the winter and that I was 
determined to reopen the matter myself, while the mudiria 
would also l*gm further investigations. Some timid accusations 
reached the Museum, we learned a few more details from abroad, 
and. even better, disagreement arose among Atid-er-Rassnl and 
his four brothers: some of them thought tin: danger had passed 
foievwr and that the Museum directorate had been defeated: 
others considered that the wisest course would be to come to 
terms with (be directors and reveal the secret to them. After a 
month of discussions ,mri quarreling, the eldest of the brothers, 
i lohamnicd Ahmed Ahd-er-Rassul, suddenly decided to speuk 
up. ifo went secretly to Qena and informed the Mmitr tfuit he 
km w i lie site that had been builirash sought fur ^ number nf 
>| =us ; (hr tomb contained not merely two or'Hire* mummies but 
■ibout forty and most of the coffin* ww m;l/kct | Wlt}j , i]iuj| 

snake, like the one displayed on the Iwaddresscs of the Pharaohs 
"■“NT u f d pasha immediately referred the information 

u? nV lnUrior ’ ^Wh transmitted the dispatch 

fo His Ihghnras the Khedive. His Highness, to whom I had 
spoken of the matter on my return from Upper Egypt, at once 
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recognized the Importance of ibis unexpected declaration and 
decided to send one «f the Museum staff to Thebes, I bud fust 
returned to Europe, but I liad left ^hm£^01^^ Simile Bnigsch + 
assistant curator, the necessary powers to act m my stead. As 
soon as the order arrived he set out for Thebes, on Saturday 
July ist, accompanied by u friend cm whom he could rely and by 
Ahmad Effeudi Kama!, Secretary-Inter] ire ter to the Museum. On 
reaching Qena, he found a surprise awaiting him; Daud Pasha 
had searched Lite premises of the Abiher-Rassul brothers and 
had sr's?x fc d several precious objects, among them three papyri 
of Queen Mucker?, Queen Isimkhcb, awl Princos Naskbousu. It 
was -4 promising beginning. To ensure the success of the delicate 
undertaking that was about to begin. His Excellency put at cur 
□ gents' disposition his wckit and several other employees of tlie 
mtidiria, whose zeal and experience proved to be of great service. 
On Wednesday the Gth, Messrs, Emile Bnigsch and Ahmed 
Effcndi Karnal were led Ly Mohammed Ahmed AlxI-er-RjsSu! 
directly to the spot where Qit funeral vault opened. The Egyp¬ 
tian engineer who had excavated it long ago hud LiiiJ his pLms 
in the must skillful manner possJbtet-uever was hiding place more 
effectively concealed The chain of hills that here separates the 
Bihim d-Mu Ink from the Theban plain forms, a .’.ernes of natural 
basins between the Aiasif and the Valley of Queens, Of these 
basins, the best known hitherto was the one in which stands the 
moumiiffnt uf Petr ei-Bahati. In the rock wall tluit divides Deir 
el-fkihari frnm the following basin, directly behind the hill of 
El-Sheikh ‘Abd ehQumu* and sonic sixty metm above the level 
of the cultivated ground, a vertical sliaft was sunk down and a 
half meters deep by two meters wade, At the bottom, In its west- 
em wall, was cut the entrance to a corridor 1,4 meters wide by 
So cenbrneters high. After running lor 74 meters, the corridor 
turns suddenly north ward and continued fur sonic Go meters, hut 
not remaining of the same dimensions throughout—in some places 
it reaches a width of 2 meters, ,*t other* it Ls only 1,3 meters 
wide Toward the middle of it, five ur sht roughly hewn ^teps 
reveal a, marked change in lev 11, and, to the right, l tort of ijri- 
oomplettsd niche shows that the architect had once considered: 
changing the direction of the gallery yet again, it finally leads 
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Into a sort of irregular oblong chamber about S meter* long. 

The first thing Monsieur Emile Brugsch saw when he reached 
the bottom of the shaft was a white und veflow coffin bearing 
the name of N'tskhuruu. H was in the corridor, some fx. centi¬ 
meters from tlic cirtriinw, 4 little farther on was u coffin whose 
***** Migg^U’d the style of the XVIIth Dvnastv. then Queen 
Titihathor Henttaui, then Sell I, Beside the coffins and scattered 
over the ground were boxes with funerary statuettes, cariopic 
jars, libation vessels of bronze, and, farther on, in the angle 
formed by the corridor where it turn* northward, the fungal 
tent of Queen lsimkheb, folded and crumpled, like something of 
no value that a priest in a hum- to get out had carelessly thrown 
into .) comer. All along the main corridor were the same pro- 
fusion of objects and ihe sume disorder; be was forced in craw], 
never knowing upon what hand or foot might l>e set. The coffins 
anti mummies, ffeetingly glimpsed by the light u f a candle bore 
historic names, Amenophw 1 , Thutmose If, in th, niche near the 
stairway, Ahmo* 1 and his son Smmun, Soqiiund, Quern 
Ahlmtpu. Ahmose Neferturi, and others. Hie confusion reached 
its height in the dumber at the end. hut no more titan a glance 
sufficed to rexea] that the style of the XXth Dvnastv was ore- 
dominant. Mohammed Ahmed Abd*er-Hassuls report, whiel. at 
first seemed exaggerated, was actually far short of Lhe truth. 
WTiere S liatl trzpetted to find one or two obscure kinglets, the 
Amhv had disinterred a whole vault of Pharaoh*. And what 
Plmrnohsl perhaps tlie most illustrious in the history of Egypt 
Thutirmse ][j and Seti T, Ahmose the Liberator and Ramses II 
the Conqueror. Monsieur Kurile Btugich, coming so suddenly 
into such .in assemblage, thought that he must be the victim 
of a dream, and like him. I still wonder if | am not dreaming 
when 1 see and touch what were the bodies of so many famous 

personages of whom we never expected to know more’than the 

natne& 


l wo hours sufficed for this first examination, then the work of 
removal began, Three hundred Arabs were miickly cot together 
by the Mudir s officials and ret to work. The Museum's boat 
Irasnlv Stomuoned. bad not yet come; bid one of the pilots was 
present, Rais Mohammed, a reliable man. He went to the bottom 
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of the shaft and undertook Eg bring Out its contents Messrs. 
Emile Bmgsch anti Ahmed Effendi Kama I received the objects 
as they emerged from underground, transported them lo the foot 
of the InVI. and placed (lit.™ side by side, never relaxing their 
vigilance for an Instant Forty-eight hours of energetic work were 
enough to bring tip every thing, but the task was only half 
finished. The convoy hud to be conducted across the Theban 
plain and beyond the river to Ltututi several of tin? coffins, lifted 
only with the greatest effort by twelve or sixteen mm, took seven 
or eight hours to travel from the mountain to the river bank, and 
it is easy to imagine what such a journey was like in the dust and 
heat of July. 

Finally, on the evening of the nth, mummies and coffins were 
all at Lu.tor ? carefully wrapped in mate £wd doth- Three clays 
Inter the Museum** steamboat arrived; ms sooner was die load 
aboard than it started back to fiul-uj with it* cargo nf kings 
Strangely enough, from Luxor to Qift, on bnth banks of die Nile 
fellah women with their hair down followed the boat howling, 
while the men fired shots as they do at Funerals* Mohammed 
Abd-er-Bassul was rewarded until five hundred pounds sterling 

and I thought it proper to appoint him rris of the excavations a! 
Thebes. If fie serve* the Museum with the same skill that he used 
50 long to its detriment, we may hope for more fine discov¬ 
eries. 
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After royal immunity, hidden tombs, and the wonderful worts 
Of Egyptian art, accidental 6ndin» o| a Few tiny tablets written 
in cuneiform, u non-Egyptian script, scant insignificant indeed. 
It is fl token »f till? advances in the methods and attitudes of 
aidiueqiogUfe since the days of Rdzcm that diggings of „o ma¬ 
terial or Berthede value, from a rubbish heap at Tell el-Amama, 
site of the heretic Akhenatcn's short-lived capital about 190 
miles above Memphis, have tome to lx* hailed as perhaps the 
most important discovery of them all. For on the tablets were 
the diplomatic Letters from the royal archives of Amenhotcp III 
and his son Ameniujtep IV, alias Akhcnatcn. This correspondence 
referred to a particularly confusing and crucial period in New 
Kingdom Egypt during the luti- fifteenth .md earls- part of the 
fourteenth century rc Light thrum, not only on Egypt 
hewlf, bill nho an SnUrrnxttfonal affairs of Eliott* Jays, \vfth 
-startling ^delights on Syria-Palestine, the then virtually unknown 
kingdoms nf the Mitauni and the Hittitw ami pmsibly even on 
the Hebrews—a Uabim by the name nf Joshua is mentioned— 
nod the early Crocks, t n fact, the tablets added so mud, to our 
knowledge of tin* period when Egypt under her apostate king 
w*» in decline, that historians now IrequcnUv call it the “Amama 
Age,’ 

When, in ihSy, an Egyptian peasant woman dug in the refuse 
of Tell d-Amamn for a nitrous mhrtance called selmLh that was 
Used a* fertilizer, rfic came across several hundred d.iv tablets 
with strange markings. Not knowing what they Were, she sold 
rhem to a neighbor for two siblings, He in him cleared ten 
pounds by offering them to dealers in nntiijiiities. Bv now the 

22” pf " ,e b:lked cbv tablets was dearly «n*. 

Iiiticd, but grave doubts were thrown ou thou genuineness, Why 
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should Babylonian it ascriptions crop tip in ancient Egyptian sites? 
Several of the experts look a h*ik. Mont-imr E Cr^batit who 
was then director of the Service of Anbtpjj ties* would. not commit 
himself, and ihe illustrious fnmfo-Cemwi Ass)TioIog\st Gppert 
declared tbe tablets forgeries Never had ctioeiform tablets been 
found in Egypt. Then dm English Orientalist Sir Wallis budge, 
who had a thorough knowledge of ctmetfujin, appeared cm the 
scene during one of bh numerous missions for the British Mu¬ 
st-um Bodge identified ihe tablets as diplomatic documents of 
uiikjur importance* 

Hen- then were undoes bird K genuine communications written 
in the Babylonian lingua franca to the pharaohs by satellite 
rulers in Palestine and Syrin. Others were sent by the Kassites at 
Babylon, the kings of Assyria and the llittitcs. Lesser prints 
hegged for Egyptian gold. The letters point up die critical situ¬ 
ation prevailing in thu eastern Mediterranean due to population 
pressures and raids from Asia Minor and the desert hinterland 
of the Fertile Crescent. The tfittites were apparently pishing 
into northern Syria and had overrun the Mitrmnh while the 
Hflhlru, whom some scholars identify with the Hebrews of Et- 
odu^ p w ere occupying the smith, Rulers of vassal cities and Egyp- 
ban govenairi from such familiar places a* Bybias, Ashkelnn, 
Megiddth and Jerusalem pleaded fur Egyptian help against the 
invader*. Assurances of loyalty to the Egyptian crown, inter* 
ntmglrd with accusations against rival cities and their leaders, 
depict the climate of a world in turmoil and disintegration. The 
pharaoh, apparently occupied with hi$ religious reforms in hh 
new capital, paid scant attention Id Egypt's deteriorating power 
in the empires Asiatic borderlands. 

In the light of the Tdi tbAmama tablets a great deal of an¬ 
cient history of the second millennium fl,c has had to be rewritten. 
Like the extensive archives of Mart. Boghazkoy. and this Minmra 
that were found in am century, the Tell d-Amama documents 
added euurmmidy to our knowledge of ancient N^lt-E astern 
affairs. Thenceforth several major esrest vat ions were launched at 
the site of Akheuaten’s capital Among the first to undertake i 
campaign was Flinders Petrie, followed Liter by such outstanding 
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modem afdiawlogistf as Leonard Woolley. Henri Frankfort. and 
J. D, S, Pendtebmy, A pre-World War 1 German mission discov¬ 
ered the beautiful bust of Aklicnatcn's queen, Nefertiti. and 
carried it to Berlin. 

Sir Ernest Alfred Thompson Wallis Budge, a Comislimnn ol 
humble origin who enjoyed the patronage of Gladstone and 
became keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in the Brit* 
isli Museum, conducted several archaeological excavations in 
Mesopotamia. Upper Egypt, and the Sudan. From 18S6 on, lie 
went to Egypt on sixteen official visits that yielded the museum 
a uuiipie collection of Greek papyri and iiiiiroglyphic texts, in¬ 
cluding such rediscovered works'as Aristotle's Cmufifufion of 
Athens and the odes of Bacchylides. Budge s ability in maintain¬ 
ing amiable relationships with dealer? and native diggers served 
him and the museum in good stead, though it led him into rather 
unpleasant squabbles with fellow archaeologists and even into u 
liln -1 suit His methods of getting archaeological material out of 
the TOirntry' of its discovery in disregard of the laws have been 
coiled by Setqn Lloyd a “very blatant piece of sharp practice" 
utgc tried to justify his Mesopotamian act|nisitions on the 
pounds of the Turkish governments Inability to enforce its own 

laws and to acquire the objects for the Imperial Ottoman Mu- 
semn. 

Apart from these activities. Budges own output was enormous 
H- slid original research in Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopian texts; 
was a facile, but not always meticulous, translator; and made liis 
tot contributions in the deciphering „f Egyptian papyri written 
m hieratic. In addition. Budge wrote widely on archaeoloev for 
the genera! public. ' 
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Befouk 1 tad been jn Cairo many hours I found that everybody 
wa> talking about the discoveries which had been made in Upper 
ISgvpl, and the most ordinary stories were afloat Rumours of 
tlu- - finrir had reached all the great cities of Europe, and there 
were representatives of several Continental Museums in Cairn, 
e-u h doing his best as was right to secure the lion's share. The 
British officials with whom I came in contact thought, or said 
thev ibought (hat wtudever the objects might be which had been 
discovered, they ought to go to the BuJAk Museum, and that any 
attempt made in obtain any part of them for tlfce British Museum 
must be promptly crushed. The Egyptian officials uf the Service 
nf Antiquities behaved according to their well-known maimer. 
No official of the BulAk Museum knew where the -finds’' had 
fjcen made, or what they consisted of, and M. Crebaut [Maspw/s 
successor as Director of the Service of Antiquities] and Elis assist* 
an is went about the town with entreaties and threats to every 
native who was supposed to possess any infcumiition about them. 
Instead of recognizing the fact that, rightly or wrongly, the 
"‘find*" were at that moment in tlie hands of native dealers, and 
trying to make arrangements to secure them by purchase, they' 
went about declaring that the Government intended to seize 
them, and to put in prison .ill those who were in any wjv mixed 
up m die matter, M. Gr^baut was unwise enflugh to hint publicly 
tfuit the tortures which were \anctjoned at |£anA might be re- 
viveil, (-ut i he tortures and persecution of tSSo had taught the 
rutbwH how little Government officials were to lx? trusted, and 
one and -ill refused to give Issm any information. Every move 

Frcoi Umlcc'i % SiU ermrf Tteii ( 1330), Rcfirmcrtt hv ptrirnbiioriF of Juhn, 
Mlimiy (Fublif.hflT!i) |jd 
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wliich hi* made was met by 9 counter move by the natives, and 
they were always successful 

Mean whiff- verv definite rumours about the "finds' in Upper 
Egypt drifted, down the river to Cairo, and same members of the 
Covcrnmcut insisted tlml M, Grehaut should lake active steps to 
secure sutmr of the treasures which kid been found, and they 
order til him to make a four tier to I’pper Egypt, and find out for 
lumself what was tufting place there, They placed one of Ismail 
Pashas old pkisure-stenmers at his disposal and ordered an 
Adequate force of police to accompany him. fief tire he left for the 
South he colled upon me at the floral Hotel, and although he 
threatened me with arrest and legal prosecution afterwards, if I 
attempted to deal wllii the natives, l found him u very' agrctuhle 
and enlightened man, and we bid a pleasant conversation. He 
told me thjil his great ambition w*» to be regarded os a worthy 
successor of Muspero. and that there w.e: one mark of public 
recognition which f could help him to obtain. The Trustees of 
the ifrirish Museum, he reminded me, bad presented a set of 
their magnificent Egyptological publications to Maspeto. which 
was a very distinguished mark nf honour, and a public ackimwl- 
edgment of his scholarly eminence, and he hoped that the 
Trustees would honour him in the same wav. 1 luld him dial 1 
thought he might do a great deal towards getting that honour 
by adopting a liberal policy in dealing with their representative 
m Egypt, and that in any case I would duly report the conversa¬ 
tion to llu- Principal Librarian, That same evening I learned that 
he had fold off some of his police to watch the hotel in which 1 
was staying, and that he had ordered them, to report to him mv 
goings out and comings in. and the names of all anlujuity dealers 
who had speech with me. 

I left Cairo that night for Asyiff, and soon after leaving Bhlak 
ad-D dnir station 1 w:is joined in the train by a Frenchman and 
a Maltese, who told me that they were ‘interested” m aoticas, 
and that there were police in the (min who hod been ordered 
to watch both them and me. At Der Mawas, the station for Hajjl 
Kandil, or Tall ah'Am Amah. the Frenchman li ft tire train, and 
set nut to try to buy some of the tablet! said to have been found 
at Tall al-'Amamak and as he left the station some of the police 
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from the Inin followed him. At Asyiil. the Maltese and myself 
embarked on the steamer and the (cnutuider of tlu: police fol¬ 
lowed us. As I lie steamer tied tip fo r the night at Akhmim and 
^Cana I had plenty of time at each place to examine the antiquities 
width iht? dealer* had io their luxdses, ami to bargain for those 
I wanted. At Akhmim [ Found a very fine collection in the tuwids 
of a FrcmJirrmn who Owned u fluur-mill in Cairo P and hr caused 
the police to be entertained at supper whilst he and I conducted 
out deal for Coptic manuscripts. He told me that it was he who 
bad sold to Masperu all the Coptic papyri and manuscripts which 
the Louvre had acquired during the Iasi few years, and then 
went on to ray that iF hr had blown that Maspero intended to 
dispose of these things lie would not have Id: him have them at 
such a low price. Thus t learned at fir*! hand that the Director 
of the Service of .Antiquities had bought and disposed of antiq¬ 
uities, ami exported them, svhieh the British authorities in Cairo 
declared to be contrary to the law of the hind. 

As there was work for me to do in AiJwaO. 1 decided to make 
no stav in Laixoi an mv way up the river, but during the few 
hours which the steamer stopped there 1 learned from some of 
the dealers, and from mv friend, the Rev. Chauntrv March of the 
American Mission, some details of the "finds'* wldch had been 
tuade, l tCrfik the opportunity of sending a couple of natives across 
the river to fetch me skulk for Professor Macalister. who wanted 
more and more specimens. During one of the visits which I made 
to Western Thebes tire previous year I was taken into a huge 
cave at the back of die second row of bills towards the desert, 
which had been lived by the ancient Egyptians as a cemetery* 
There I saw literally thousand* of poorly-made mummies and 
“dried bodies," some leaning against the sloping sides of the 
Cave, and others piled up in heaps of different size*. T had no 
means of carrying away skulk when l first saw the cavt\ or 1 
should certainly have made a selection then. 

There was little to be had at Arm ant but l saw at JabaRtf, 
which mark: the site of CnjcodikpolLs, a number of pots of un¬ 
usual sfiape and m=ike\ and many Dints. On arriving at Aswan I 
was met by Captain W. HL Drags (now Colonel Drage Fas hi) 
and Donne Bey. who gave me much assistance in packing up 
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the remainder of the Kid? gravestones. which t fiRd been obliged 
to leave there earlier in the year. My frimd, the Ma'amur, pro¬ 
duced a further supply of skulls from the pit in the hill across 
the river, and 1 learned Incidentally tJwt the natives had nick¬ 
named me "AM jr-Ra'wiui."' or "father of skulls.* The general 
condition of the town tuid dinnged astonishingly, for the British 
soldiers hnd departed to the north, their camps and barracks 
were descried and as silent as the grave, and Aswan was just a 
lather large sleepy Nile village, And the change across the river 
was great. The paths which we had nude with such difficulty 
were blocked with sand, and the great stone stairway and the 
ledge above it were filled with sand and stones which had slid 
down from the top of the lull, and the tombs were practically 
inaccessible. 

Soon after my return to Luxor I set nut with some natives one 
evening for fh>- place on the western bank where the "finds" of 
papyri had been made Here 1 found a rich store of fine and rare 
objects, and among them the largest roll of papyrus 1 had ever 
seen. The mil was tied round with a thick band of papyrus cord, 
and was in a perfect state qf preservation, and the day seal 
which kept together the ends of the cord n.i-, unbroken. The mil 
I.iv in a rectangular niche in the north wall of ihe sarcophagus 
chamber, among a few hard stone amulets. It seemed like sacri¬ 
lege to break the seal and unlie the cord, but when 1 had copied 
the name on the seal, 1 did so. for otherwise it would have been 
impossible to find out the contents of the papyrus. We un¬ 
rolled a few feet of the papyrus an inch rw so at a time, for it 
W'as very brittle, and l was amazed at the beauty and freshness 
of tlie colours of tin* human figures and animals, which, in tin? 
dim light nf the candles and the healed air of the tomb, seemed 
to he alive. A glimpse of tin Judgment Scene showed that the 
rail was n large and complete Codes of the Per-em-hm. or "Book 
of the Dead” and scores of lines repeater! the name of the man 
for whom this magnificent roll had been written and painted, 
viz., "Abo. the real [as opposed to honorary! royal scribe, the 
registniry of the offerings of all the Cods, overseer of the 
granaries of the Lords of Ahydos. and scribe of the offerings of 
the Lords of Thebes." When the papyrus was unrolled in London 
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e-iich end was a section of blank papyrus about a feet long. In 
another place, also lying in A niche in the wall* was another 
papyrus Codex of the Rook of the Dead, which, though lacking 
the beautiful vignettes of the Papyrus of Auk was obviously 
much older. uind presumably of greater importance phitabgteally, 
Hie name of the scribe for whom it wai written whs Nu. and 
the names of his kinsfolk suggested that he flourished under 
one of the early kings of the XYlUth dynasty. In other places 
we found other papyri, among them the Papyrus of the priestess 
An!iaj h [n its original painted wooden case, winch was In the 
form of the triune god of the resurrection, Ptah-Seker-Aslr. and 
a leather toll containing Chapters of the Book of the Dead, with 
beautifully painted vignettes, and various other objects of the 
highest interest and importance, I took possession of all these 
papyri, etc.* and we returned to Luxor at daybreak. Having had 
some idea of the things which 1 was going to get. f had taken 
care to set a tinsmith to work at making cylindrical tin botes, 
and when we returned firms our all-night expedition I found them 
ready waiting for me. We then rolled each papyrus In layers of 
col ton, and placed it in to box, and tied die box up in gtnnS&h, 
or coarse linen cloth, and when all the papyri and other objects 
were packed tip we deposited the boxes m a safe place. This dorse 
we all adjourned a tittle after sunrise to a house (since dcmol- 
bed) belonging to Muhammad MtihassiK which stood on the 
river front* and went up on the ux>f to enjoy the marvellous 
freshness of the early morning in Egypt, and to drink coffee. 

Whilst we were sealed there discussing the events of the past 
night, a little son of the house, called Murri, came up on the 
twf. and, going up to his father, told him that some soldiers and 
police had come to the house, arid were than below in the court* 
yard- We looked over the low' wall of the roof, and we saw 
several of the police in the courtyard, and some soldiers posted 
outside as sentries. We went downstair*, and the officer in charge 
of the police told us that the Chief of the Police of Luxof had 
received orders during the night from M Grebaut, the Director 
of the Service of Antiquities to take possession of every house 
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myself, if found holding communication with rtw n I ashed to 
st-e ti it* warrants lur the unrests and !u «jUS m^ that M. Gr^b.uii 
would produce them later on in I hr day, l .is Led him where 
M. Grchaut was. and he told me at N T uk4daL a village nboul 
twelve miles to the north of Luxor, and went on to say that 
M. Grehsmt hud sent a runnier from that place with instructions 
to die Chief of the Police at Luxor to do wliat they were then 
doing—that is, to take possession of the houses of all dealers and 
to arrest us. He ihra told Muhazumad and myself Unit wo were 
anresied. At this moment tile runner who Lad been sent by 
Grebaut juimd our assembly In the casual way that Orientals 
have, and asked for btikiixhixh, flunking that he had done a 
meritorious thing m coming to Luxor so quickly. We gave him 
good htikhshhh, and then began to question him We learned that 
M. G rebuilt had failed to reach Luxor the day before because 
the ru'fc* or captain of his steamer, had managed to run the 
steamer on to a sandbank a little, to the mirth of N jkidah, where 
t£ remained for two days. It then came out that the captain had 
made all arrangement to celebrate the marriage of his daughter H 
and had invited mam Friends, to witness the cenmicvnv and assist 
at the subsequent feast, which wj* to take plncc at NaLhLih on 
the very day on which M G rebuilt was timed to arrive at Luxor. 
As the captain felt obliged to be present at his daughters mar¬ 
riage, and the crew wanted to take port in the wedding festivities 
naturally none of the attempts which they made to re-Uunt tins 
steamer were successful Our Informant, who knew quite well 
that the dealers in Luxor were not pining for a visit from 
MOrebauf, farther told us that lie thought the steamer codd 
not arrive rliat day or the day after. According to him, M. Gr^baut 
determined to le-ave his steamer, and to ride to Luxor, imd his 
crew agreed that it w;ls the best thing to do under the circum¬ 
stances, But when he strrn for a donkey it was found that there 
was not a donkey b the whole village, and it triruspirod that as 
soon as die villagers heard of ids decision to ride lo Luxor, they 
drove their donkeys cut into the field* and cidghhuiirmg villages, 
so that they might not be hired lor M Grihaut's use. 

The runners information was of great use to us, for we saw 
that we wme nut likely to be troubled by M + Grcbaut that day. 
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and as we had much tn do we wauled the whole day clear of 
liltaiup ttflra Meanwhile. vve all needed hTenkfust. ami Mu hum* 
mad Muhassih had a very satisfying meal prepared, and invited 
I he police and the soldiers to sliare it with ns. This they gladly 
agreed to do* and os we ate we arranged with them that we wwe 
to be ftoe to go about out business all day, and as 1 had On 
reason for going away from loutor that day, I told the police 
offi cer that I would not leave the town until the steamer arrived 
fmm AswAn, when I should embark in her and proceed to Cairn. 
When we had finished out meal the police officer took possession 
of the house, and posted watchmen on the roof and a sentry at 
each comer of the building. He then mmt to the houses of the 
miner dealers, Lind scaled them, and set guards over them 

in tlie cffliRf of the dav a man arrived from Hajji Kandil, 
bringing with him some Iialf-dozen of Hie clay tablets which hud 
lieen found itccidentally by a woman at Tall oJ^Amsmah. sitid he 
asked me to look at them, and to tell him if they were kudim, i.e. r 
“old" or fttdiil. i.c, t *rmw*—that is to say, whether they were 
genuine or forger ies, The woman who fen mil them thought they 
were bits of w nld day," and useless, and sold the whole find 
of over 300 tablets to a neighbour for 10 piastres 1 £s }1 Fhc pur- 
clmseT took them into the village of ltajji Karidfi and they 
dumped hands for iLEin. Bui llittse who fought them knew 
nothing about what they were buying, and when they luid 
bought them ihey sent a man to Cairo with a hw o( them to 
show the dealers, both native and European- Some of the Euro¬ 
pean dealers thought they were “old" and some thought they 
were “new,* 1 anti they agreed together to declare the tablets 
forgeries [to that they might buy them at their own price as 
^specimen* ul modern imitations," Tlie dealers in Upper Egypt 
believed them to be genuine* and refused to sell, and, having 
heard that j had some knowledge of cuneiform, they sent to me 
the man mentioned above, and asked me to say wheth^" they 
were Forgeries or not: and they offered to pay me Un my in¬ 
formation 1 When I examined the tablets I found that the matter 
was not as simple as it looked. In shape and form, anil colour 
and material, the tablets were unlike any ! hfrd ever ^een in 
London or Paris, and tbe writing on all of item wfts of a morf 
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u mmol character and puzzled me for hours, By degrees 1 came 
to the conclusion that the tablets were certainly not forgeries, 
and I hat thev were neither royal annals nor historical inscriptions 
in the ordinary sense of the word, nor business or comincrriid 
documents. Whilst T was examining the half-dozeo tablets 
brought to me* a second man from Hajjl Ijumdll arrived with 
seventy-six more of Ifie tablets, some nf them quite large. On the 
largest and best written of the second lot of tablets 1 was able 
to make out the words *Wnci Nidbrnm-a-ri-yn r i.r.. “To Nib- 
munriyn/' and on another the unrds “[Aj-na Ni-im-mif-n-v .l sSiar 
mitu Le. t "to Nunmurip, king of the land of Egypt,"" 

These two tablets were certainly letters addressed to a king of 
Egypt called "Nib*muafiya t ~ or "Nurunurtya ™ On another tablet 
I made out clearly the opening words “A-ua Ni-lpkhii-ur-ri-ri^p 
shar m^tu [Mifri]) * i-f., "To Nibkhumriya, king of the land of 
[Egypt,*] and there was no doubt that this tablet was a letter 
addressed to another king of Egypt, The opening words of nearly 
all the tub Jets proved them to be letters or despatches, and 1 felt 
certain that the tablets were both genuine and of very great 
historical iinprt:mct? 

Up to the momeint when I arrived at that condition neither of 
the men from Hajji Kandll hnd offered the tabled to me for 
piifchiise^ and t jiiispeL-ted that they wt-rr simply waiting £ot my 
decision as to their genuineness; to take them away and ask a very 
high price for them, a price beyond anything J had the power 
to give. Therefore, before telling the dealers my opinion about 
I he tablets, f arranged with them to make no charge for my 
examination of them, am! to be allowed to take possession of the 
eighty-two tablets forthwith, They asked me to fix the price which 
I was prepared to pay for the tablets* and I did so, and though 
they’ had to wait a whole year for their money they made no 
attempt to demand more than the sum which they agreed with 
me to accept. 

I then tried to mate arrangements with the men from Hajjl 
Kandll to get the remainder of Uie tablets from Tall ab'Amlirnah 
into my possession, but they told me that they belonged to 
dealm %vhn were in licaty with ait agent of the Berlin Museum 
in Cairo. Among the tablets wax a very large one, about ii> inches 
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loog and Brcod in proportion. We now know that it contained a 
list of the doupTV of a Mesopotamia princess who was going to 
many a king of Egypt. The man who was taking this to Cairo 
liid it between, his inner garments* and covered h i ms elf wsth his 
great cloak. As he slipped up into the railway coach this tablet 
slipped from his clothes and foil on the bed of the railway, and 
brake in pieces. Many natives in the tmin and on the platform 
witnessed the accident and talked freely about it, and thus the 
news of the discovery of the tablets reached the ears of the 
Director id Antiquities. He at oJfcee telegraphed to the Mudlr of 
AsyfiXn and ordered him to arrest and put in prison everyone who 
was found to be in possession of tablets, add, as we have seen, 
he himself set out for Upper Egypt to seise all the tablets ho 
could find. Meanwhile, u gentleman in Cairo who had obtained 
four of the smaller tablets and p?ud £E*oe for them, showed 
them to an English professor, who promptly wrote an article 
upon them, and published it in an English newspaper. He post¬ 
dated the tablets bv nearb 900 vears, and entirely misunderstood 
the nature of their contents. The oulv effect of his article was to 
increase tl*e importance of tlir tablets in the eyes of the dealers, 
and, in consquence* to raise their prim, and to make the acquisi¬ 
tion of the rest of the "find" more difficult for everyone* 


5. FLINDERS PETRIE 


Egyptian archaeology became respectable with Marietta; it came 
of age with Petrie, Marietta techniques still included dynamite 
as an excavation agent and were in tlie eyes of later workers 
rather primitive, hot lie at least saw that even more primitive 
methods were abandoned. He did nol have any concerted plan 
of excavation, paid little regard to preservation, failed to report 
hb rcf€fliche$ adequately in publication** and concentrated on 
oansptemms treasures that would sw-ell his cherished museum 
collections, Hb methods were still u fur cry from scientific archae¬ 
ology, After Petne had perfected liis paid-staking techniques, 
there wax little excuse for anyone to continue such rough mid¬ 
ready procedures. 

When Petrie started working hi Egypt in 1SS1. a few months 
before the dmlh of Morirtte. he was quit! outspoken in con¬ 
demning the prevailing practices. Fully aware that he was break¬ 
ing new ground in sircWolngy, be displayed the singlemindcc 1- 
ness of u piomtT ul genius, and had nothing hut scorn for Jiiv 
colleagues' work- While engaged at the pyramids of Gi/eh he was 
horrified to see how fragments of .1 temple near the Sphinx kid 
been wrecked by explosive, instead ot being enrtdullv reshired. 
Of Maritrttes work, he wrote “Nothing was done with any uni¬ 
form plan, work is begun and left unfinished* no regard ii. paid 
to future requirement* of exploration and no civilised nr luHmii- 
saving uppllances ire used. It b sickening to see the r Mr at which 
everything is bring destroyed* and the lit tic regard paid tn 
preservation Measured b\ hventicdi-ccmlnry standards, which 
Petrie more than anybody else helped to set up. conditions iri 
Egypt were appalling. We know of fresetx-s chopped up to ship 
the most color I nl sections to museums, Am thin g diat | u td no 
tan gilile price or was nnt apt to excite curiosity ^ 1 km in mu- 
si. urns was simply discarded. Excavator? only seaichcd fur big, 
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odd, and precious objects Needless to say \ no attention was p.iid 
tn broken implements, p:trticulflily to the ubiquitous brut™ 
pitterv invariably to be found at any ancient, once^inhnbftsd site- 
Here Petrie effected a revolution. All details of such artifacts— 
their color, fabric, shape, decorations, and so forth—were to be 
looked upon as vital pieces of information* Out of these scattered 
bits of ™deiK'e—reinf(ircetl if possible by inscriptions and other 
“objects, potions and probabilftiis"—a reliable Record of the 
past could be constructed. This entailed I bo heroically pedantic 
attention to minutiae that distinguished the new spirit of archae¬ 
ology. 

The gathering of vital testimony was developed into a fine art 
“of securing all Lhe requisite information, «f realising the im¬ 
portance of every thin g found ant! avoiding oversights, ol piwmg 
and testing hypotheses consLmllv, as work goes un. of securing 
everything of interest" nut only to tlie excavator himself but to 
other students. An artifact had to be identified within the site 
where it had been originally deposited in order to br a meaning* 
ful piece of cultural testimony Systi-malic and reasonably ex¬ 
haustive search was to be accompanied by inettcidoui, regular 
recording through illustrations and verbal descriptions. In that 
manner scientific accuracy t still virtually absent from the work 
of Madette in Egypt and that of his coiitemporary La yard in 
Mesopotamia* was Introduced into Lucliaeology by Petrie. Yet, 
despite hti exacting standards. Petrie never envisaged archae¬ 
ology as simply collecting, classifying, and analyzing tire remote 
and forever dead Its task, he said, should be nfll so much to 
show the mummy as "to show the Egyptian when tic was a 
mummy in expectation/" 

Apart from formulating the general principles of tfchaeoJogfcal 
spadework, Petrie added novel techniques and specific methods. 
Ills most fruitful innovation, which is by now an essential tool 
for investigating prehistoric nr ebronulogicafiy uncertain sites, is 
sequimccHhiting. This revolutionary idea ts based on Petrie's 
observation that focal pottery undergoes change? of style that 
can hi grouped in a sequence cam ponding fu aucci’SsJw phys¬ 
ical levels of human oopupation. Thus, triviaf fragments gathered 
from varied sides in a culturally well<irajraOTihaJ region permit 
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units arc not years but ceramic types, “This system enables US 
to deal with materia! which is entirely undated otherwise; and 
the larger the quantity of it the more accurate are the results.* 
Onee historically datable material as found in conjunction with 
these artifacts, the relative time scale can be transformed into 
one that is absolute* 

Henceforth, apparently insignificant potsherds came to be 
recognized as the most valuable archaeological aids, Petrie him¬ 
self applied the method mainly to pre- and proto-dynastic Egypt 
and to Palestine, Sn the latter country, when excavating In 1890 
at Tell ei-Hesi, Petrie proceeded first to establish a continuous, 
though relative, scale by gathering vessels From the various 
layers. And then through the association uf some of the pottery 
with Egyptian scaral^ or other objects that were historically 
datable, the chain of development in Palestine could be aligned 
to an actual sequence of "historical” □ ges. 

By such cross-doting of different civilizations by means of 
datable artifacts Petrie deviled comparative archaeology, Petrie 
was the first to turn attention to the Cretan tjnd Mycenaean ware 
that occurred in layers of the Middle and New Kingdom of 
Egypt- Ou the bxisk of time alien objects in Egypt ion soil, care¬ 
fully recorded and dated, Petrie made it possible In give a 
chronological outline o! the great Aegean dvQf^tkNe that the 
discoveries uf ScLIjemann and Evans brought to light. 

Jt now seems strange to realize that Petrie’s coming to Egypt 
owed little to sober, scientific impulses, but was stimulated by 
his fathers enthusiasm iar mystical theories alnmi (fa- Great 
Pyramid and the magical properties and prophecies held to W 
in Went in Its numerical properties. However, the snns me¬ 
ticulous mathematical investigations on the spot soon cured him 
of any such fantasies As he confessed later, - the ugly little fact 
killed the beautiful theory/* At first he was little interested in 
excavation, but soon he was fully absorbed in studying ihe way 
in which the pyramids were constructed. As a result of Lb in¬ 
vestigations. he published, in 1SS3, the Pyramids and Temple of 
(jizeh, long a standard work, Enctjumged by his engineer father 
since his early youth, surveying and measuring laid been a prime 
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occupation of his. And through his ports' *in<i his own pre¬ 
cocious interests Ln Languages. mathematics, wd foreign civiliza¬ 
tions. Petrie was excellently prepared for his career in Neai- 
Easteni arduieology. 

Petrie's archaeological contribution* lack the glamour and ex¬ 
citement of some of the fabulous discoveries of hh contempo¬ 
rarily. They are, nevertheless, of the first rani and hold their 
own with his methodological achievements,. They extend over 
sixty years, and range over nil periods of Egyptian history Mis 
researches are largely responsible for establishing the libtoridfy 
of the Erst two Egyptian dynasties and veritably put prc-dynastic 
Egypt on the map. Among jus other accomplishments* he dis¬ 
cover'd the shEth-century n.c Ionian trading colony Nancratis in 
the Delta; explored in the Fay urn; made excavations pertaining 
to Hykfos, Coptic, and Roman Egypt; and opened 3 tomb at 
Lohuij in which were some of the finest jewelry and other onui- 
menu ever found in Egypt, in a single season in Palestine, he 
helped to reorient archaeology' in the Holy Lund- In addition to 
his Geld work and a vust Amount of publication, Petrie served 
from 1893 a* Edwards Professor of Egyptology at t mvernty 
College, London. By 192&, when Petrie left Egypt he had accom¬ 
pli shed most of his lifvwurk He thenceforth liver) in Fidcstme* 
where he died in 3942. 

Petrie^ popular account of his w ork at Medum reflects his hfc- 
loiig ini crest in the principal monuments of Egyptian civilization* 
the pyramids. At Medftni ho was able not only to apph his skill 
in measuring and mathematics, but also to End evidence of 
architectural developments and cultural beginnings. Ravaged 
more by xetl&ers fur building material than by time, tine partly 
dismantled ^tincture at Wledum revealed the stages of pyramidal 
evolution It wi±$ originally pi Linnet I 1 a p pyramid 

and ou it a mom advanced pyramid, of which there is little left 
today, was subsequently imposed Among the seventy-odd pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt, this structure built by Cheops father Senefeni is 
the oldest true pyramid Because of its age and successive en- 
Lorgemttnts and modifications it is also among the most interest¬ 
ing nl the "Mountains of Pharaoh'* 


A "Missing Link" of the Pyramids 
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After having sampled the dvili'/.iticm of each of the great 
periods of Egyptian history, hack to the twelfth dynasty , , . 
I longed more doin em to discover the beginning of things. For 
this Medum offered the best chance for teaching back. The 
presumption was that it belonged to the beginning of the fourth 
dynasty; and here we might perhaps find scmediing still un¬ 
developed, and be able to gauge our way in the tialomwu. Could 
we there see the incipient stages, or at least their traces? Could 
we learn how comen Lin i Nil forms and ideas Itail arisen? Could we 
find Egypt not yet Full grown, rtill in its childhood? 

\ called together -i m■! octet! lot of my old workers from IlLihun. 
and wc went over and made i camp at the cemetery of Mediim; 
there w« lived over four months, and I unravel led what could he 
traced on the questions that awaited us. Broadly, it may be said, 
that we learned more of our I gnoranc e than oui knowledge; tin* 
beginning seems as iemote as ^tr, for nearly all the ranvt-tilittns 
are already perfected there; but many new qu rations have been 
upeniHl, and we at kost sec morv of die load, though the goal 
is still out of view. 

Hie first question to settle was that of the age ol the pyramid 
and cemetery At) die inch rations [jointed to as early an age as 
we knew* but not before Scnefrru, the first lung of the fourth 
dynasty, and piedeera^r of KlmFu. Yet the theory that the pyra¬ 
mids were built In chronolugkul order T from north to south, had 
led some to suppose that this was of the twelfth dynasty. 

The most promising mentis of ascertaining die age was to 
search for any remains qf die pyramid temple on the chance of 

Fram Petrie* Tea IVarT Digging in Egypt ( t?^ 3 j Jb-printtd by ptfTm$;km 
of the LuLterwurtli Frt>^ 
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inscriptions such as 1 had found of Khafra 4t Gizeh and of 
U serf esse n II at llhihun. Bii’ when? vnis the temple? So stgi-* of 
puch a building could be seen anywhere to the east of the pyra¬ 
mid, und some holes ! sunk in the space within the pyramid 
enclosure showed nothing. 1 hesitated for some days, white other 
work whjj going on. looking at the great bank of rubbish against 
the side of the pyramid, rubbish mccnmfcUated by the destruction 
of its upper part. At last I determined on the large excavation 
needful* (or 1 felt that we must solve the matter if possible. So. 
marking out a space which would have held two or three good- 
sized London bouses,, and knowing that wc must go as deep as a 
iedJ house before wo could get any result, 1 began a work of 
several weeks with bi many men as could be efficiently put into 
the area. At first it was easy enough, blit soon we found large 
blocks, which we could scarcely movci and these slipped away 
and rolled down at the stages of our work, upsetting -lit our 
regular cutting. But they all had to be got out of the way; by 
lifting, rolling or breaking up. At hist we had a hole that could 
be seen for miles off across the volley* and so deep that the sides 
looked perilously high on either bond when cue stood in the 
bottom* The pavement was reached, end we found at one end 
of our great excavation a wall, and one side of a large stele just 
showing. 

We needed then to lengthen the pit and th& falls from ouf 
fresh work soon buried nil that we hud found. A fresh trouble 
came with a strong gale, which blew away the sund and let the 
loose stones come rattling down from t!ic rubbish which formed 
the side* of our hole, One great full came near burying us in 
bottom of the works .md it whs three weeks before I again saw 
the building. At last we- uncovered the courtyard* and found two 
steles; and moreover instead of a mere court there appeared a 
doorway on the east side, and crawling in I found a chamber and 
passage still roofed over find quite perfect. We had, in fact, found 
an absolutely complete, though small, temple; not ;i stone was 
missing, nor i piece knocked off; the steles and the altar between 
tliefn stood just -is when they were set up; and the oldest dated 
building in the land lias stood unimpaired amidst all the building 
and Ik destruction dial has gone on in Egypt throughout history. 
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The question about the age was settled indirectly. The original 
construction Imd on ornament or inscriptions. But numerous men¬ 
tions of Seneferu. both during the ages mar bis own. and of the 
eighteenth dynast}'., showed plainly what the Egyptians knew 
about the builder. 

The pyramid of Mcdttm differs from nearly all the others. ]t is 
really the primitive tomb-building or mast aba, such as often is 
found with successive coats added nraund il in the cemetery 
here; but this was enlarged by seven coats of masonry, widening 
and heightening it, until a final coat over all covered the slop; 
from top to bottom at one angle. Jt is thus the final stage uf 
complication of the tnastsba tomb, and the first type of the pyra¬ 
mid, Later kings saved the intermediate Stages, and built pyra¬ 
mids all at one design, without any additions. This architectural 
feature is anotlmr proof of the early age of this pyramid. And it 
is remarkably akin to the pyramid of Khufu which follows jt, Roth 
liave the same angle; and therefore the ratio uf height to circuit, 
being that of a radius to its circle, holds good. The approximate 
ratio adopted was 7 to 44; the dimensions of the pyramid of 
Sene fern are 7 and 44 times a length of 23 cubits, those of 
Khufu are 7 unid 44 times a length uf 40 cubits. Hence tin- design 
of die size of the great pyramid or Cizeh was made bv Khufu 
on the Lines of the pyramid of Mctlum, which was built by his 
predecessor Fragments of Sene fern's wooden coffin were found 
inside the pyramid; hut the place had long since been plundered. 

The tombs at Medum proved of great interest One of the 
largest was built on a very irregular foundation; and below the 
ground level 1 found the walls by which the builders had guided 
their work. Outside of each corner a wall was built up to the 
ground level: the sloping profile of the side was drawn on it; and 
then the w all was founded and built in line between the profiles. 
But the most attractive matter was the study of the inscriptions 
on tiie tombs, which show us the earliest forms of the hieroglyphs 
yet known. To preserve and examine their record t made a full- 
sired copy of the whule. and then published that reduced by 
photo-lithography. The evidence is the most valuable that we can 
yet obtain, on the earliest traceable civilization of the Egyptians, 
We have nu remains certainly dated older tlian these; and the 
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objects used 2S hieroglyphs here must have been already long 
familiar for them to hove been used for j ;ign^ They therefore 
lead us back to the third dynasty, or evift earlier times; and they 
show as various objects which are as yet quite unknown to us 
till much later ages. 

Wu can thus estimate the architecture of lbe pre-pyramid 
period. There were columns with spreading capitals and abaci, 
set up in row* to support the roof. There were papyrus columns 
with a eurioirs belbfop on the fliprwer t the source of the heavier 
conventional form of later times; these were probably carved in 
wood, and originated from a wooden tent pole. There were 
octagonal fluted columns tapering to the top* and painted with 
a black dado, a white ornamental band, and red above. There 
was the cornice of unrein serpents, which is so familiar in later 
times. And the granaries were already built with sloping sides, 
as seen on later tombs. In short, -di the essentials of an advanced 
architecture seem td have been quite familiar to the Egyptians; 
and we must cease to argue from the simplicity of the religious 
buildings which we know—such ai the granite temples of Qreh h 
or the limestone temple of Medum-for deciding on the archi¬ 
tecture of the fourth and third dynasties. We seem to be a$ far 
from a real beginning as ever. 

The animals drawn here show that the domestfcation of various 
Species was no uncommon tiling; apes, monkeys, many Linds of 
horned cuttle, ibexes. Ac,. and various birds, all appear familiarly 
in this age. And of the wild birds the eagfe, owl, and wagtail are 
admirably figured, far better than in Inter times. The Libyan race 
was already a civilized ally of Egypt using bows and arrows 
much as we set* them subsequently. The Kook employed were of 
liie established types, the ndze ami the chisel of bronze; the sickle 
of flint teeth *et In wood; die axe of stones thr head of the bow 
drill— all these are shown us. And the exactitude erf the standards 
of measure was a matter uf careful concern; the cuhit here does 
not differ from the standard of Inter times more than the thick¬ 
ness of a bit of stout card The draught-board was exactly the 
same as that which is found dowm to Creek times. 

Some dm Iters* however, point to a stage which passed away 
soon after. The sign for a seal is not a scarab, or a ring, but a 
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cylinder of fa*per r tel In gold ends* and fuming on a pin attadird 
to a necklace of .tone heads, CyUnden are often met with in 
early times, hut died out of use almost entirely by the eighteenth 
dynasty. This points to a connection with Babylonia in early 
times. Tin" nnmcirali are oJJ deriv'd from various lengths cjI rope: 
pointing tn an origijui] reckoning on knotted topes, as in many 
other countries. And some suggestion of the original home of 
Egyptian culture near the sea h made by the sign* far water 
being all black or <krfc blue-green Tills is A colour dial no one 
living on the muddy Nile would ever associate with water- rather 
should we suppose it to hove originated from the clear waters of 
the Red Sea. 

Another glimpse of I he prehistoric age in Egypt is afforded by 
the burials at Medium The later people always buried at full 
length, and with some provision for the body, nidi as food, head- 
tests, At- Such burial* arc (bund aiming the nobles a! Mrdum< 
But most of the people there buried in a contracted form, nose 
and knees, nr at least with the thigh bent square with the body 
ueeI hpels drawn up And moreover, no food-vessels or other 
objects arc put in. Yet there was no mere indifference shown; 
tliti bodies are in deep well tumbs. often placed m large wooden 
boxes, which must have been valuable in Egypt, and always 
iving with the head to the north, facing the east. Here is dearly 
a total difference in belief^ and probably also In race. We know 
that two mei^H the aquiline-no^d and the snout). am be db- 
tinguished in early times; and it scents that the aborigines used 
the contracted burial, and the dynastic race the extended hurbl. 
which - with ib riistorrifr—>oon bream n the national mode. 

Is it likely that the bulk of the people should have resisted 
tills change for some 800 years, and then have suddenly adopted 
it Id two or three generations? Does not this rapid adoption of 
the upper-class curtain, between the beginning of the fourth 
dynasty iintl the immediate!) succeeding times, suggest that the 
dynastic race did not enlci Egy pt till shortly before we find their 
monuments? At least, the notion that ihr stages preceding the 
known Tndtiummts should be sought outride of Egypt nod tbor 
this is the explanation of the dearth of objects before the Eourth 
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dynasty, is strengthened by tl*e change of custom and belief 
which we then find. 

Tfie mutilation v imd diseases that cotm ? tn light are remark¬ 
able. One man Imd lost his left leg hdov. the knee; another had 
Ins hand cut off and put in the tomb; others seem to have had 
bones excised., and placed separately with the body. In one case 
acute and chronic ini lamination anti rheumatism of the back had 
united most of She vertebrae into a solid mass down the inner 
side. In another case there Imd been a rickety curvature of the 
spine. To find so many peculiarities in only about fifbfen skeletons 
which I collected, is strange. These are all in the Royal College 
of Surgeons now, for study. 

Madam has, then, led us some nay farther back than we had 
retched before in the history of Egyptian civilization; but it has 
shown how vastly our inlonnation must be increased before the 
problems are solved. 
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The little Egyptian village oF Bchiwsa looL even Jess impres¬ 
sive than the sandy wastes of Tell el-Antamu. But it was the 
Oxyrhyiidius of tile Hellenistic era amt once the capital of its 
iwftu 1 or i iistrict. fti n country so rich in still-prominent physical 
remains of ib pad splendor Qxyrhvnchus seemed the least likely 
to tempt the archaeologist's spade, What induced English scluoJurs 
to start digging there toward the end of the ninete-t-nth (.vnlurv 
was a recent interest in written documents, papyri, which could 
have been preserved only in so dry a dim ale as Egypt’s. Tills 
interest led to die rise of a new branch uf archaeology with u 
abong philological orientation, which soon became a science in 
its Own right: pupyrology. 

In its mirtl widely accepted, sense papy mingy is restricted to 
the recovery and study of texts in the ancient classical languages, 
particularly Creek texts that date approximately from the begin¬ 
ning of the Ptolemaic rule to the advent of the Arabs, While the 
bulk of these texts arc written on papyrus, 3 few now also asso¬ 
ciated with papyrology may Ik- inscribed on vellum, leather, 
bone, wood. or pottery; inscriptionn on stone, however, are the 
subject of epigraphy. Ilia I papyrtfcgy deals abiinst exclusively 
with niateri.il uf Egyptian origin is due to the simple fact that 
with very few exceptions, among which the Dead Sea Scrolls art 
conspicuous, ancient texts written On perishable material and of 
nHighly the same period os their original composition are not apt 
to turn up anywhere else. This is the case even though papyrus, 
a writing material made from the fillers of an Egvptiiin iced, con¬ 
tinued to be used in Europe until the early Middle Ages. 

In modern limey the first Gn-ck papyri to be discovered were 
found ,n 1 '53 when the villa of a minor Epicurean philosopher, 
Phi Indent! S\ was excavated at Herctdimeum The* badly charred 
rolli. were ingeniously unrolled by a Franciscan father, Antonio 
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Piaggirt, Though of indifferent litermy value, they amused con¬ 
siderable attention in European learned circles when Winded- 
mann discussed them m his Open Lei ten in 1761. The first Creek 
papyri of Egyptian origin were discovered in the 17705 in Liin 
haytms. the district southwest of Cairo that hits ever since 
remained one of thdr principal sources. Of the fifty or so rails 
found by natives in an earthenware pot; nil but one were burned, 
allegedly Fot their .1nun.1tit properties. The sole iurdVrir was 
acquired by Cardinal SidV.no Borgia who in 177® published the 
text, which related to Hellenistic administrative matters. 

Largely because of the conventional objectives of archaeokK 
gists, hunting papyrus was left to the chance discovcries mid 
ransacking of the felkhirj. Om shudder* to think bow much bad 
been destroyed by the natives before they became aware of she 
demand for papyri. Once the odd European propensity fur this 
"rubbish" came to be known, illicit diggers indulged in what 
Mnspero bad called "unbridled pifiage*’ for papyrus, just as they 
lud formerly turned their avarice on the mummies. Wallis 
Budge in bis autobiography tells some gmesome stories on the 
subject. He, as agent of the British Museum, purchased from 
more or less surreptitious sources some uf the must precious of 
all papyn, among them ArisioiteV Just tr^tise qn the Comtfitu- 
Hem erf Athens. Earlier, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the first literary papyrus U\ appear w r as the XXIV book of the 
lliutl, som? followed by the hot orations of Demosthenes' con¬ 
temporary* Hyptrides, But, according to Frederic Kenyon, a 
former director of the British Museum, "up to the year 1877 all 
the known manuscripts on papyrus, literary or nondi reran, 
amounted to a total of less than two hundred*” 

At about that time X bore was a great increase In discoveries ot 
papyri as the native* began tn dig to the iwim of the Favum for 
lhe Gallic nitnpnft fertilising nifntiince that had resulted in the 
discovery til the Tell ehAnurnu tablets. And then, during the 
Season of iHStj—iy>,. Flinders Petrie made an interesting find in the 
Ptolemaic cemetery of tlra Fiiyum town uf Gurob. At first he hud 
Item disappointed tn the objects be encountered, particularly in 
die coffins, which he described as "of the most marvellous rude¬ 
ness- a few are good enough to be grotesque, but others ore 
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things of which a Pacific Islander would h* ashamed." Yet T these 
coffins, which reflected ttw dismal decadence to which Egyptian 
aft had descended alter three thousand yean, had ns tlidr inner 
layer "comparatively fine cartonn*ges,~ In many instances these 
had lieen made of u kind of papier-miche. of discarded papyri 
that find been moistened, pasted together, and pressed into the 
desired shape. Some of the papyri that hud been put to such a 
strange use by the ancient undertakers, were still in a fairtv goad 
condition and contained fully legible material that was de¬ 
ciphered and edited by Oxford scholars in 18910-94. VVliiie must 
of these writings were legal and official documents, they yiso 
Included a part 0 i both the Antjopc by Euripides and, m a copy 
that may ha ye been written during Plato* lifetime, of llse dia¬ 
logue PlmedO' 

Encouraged by PetffcV finds and by the response among 
Scholars thr world over, there wav hunched in 1695 the first 
scientifically planned and directed campaign for the specific pur¬ 
pose tif excavating papyri. Both Petrie and Das id Hogarth were 
connected with the earlier exploits, bur soon the principal work 
came to be earned out by two young Oxford scholars. Bernard 
P. Grenfd! and Arthur £. Hunt, who conducted regular cam¬ 
paigns for a decade on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
The two friends formed .1 most productive icurra and the 
"Dioscuri of Oxford’ became throughout the world of teaming a 
byword for proficient papyrolngtcal research Their first dig in 
the northern Pay tun met with great meet ss. riiougfr less than the 
one thry initiated out si dr the Fayum in 1897 at Oxyrhynchuv. At 
the Site nf this city, kndwij in antiquity for its substantial Creek 
population and later as a fhniriihing Christian center* Grenfell 
and Hunt s anticipations were borne out by the discovery of so 
many fascinating and precious documents that the sheer physical 
handling of them was "almost embarrassing,” However, both men 
were equal to the scholarly task* the literary and documentary 
windfall entailed- Tbelr accurate deciphering, sound identifica¬ 
tions. critical comments, and fine translations gaim-d them great 
resprtT From other students, who alio marveled at tln;ir prompt 
publication of much uf the material. At Oxford in 19&S Grenfell 
w-di appointed professor of papyrology and Hunt was made j 
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lecturer on the same subject. When the formers health gave way, 
Hunt succeeded him, Later Grenfell's health improved and llicy 
were able In resume their partnership. 

The first campaign at OxjThyncbns in 1897 produced several 
finds that have remained unsurpassed. The most famous of all is 
a document containing a collection of Sayings of Jesus that Cren* 
fell and Hunt called *"1,0210,” a somewhat controversial term 
because of its usage in early Christian literature. The problems 
raised by this and some Claistian documents they encountered 
later—including further Sayings of Jesus (1903) and fragments of 
an unknown gospel—have divided theologians ever since. Some 
hold the ""Login" to hove been a source, Jn addition to Mark, for 
the synoptic Gospels of Matthew and Luke, though the Sayings 
found at Oxyifiy fichus arc of unknown, non-cunoiucal wording* 

Other discoveries of ibe first dig a I O^yrhyuchus almost equal 
the theological fragments in value. Among them are beautiful 
poetic passages ascribed to Aleman and Sappho, A longer poem, 
which is an appeal by the poetess to her estranged brother. Is 
now generally recognised as genuiijc. 

Additional excavations were carried out in Lhe Fayum from 
1898 to 190a. Some of these operations were sponsored by the 
University of CLdifomia and had as their main objective the town 
of Ttbunis. There a cemetery of crocodiles was found and it was 
noticed by chance that the reptilian mummies had been stuffed 
with papyri. These singular repositories yielded interesting offi¬ 
cial documents concerning Flolemnic domestic regulations. 

Such non-literary papyri lack the gtmnour of tlio literary and 
theological texts but arc scarcely less important because of the 
vital economic, administrutivev and social data they furnish. In 
Hunt's words, not being ""designed lor the public eye ami pos¬ 
terity , . . [they) are as a class ephemeral and personal Their 
vuIeli 1 lies largely in the insight they afford into llie business of 
comimm everyday life, from the official in his office down to the 
labourer in hb fields. Titey draw aside the curtain, so to sayv 
unci show ns rhv figure actually at work, off their guard, free uf 
all artificiality and pose." 

Wbtm Grenfell and Hunt returned to Ojcyrhynchus in January 
1906, thfi success Oi their further digging was immediate and so 
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phcnomeu+d that it soon brought u hast of oibi?r erxpeditkms, 
German, Fmich, and Italian, to the area. Here "amid hundreds 
of sm ftJIer fragments tlu^re were a couple Cif cores of folk* con¬ 
taining ten or twelve columns, other pieces containing five or six. 
and many more one or two columns."* The greatest discoveries 
were classical texts of Greek masterpieces, such as two large 
fragments of Pindar's Faeam, die Htjpsipyh.* ol Euripides, a first- 
rate manuscript of Plato's Symposium. and the by now famous 
H?Uenic&, a historical work on ancient Grecce by an unidentified 
Greek biftOCian of the highest caliber. 

By lQtrj the “Oxford Dioscuri hud done their fieldwork. The 
editing and publishing of their vast material occupied them for 
the years to come. Despite their rapid pace of work, increasingly 
shouldered by Hunt during Crcnlolls tong breakdown, the job 
was not fully completed in their lifetime?, and there may very 
well be further surprises in wliat remains to he edited and 
published. 


Manuscripts From the Sands of Egypt 

BERNARD GRENFELL 

E had ton some time fdt that one of the most promising «l« 
in Egypt for finding Greet manuscripts was the city of Gjcyrhyn- 
chus, the modern Belmcseh, situated on tlie edge of the western 
desert lao miles south of Cairo. Being the capital of the Nome, 
it must have Been the abode of many rich persons who could 
aJford to possess a library of literary teats. Though the ruins of 
the old town were known to be fairly extensive, and it was prob¬ 
able that most oF them were of the Cnieeo-Rnnian period, neither 
town nor cemetery appeared to have been plundered for antiqui¬ 
ties in recent times. Above all, Oxyrbynchus seemed to be a site 

Pram Crenfdi'i "Oiyrbyr.ciiiU .n(J jlj Papyri," Egyptian Eirpbitatian Fund. 
An:ik*f: iit/gtj Hr port 
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where fragments df Christen literature might be expected of an 
earlier date than the fourth teiitur y, to which our oldest manu¬ 
scripts of the Kcw Testament belong; for the place was renowned 
in the fourth and fifth centuries on account of the number df its 
churches and monasteries* and the rapid spread of Christianity 
about Oxyrhynehui, as soon as die new religion was officially 
recognized* implied that it had already taken a strong hold 
during the preceding centuries of persecution. 

The wished dor opportunity for digging at Oxyrbynehus 
offered itself last autumn, when leave was obtained for Professor 
Flinders Petrie and myself to excavate anywhere in the strip of 
desert, ninety miles long, between the Falyum and Minych. 
Behneseh was chosen for our headquarters, and work was begun 
there early in December bv Professor Petrie who, alter making 
0 preliminary survey of the rite, and digging for 0 week* found 
that both the town and tombs belonged to die Roman period So 
when I arrived on December coth, accompanied by my colleague 
Mr. A S. Hunt. Professor Petrie at once handed over the excava¬ 
tions at Sehneseh to us, and himself left to explore the edge of 
tlifi desert within the limits of the concession, ultimately settling 
down at the early Egyptian cemetery of Desbaslieh, forty miles 
to the north, with what success is related by himself elsew here. 

The ruins ol Oxyrhyucbus are eight miles west from Bent* 
Mazur, a rail way-Nation on the Nile, and are just inside the 
desert, separated on the east from the Bahr Yusuf by a narrow 
strip of cultivation. At a point some fifteen miles to the north the 
Libyan hills recede far back into the desert, and* not returning 
until far above Bchneseh. form :i bay like the entrance to the 
llEunmamat Valley at Koptos* so that to the west of Qcyrhynchus 
there is 0 broad flat plain stretching for six miles up to a series of 
low basalt hills, through which runs the road to Lire small oasis 
of Bahriyeh. 

The area ol the ancient town is ill miles bug* and in most 
parts £ mile broad, its modern representative, Bclmeseh, still 
Occupying a small fraction of ft an the east side. Though now 
consisting only of a few squalid huts and four picturesque bat 
dilapidated mosques, it wa$ au important place until mediaeval 
times, and all the debris near the village, amounting to nearly 
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half the whole s\W, is strewn with Arabic pottery. Eb decline is 
doubt less due to its unprotected situation on the tlnscTt dde of 
the {Ruhr Yusuf k which renders it exposed to frequent nocturnal 
raids by the Bedawiu. who have settled in large numbers along 
this part of the desert edge One of these nods look place while 
w’c? were there, and an unsuccessful attempt was made to get into 
our luiL Though an application addressed to Cairo refilled m 
measures being pmniptly taken to prevent our bring troubled 
again, it is hardly .surprising that the Bchncseh fcUahin are grad¬ 
ually migrating to the rising village of Sruulafeh on the opposite 
hank of the Bahr Yusuf, 

Bchnesdi has, however, still a claim to distinction in its Arabic 
cemetery, the largest In the district, and a place oF peculiar sanc¬ 
tity. owing to tlse number of thfkhz i buried there, including a 
local samt of much repute, Daknkf, whose tomb H n conspicuous 
object i-H mile-, nd m the desert plain to the west. Numbers of 
tbe$e domed tombs are scattered about, chiefly on eminences, in 
the central part of the site, many of them containing ancient 
columns taken from the town: and most, of the Arabic mounds 
immediately to the west and south-west of die village Jiave been 
used for purposes of burial. 

My first impressions on examining the site were not very 
favourable. As \mz been said, about half of it was Arabic; and, 
with regard tn the other half, a thousand years" use as a i|uarry 
for limestone and bricks had dearly reduced the buildings and 
houses to utter min. In many parts of the site which find not 
been used as a depository for rubbish, especially to the north- 
west, lines of limestone chips or banks of sand marked the posi¬ 
tions of buildings of which the walk had been dug out. but of 
the walls themselves scarcely anything was left, except part of 
the town wall enclosing the north-west of the site, the buildings 
having been cleared away down to t heir foundations* or to 
within a few courses of them. It was obvious from the outset draft 
the remains of tbe Roman dtv were not onlv much worse pre¬ 
served than those of the Faiyfim towns which we had dug die 
year before, and in which most of the houxra still had thdr walk 
partly standing, but that if papyri were- to be found, tliey must 
be looked for not in the shallow remains of houses, but iri the 
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rubbish mounds of course, might cover buildings, but it 

was more probable that they would net; and there Is a great 
difference between digging houses which after being deserted 
had simply fallen in and become covered with sand, and digging 
rubbUh mounds. In the former there is always the diance of 
finding valuable things which have been left behind or concealed 
by the list occupant^ such as a board of coins or st collection of 
pnpvms rolls buried In a pot; while in rubbish mounds, since the 
objects found must have beet* thrown away deliberately, they 
were nineb h-ss likely to be valuable, and were quite certain to 
be in much worse condition. The result of our excavations 
showed tbit I had been so far tight in that the rubbish mounds 
were nothing but rubbish mounds; and the miscellaneous smid! 
ant faux which we found are of little interest, while the number of 
papyri which arc sufficiently well preserved to be of use was but 
triding compared to the mass which Ls hopelessly fragmentary or 
defaced. Fortunately, however, the total find of papyri was £0 
enormous that even the small residue of valuable ones forms a 
collection nut only larger than any one site has hitherto pro¬ 
duced. but probably equal to any existing collection of Greek 
papyri < , 

Wo started work upon the town on Jammy nth by setting 
Some seventy men and boys to dig trenches through a low 
mound on the outside of the site, n little to the north of the 
supposed temple. The choice proved a very Fortunate one* for 
papyrus scraps at once begnn to come to light in considerable 
quantities. varied by uncial fragments and occasional complete 
qf neartv complete official and private dneuments. i-atcr in the 
week Mr. Hunt, in sorting the papyri found on the second day, 
noticed on a crumpled piece of papyrus* written on both sides in 
uncial characters, the Creek word |L , \F^ > OC ( mote }, which at 
once suggested to him the verse in the Gospels about the mote 
and the beam, A further examination showed tint the passage in 
the papyrus reallv was the conclusion of the vw^ in question, 
but that the rest of the writing differed considerably from the 
Gospels, imd was, in fact, a leai out ol a boot cojiLiining a cob 
lection oF ChrftfV savings, some of which were new The fnlfnw^ 
ing day Mr. Hunt identified jumtinrr uncuti fragment as containing 
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most of the first chapter of St. Matthew* Gospel. The evidence 
both of the handwriting and (if the dated papyri with which they 
were found m^kes it certain I hat neither the 4, Logix* nor thr 
St Matthew fragment were written later than the third centun 
a,d.: and they are therefore a century older than the oldest 
manuscripts of the New Testament* It Is not improbable that 
they were the remains of a library belonging to some Christian 
who perished m the persecution during Diocletian 1 * reign, and 
whose book* were then thrown away. By a happy freak of for¬ 
tune we Imd thus within a week of excavating in the town lit 
upon two examples of the kind of papyri which we most desired 
to find 

Since this rubbish mound had proved so fruitful I proceeded 
to increase the number of workmen gradually up to no, and, as 
we moved northwards over other parts of the site, the flow of 
papyri soon became a torrent which it was difficult to tope with 
Each tot found by a pair, man and Hhw, had to bn kept separate: 
for the knowledge that papyri ore found together is frequently 
of the greatest importance fur determining their date, and since 
it fs Inevitable that so fragik a material should sometimes be 
broken in the process of extricating it from ihc closely-packed 
soil, it is impel a rive to keep together, as far as possible, frag- 
merit* of the same document. We engaged two men to make tin 
boxes for storing tin. papyri, but for the next ten weeks they 
could hrtully keep pace with us. 

Ax I futd anticipated, the remains qf houses in the low ground 
between and outside the rubbish mounds were too shallow to be 
wordi digging, and the rubbish mounds proved to cover very few 
traces of walk, much less any complete building. The papyri 
were, as a rule, not very far from like surface: in one patch of 
ground, indeed, merely turning up the soil with one's boot would 
frequently disclose a layer of papyri, and it was seldom that we 
found even tolerably well-preserved documents at a greater 
depth Ilian ten feet. The explanation is that the damp soaking up 
from below, owing u> the rive of the Nik bed. has pros ed fatal to 
wluit papyri there may have been m the lower levels. It was not 
uncommon to find at two dr tliree feel from the surface in the 
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lower parts of mounds r«ills which hid been hopelessly spoiled 
by damp. 

The mounds divided themselves roughly into three classes: 
those on the outside of the site producing first to early fourth 
century papyri, those near the village being of the mediaeval 
Arabic period T while the intermediate ones chiefly produced 
papyri of the Byzantine period, varied occasionally by earlier 
ones or by Arabic papyri of the eighth and ninth centimes. The 
old town, founded probably on the river-hank where the modern 
village stands, thus reached its widest extent in the Roman 
period, and has been contracting ever since. As a rule, the papyri 
found in one mound tended to be within a century or two of 
each other; and where a mound had several layers of papyri at 
different depths, the different*' of date between the highest and 
the lowest was generally not very marked* though two of the 
highest mounds hud a layer of Byiomfcine papyri on the top and 
Another of second In tldrd century lower down. Some cases 
where a mound was of a composite character, i t', where it really 
contained two or three smaller mounds heaped up at different 
periods and then all covered over by later rubbish, produced 
rather curious anomalies- (hie of these composite mom mJs had in 
one part of it early first-century a d. papyri quite close to ihe 
surface; a few yards distant* but in the same mound, papyri five 
fir sis centuries later were found at a much greater depth. 

The papyri tended to run in layers rather than to he scattered 
through several feet of rubbish, and as a rule west associated 
with the particular kind of rubbish composed largely of pieces 
of straw urid twigs which the natives call vf$h. It was not infre¬ 
quent to find large quantities of papyri together, especially in 
three mounds* where the mass was so great that these finds most 
probably represent pari nf the local Archives thrown away at dif¬ 
ferent periods, it was the custom tn Egypt to store up carefully 
in the government record offices it each town official documents 
of every kind dealing with the administration and taxation of the 
country; and to these archives even private Individuals used to 
send letters, contracts, flee-., which they wished to keep, After a 
time, when she records were no longer wanted, a clearance be- 
came [HXKWtiy, and tnanv of Lite old papyrus rolls were put in 
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baskets or mi wicker trays anti 11 if town away as; rubbish, in the 
first of these 'archive" mounds, of which the papyri belong to the 
end cl the first and beginning of the second century* we some¬ 
times found not only the contents of a basket all together, but 
baskets themselves full of papyri. Unfortunately- it was the prat* 
tiee to tear most of the rolls to pieces first, and of the rest many 
luid naturally been broken or crushed In being tluowti away, or 
had been iuh>ecjqen!!y spoiled by damp, st. ih&i the amoimt 
discovered which is likely lo be of Lise, though huge in itself, 
bears but a small proportion to what the whole amount might 
have been. In the second find of archives the papyri belonged 
to the latter part of the third or early part of ihe fourth century, 
and several of them are targe official documents which are likely 
to be of more Qian usual interest The third and by fur the great¬ 
est find, that of the Byzantine archive, itiok place tm March iSth 
and iyth ( and was. i suppose, «a “rccordT in ptdut of quantity 
On the first uf these two days we cumr upon a mmrad which had 
a thick layer consisting almost entirely of [papyrus rolls, lliere 
was mom for six pairs of men and boys to be working simul¬ 
taneously at this storehouse, and the difficulty was to find enough 
baskets in all Bdhnsch to contain Lhc papyri. At the end of the 
days work no less than thirty-six good-sized baskets were 
brought in from this plain . Several of them buffed with fine rolls 
three tn ten feet long, including some of the largest Greek tolls 
] have ever seen. As tlae lu^Hi were required for the next day s 
work, Mr. Hunt And I started at 9 pm. after dinner to stow away 
the papyri in some empty paelring'-ca^s which we fortunately 
had at hand, The task wits only finished .ii three In the imrrmiig, 
and on the following night we had a repetition of it. for twenty■ 
five more hasketo were filled before rise place was exhausted. 

This was cm kst great find uf papyri - . . 
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The finding of Tutankhamen's tomb in 1922 iv still the greatest 
romance in the annals nt archaeology It Has all the elements of 
a first-rate adventure story: the suspense of a Jong Search; lurk- 
Lug doubts and Ekckciing hopes; and, at the point of dispair* uid- 
den discovery. There is the triumph of a determined mind over 
all odds sand agaiusl tliir predictions of I tie experts, and then the 
crowning achievement in the discovery ol a fabulous treasure 
that wen lot Elis hav hrsf nothing oF its luster Like the greatest of 
adventure*, it hi the fairy-tale quality of bring utterly imp rob- 
able. Who would ha vie believed m tin* existence of a pharaoh s 
gtave* hivishlv equipped and fully intact with the king resting in 
his golden coffin as he was buried almost 3,500 years ago? Fqr 
once archaeology’ made the headlines when the news from Egypt 
was Hushed to five continents. Struggling to be sober and scien¬ 
tific, archaeological spadework seemed to revert at least in the 
public image, to its (rineteenih“Century preoccupation with 
treasure hunting. Yet the find was only posable because of the 
wholly scienlific method and adminihly well-reasoned plan of 
Howard Carter, whose greatest gift to The worth of one of lib 
colleagues was patience. 

Who was tin: king whom Carter made one of the most cele¬ 
brated of all Egyptian pharaohs? He was of little consequence, 
a hoy king who died, at the approximate age of eighteen; his 
ineffective regime of about si* years overshadowed by the 
revived power of the priests of Thebes, who had recently tri¬ 
umphed over tile apostate Aldtenutcn. I utankluimefi was actu¬ 
ally the last of the once great Eighteenth Dynasty under which, 
during the sixteenth century Egypt hud freed herself from 
tlie alien llytsos and become in aggressive empire. He had 
apparently started his royal career in the new capita] as Tutankh- 
aten P or successor to Akhnaten, after the death of annlher 
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prince Brito had been given in marriage to one of the pharaoh's 
daughters. The many likenesses of Tut in his tomb make it quite 
certain that he was closely related to Akhenaten; indeed, he may 
tiave been his son. although he acceded to the throne by mar¬ 
riage, since royal succession in Egypt followed the female line. 
His features show the same tired refinement and inbreeding, 
with slightly Negroid traits, el; those of his predecessor. \V e have 
little information about tine king. Perhaps because of Ins associa¬ 
tion with the heretic, monotheistic Akhensiteii, the memory of 
Tut was systematically wiped out from Liter records. In Howard 
Carters ivordsr "Of the man iiimself—if indeed he ever arrived 
at the dignity of manhood—and of he* personal character we 
know nothing. * . P In the present state of our knowledge we 
might say with truth that the one outstanding feature of his life 
was the fact that he died and was buried'* 

Actually in its layout and dimensions* the lomb is anyt hin g 
but imposing and compares unfavorably with those of Set! or 
Ramses Vl above IL Their construction in later da vs may have 
covered up the entrance of Tut*s sepn 1 ehf?r and perhaps explains 
why it was left unmolested for three millenniums. Thus the tomb 
is in some measure 4 reflection of the king's imignifieance, In all 
IikcIilKK>d p the splendor of its furnishings was not at all out of 
the ordinary and may have been easily outshone by other tombs. 
But as the latter had all suffered the misfortune of having been 
pillaged, we shall probably never know* how they were furnished, 
it et It wiU not dp to minimise either the artistic merit or the his¬ 
torical value of the rich trove cleared by Carter and his assistants 
during several unions. Artistically, little else found in Egypt sur¬ 
passes it. While a few alabaster vases and other objects may be 
in doubtful taste, most of them are delicately beautiful, reflecting 
to some degree the short dived freedom of the Amir™ age r 
Among the mam 1 exquisite pieces—pectorals, mgs, amuieLs, 
daggers,, diadems, statuettes, dy/iob, lamps, fans, funerary fur¬ 
niture—perhaps finest are the magnificent golden tlirnue in pure 
Amur Tin style and sym holism with its cloisonne decorations of 
faience and precious stone, the third coffin of pure gold whose 
material value runs prohiibly into hundreds of thousands of dot- 
bri, the wonderful gold masks of the king, and the enormous 
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canopic chest oi his visc^ia guarded by the statuettes of four 
alluring godd^es. The majority of all Lhe treasures are now 
housed in the Cairo National Museum where, somewhat to the 
regret of its curators, Tutankhamen steals the show, having be¬ 
come such an attraction that tourists are apt to disregard all die 
rest of that institutions outstanding exhibits, 

Howard Carters quest for Tut has been frequently told, but 
nowhere better than in his own hook. Originally brought to 
Egypt as a draughtsman to the Egj'ptologist F E- Newberry 
when still m his leone, lie served as assistant to Petrie in lS^ 
During Maspcros second tenure as director of antiquities he was 
named chief of the monuments of Upper Egypt and Nubia It 
urns then that he began his first excavations m the Valley of the 
Kings. The discovery' of the boy kings tomb was by no means 
hu first arcbaoologicaJ success. He had previously opened or 
cleared the roval tombs of Thutmose IV, HaLriicpsut, 
AmenophiS I, Again on Maspcros insistence, Carter was engaged 
as superin ten dent of estivations by George Herbert, filth 
Carnarvon, a wealthy English sportsman who entered the held uf 
Egyptian archa^lugy in~ 1907. At that time the concession for 
excavating in the VaUev of the Kings was held by American, 
TlitXKkre Davis. However, by 1914 Davis was thoroughly con¬ 
vinced, as Bdamd had been earlier, that the Valley was Mly 
exhausted and would yield no further tomb, Camioon was 
therefore able to take over from Davis. 

Despite Miispero's warning, bolt. Carter and Carnarvon re¬ 
mained hopeful. Carter was encouraged by several isolated 
minor Ends made previously by Davis which carried inscriptions 
of an obscure king whose tomb had never been accounted ior- 
Tutankhnmen. Carter believed this king’s tomb was somewnere 
in the vicinity, and with the aid of a map, he sjsteni&ti y 
narrowed down the sites in which exploratory excavation show 
he carried out. For six years, partially interrupted by Uorld 
War l, the earth proved unprofitable, though on two occasions 
Carter tame within a hairbreadth of the entrance to Tuts 
tomb. At one time ho refrained from digs"'? <here iin >' fu ™ 
in order not to interfere with the visitors to Ramses % Is tomb, 
on* of the most popular in the Valley. 


So 
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Full work was resumed In 11117, again without results. By igu 
Carnarvon tended to accept tlie verdict of Diuis and Maipeio, 
However, when Carter u&u-d to shoulder the cost of excavating 
for another season himself, the Cart pledged his financial support 
for one more year. Barely a week after the reopening of the cam¬ 
paign an October 28. 19x2, a flight of steps wus laid bare; Refus 1 
lug to be tempted fay curiosity. Carter proceeded slowly arid 
methodically, hampered by interference from the Egyptian gov¬ 
ernment. Only in 1928. five years after Carnarvon’s death, did 
Carter reach the pharaoh’s sarcophagus and open its coffin of 
solid gold. 


The Tomb of Tutankhamen 
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Evkh 5JKCE my first visit to Egypt in tBga it f^d ht ^ n mv 
ambition to dig in Tire Valley [of the Kings], and when, at the 
imitation of Sir WUHam Garstin and Sir Gaston Muspero, f 
began to excavate for Lard Carnarvon in 1907, it was our Joint 
fiope that eventually we might be able to get a concession there. 
I had, as a matter of tact, when Inspector of the Antiquities 
Department, found, and superintended the clearing of, two 
tombs m The Valley for Mr, Theodore Davis, and this had made 
me the more anxious lu work there under ^ regular concession. 
For the moment il was impossible, nod for seven years we dug 
with varying fortune in other parts of the Theban necropolis. . . . 

In 1914 our discovery of the tomb of Amen hetep I. on th E 
summit of the Draft abtil Negga foothills, once more turned our 
attention Valfeywords, and we awaited! our chance with some 
impatience. Mr. Theodore Davis, who still held the concession. 

From The IfTThb ot Tvt-Ahkh Amea by tfcnuaid Caitei and A. C. Mace 
( i S 2 3 .'. Pkprtetrtl by pcfmiiudn of Cu»dl 61 Co., Lid. Jf ,d Uw mentors 
of the eiLule- How aid Cutter, 
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bad already published die fact that be cunsidemi The Valley 
exhausted, and (hat there were no more fcmah* to be found, a 
statement corroborated by the bet (hat in hh last two seasons 
he did very little work in The Valley proper, but spent must of 
his time UKCuvatiTig in the approach thereto, in the neighboring 
north valley* where be hoped to End the tombs of the priest 
kings and of the Eighteenth Dynasty queens* and in the mounds 
surrounding the Temple of Mtximefc Hahn, Never dieless he was 
loath to give up the site, and it w as not until June, 1914. that we 
actually received the long-coveted concession. Sir Gastim Mas- 
pern, Director oF the Antiquities Department, who signed our 
concession, agreed with Mr. Davis that th^ site was exhausted* 
and told us frankly that he did not consider that it would repay 
further investigatum. We remembered however, that nearly a 
hundred year* earlier Beizoni had made a similar claim, and 
refused to be convinced. We hat! made a thorough investigation 
of the site, and were quite sure that there were areas, covered 
by the dumps of previous excavators, which Imd never been 
properly examined 

Clearly enough we saw that very heavy work lay before u\ 
and that many thousands of tons of surface debris won h i have to 
be removed before we could hope to End anything; but there 
was always the chance that a tomb might reward us in the end* 
and, even if tltcre was nothing else to go upon, It was a chance 
that we were quite willing tn (alee. As a matter of fact we had 
something more, and, at the tisk of being accused oF post actum 
prescience, I will state that we hud definite hope of finding the 
tomb of one particular king* and that king Tut ankli-Amen. 

To explain the reasons for tins belief of ours we must him (0 
the publishi?d pa^es Mr. Danis's excavations. Towards the end 
of Ins work in The Valiev lie had found, hidden under a rock,, a 
faience cup which bore the name of Tut ankh-Amen. In the same 
region be tunic upon u miali pit-tomb, in which were found an 
unnamed alabaster itstuette. possibly of Ay* and a broken 
wooden box, in which were fragments of gold foil, bearing the 
figures and names of Tutankh'Amen and his queen. On die buds 
of these fragments of gold be claimed that he had actually found 
the burial place of Tui-ankh-Amen. The theory was quite unten- 
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able. for the pit-tomb in ijucstion was small and IniIgtiifiL-an! p of 
a type ihat might very well belong to 4 member of thv royal 
boose hold m the Rimiettiftld period, but hitlkrunslv inadequate 
for a king* burial in the Eighteenth Dynasty. Obviously, the 
royal ie uteri a I found in it liad been placed there at some btei 
period, and had nothing to do with the tomb itself. 

Seine little distance eastward from this tomb, he had also 
found Esi one of his curlier years of work f 1907-8)* buried in an 
irregular bate cut in the side of the rock, a cache of Large pottery 
jars, with sealed maul It*, and hieratic inscriptions upon their 
shoulders. A cursory examination was made of their contents, 
and m these teemed to consist merely of broken pottery, bundles 
of linen, and other oddmenb, Mr, Davis refused to be interested 
in them, and they were laid aside and stacked a wav tn the store¬ 
room of his Valley house. There, Seme while afterwards, Mr, 
Winlock noticed them, and immediately realised their impor¬ 
tance. With Mr_ Daviss consent the entire collection oF jars was 
packed and sent tn die Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
and there Mr, Wbolodc made a thorough exmniruitfnn of their 
contents* Extraordinarily friteresring the?) proved to be. There 
Were day stub, seine bearing the name of Tut-ankh Amen and 
others tlsc impression of the royal necropolis seal, fragments of 
magnificent painted pottery vases, linen head-shawts—one in¬ 
scribed with the latest known date of Tut-ankh Arntrni reign— 
Rural cottars, of the kind represented as worn bv mourners m 
burial scenes, and a mass of other miscellaneous obits’ the 
uhcle representing, -ippaiently, the noteriol which had been 
used during the funeral ceremonies of Tut-ankh’Amen, and after- 
wards : a 11 ■ ■ r€?d together and slacked away within the jars. 

We had thus three distinct pieces of evidence—the faience cup 
found beneath the rock, the gold foil from the small pit-tomb, 
And tbss important cache of fimemry material—wbicli seemed 
definitely to connect Tut-ankh^Arncn with this particular part of 
The Valley. To these must be added a fourth- It was Jn the near 
vicinity of these other finds that Mr. Davis had discovered the 
famous Akh’etvAten cache. This contained the funerary remains 
of heretic royalties, brought hurriedly from Tell d Amaimt and 
hidden here for safety> and that it was Tut-ankh Amen himself 
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who was responsible for tbi*EF removal and reburial we cm be 
reasonably sure from the fact that a number of his day seals 
were found. 

With all tills evidence before us we were thoroughly ranvinccd 
in our minds that the tomb nf Tut aukh Amen was stiD to End, 
and that it ought to be situated not far from the centre of The 
Valley. Jn mty case, whether we found Tut-arrkh Amro or not, ue 
fdt that a systematic and exhaustive search of the inner Valley 
presented reasonable chances of success, and we were in the set 
of completing mu plans for an eta borate campaign in the season 
of 1914-15 when war broke out, and far the time being all the 
plans had to be left in abeyance 

War-work claimed most of my time fur the nest few years, 
but there were occasional intervals In which 1 was able to carry 
ont small pieces of excavation* In February 1915* example* 1 
made a complete clearance of the Interior of the tomb of 
Amcubetep 1 IL partially excavated in 1799 by M. Devilliers,. one 
of the members of Napoleons ^Commission uEgypteT and re- 
excavated later by Mr. Theodore Davis. In die course of this 
work we marie Live interesting discovery, from the evidence of 
intact fotm da t ion-deposit* outside die entrance and from other 
material found within the tomb, that it had been originally 
designed by Thotkmes IV P and that Queen Tyi had actually been 
buried there. . . # 

Ln the autumn of 1917 our real campaign in The Valley opened. 
The difficulty was to know where to begin, for mountains of 
rubbish thrown out bv previous excavators encumbered the 
ground in ail directions, ami no sort of record had ever l>eera 
kept as to winch sinea* had been properly excavated and which 
had not Clearly the only satisfactory thing to do was to dig 
systematically right down nt« bedrock* and 1 Suggested to Ltird 
Carnarvon that we take as a starting-point the triangle of ground 
defined by the tombs of Raineses II, Mcren-Phih. and Ramoses 
VL, the area In which we hoped the tomb of Tu^nkirAmen 
might be situated. 

It was rather a desperate undertaking. the site being piled 
high with enormous heapi of throw n-Otit rubbish, but I had rea¬ 
son to believe that the ground beneath had never been touched. 
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And a strong conviction that we should find a tomb there. in the 
course of the seasons work we cleared a considerable part of tbe 
upper layer? of this area, and advanced our excavations right up 
to the foot of tlie tomb of ftamescs VL Here we came on n series 
of workmen's huts, built over masses of hint boulders, the tatter 
usually indicating in The Vail tv the near proximity of a tomb. 
Our natural impulse was to enlarge our clearing in this direct ion, 
but by doing this we should have cut off all access to tln> tomb 
of Hamcscs above^ to visitors one of the most popular tombs in 
the whole Valley. We determined to await a more convenient 
opportunity. So far the only results from our work were some 
ttotraai, in t Pits ting but not exdiing. 

We resumed our work m this region in the season of 19x9-20. 
Our Bnt need was to break fresh ground For a dump and in the 
course of this prclirmruir> p work we lighted on some small de¬ 
posits of Raineses IV H near the entrance to his tomb. The idea 
this year was to dear the whole of the remaining part of the 
triangle already mentioned, so we started in with a fairly large 
gang of workmen. By the time Lord and Lady Carnarvon arrived 
in March the whole of the top debris had been mnoved* and we 
were ready to clear down into what we believed to lye virgin 
ground below. We soon had proof that we were right, for we 
presently came upon a small cache containing thirtcti-n ulabastt-r 
jars, bearing the names of Ramoses II and Mer*»ivF fah probably 
from the tomb of die latter. As this was the nearest approach to 
a real find that we had yet made in Hu Valiev, we were 
naturally somewhat excited, and Lady Carnarvon, 1 rfinetnber. 
hsUted on digging out these jar i—beautiful spetimnw they were 
“With her own hands. 

With the exception of the ground covered by the workmens 
hu% we had now exhausted the whole of Our triangular area, 
end had found no tomh. 1 was still hopeful., but we decided to 
leave this particular section untiL by making a very early start in 
the autumn, we could accomplish it without causing inconven¬ 
ience to visitors 

For oui nest attempt we elected the small lateral valley in 
which tlic tomb of Thathmes III was situated This occupied us 
tliTOUghmiE the whole of the two folio wing seasons, and, though 
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nothing intrinsically valuable was found, wb discovered an idler* 
esting ardiaetilosjii'jl fact The actual tomb in which TbcrthmfiS 
111 was buried had Suren found by Lore* in hidden m a 

deft in an Inaccessible spot some way up the face of the diff- 
Excavating in the valley bd«w s we came upon the beginning of 
o tomb, by its fnnndation^eposits originally intended For din 
same bug, Presumably, while the work on this low-level lumh 
was in progress, it occurred rn Thothmes or to hb architect dial 
the deft in the rock above was a better site. It certainly pre¬ 
sented better duiuee* of concealment, il that were the reason for 
the change; though probably the more plausible explanation 
would be that <mr of the tureen lia I dowrqimm of mm wfclch visit 
Luxor occasionally may have Hooded out the lower tomb, and 
suggested to Thothmes that his mummy would have a more ccm^ 
fortubfe resting-place on a higher level. 

Near by* at the entrance to another fthandotied tomb, w c came 
upon foundaUoii-dcposiLs of his wile Mer>t T Re j ffrttshr. s p-iriil 1 
sister of thr gieat queen of that name Whether we are to infer 
that she was buried there is a moot point, far il would be con¬ 
trary to all custom to find a queen in Tin? Valley, In any case 
file tomb was afterwards appropriated by the 1 hr ban official 
Sen-ncfer. 

We luul now dug In Tin: Valley for several seasons with ex¬ 
tremely scanty results h and it became a much debated question 
whether we should continue the work, or try fox a more profit- 
ah I- utn ds* where. After the\e barren years wore we justified in 
going on with it? My own feeling w»us that *o long a? j single 
area of untouched ground remained the risk was worth inking. 
It is true that you inay find less in more time in The Valley than 
in any other site in Egypt, hut, on the other hand, if ■* lucky 
strike be made, yon will be repaid for years and years of dull 
and unprofitable work 

There was still, moreover, the combination of Bint boulders 
^nd workmen's huts at the foot of the tomb of Hameses \\ tn be 
investigated* and 1 fold always had a kind of superstitious feeling 
that in that particular comer of Thr Valley one of the missing 
kings* possibly TutaiiklvAmen, might be found* Certainly the 

ratification oi the debris there should indicate a iomb, Eseotu- 
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ally we decided to demote a final season to The Valley. and. by 
milking .m early riart, to cut off access to the tomb of Raineses 
VI, if that should prove neccssary h at a time when it would 
cause ibe [east intunvenichct: to visitors. . . . 

Tht history of The Valley . - lias never lacked the dramatic 
element and in this, the latest episode, it has held to its tradi¬ 
tions. For consider the circumstances. This was to be our final 
season in The Valiev, Six full seasons we tad excavated there, 
and season after season had dm wit a blank; we had worked for 
months at a stretch ami found nothing, and only an excavator 
knows how desperately depressing that can be; we hud almost 
mode up our mind that we were beaten, and wTie preparing to 
leave The Valley mid tty our luck elsewhere; and then—hardly 
had wc set hoc to the ground in our last despairing effort than 
we made a discovery llial far exceeded our wildest dreams. 
Surely, never befrne in the whole history of excavation had a full 
digging season been compressed within the space nf Eve days. 

Let me try and tell the story of it all* It will not be easy, for 
the dramatic suddenness of die initial discovery IHt me in a 
dart'd condition p and the months that have Followed Fiave been 
$n crowded with Incident lliat I Imvc hardly hud time to think. 
Setting it down on paper will perhaps give me a chance to 
real tie what lias happened and all that it means. 

I arrived in Luxor on October sStb and by November 

1st 1 had enrolled my workmen and was ready to begin. Our 
former excavations had stopped short at the north east comer 
of the tomb of Raineses V 1 T and from this pomt 1 started trench¬ 
ing south wards. It will be remembered that in tills area there 
were a number of roughly constructed workmen s huts, used 
probably by the labourers in the tomb of Rnmeses, These huts, 
built about three feet above bed-rock, covered the whole area 
in front of due Ramesside tomb, and continued m a southerly 
direction tp join up with a similar group of huts on the opposite 
swle of The Valley, discovered, by Davis in eoimerion with hi* 
on the Akh'efi-Ateii cache. By the evening of November 
3rd we had bid bare a sufficient number of these hut$ f<n ex- 
perimental purposes, io, after we had planned and noted them. 
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they were removed, and we Mete ready to dear \*\vi\y the three 
feet of soil that lay beneath them 

Hitrdlv had I arrived on the work next morning (November 
4th) than the unusual silence, due to the stoppage of the work, 
made me realise that som^liing out of die ordinary had hap- 
pcned, and 1 was gifted by the annmiticenient Lbat a step cut 
in the met Had been discovered underneath the very Bret hut 
to be attacked. This seemed ton good to be true, but a short 
amount of extra clearing revested the fact that we were actually 
In the entrance of a steep cut in the rock* some thirteen feet 
beloiv the entrance to tile tomb of Banivses VI+ and a similar 
depth from the present bed level of The Valley. Tin: niJiuner of 
cutting was that of the sunken stairway entrance so common in 
The Valley, and 1 almost dared to Imp* that we had found our 
tomb at last. Work continued feverishly throughout the whole of 
that day and the morning of the next, but it was not until the 
afternoon of November 5th that we succeeded in clearing away 
tin? masses of rubbish that overlay the cut, and were able to 
demarcate the upper edges of the stairway on all its four side*. 

It was clear by now bey and any finest ion that we actually 
Intel before us the entrance to 3 tomb, but doubts, bom of pre¬ 
vious dkappoinlTnenU, persisted in tripping in There was always 
the horrible possibility, suggested bj nur cxpistenti; in the 
Thutiimes III Volley* tbit the tomb was an unfirmhed one, never 
ctnnpfeted and never used: if it had been finished there wiw die 
depressing probabUitv that it bad been completely ptundcrcd m 
sinciMjt ItelCS- On the other hand. there wws just the chance of 
an untouched o 1 onlv partially plundered tomb, and ^ ^ 

UU^ressed excitement that l watched the descending steps 
of the staircase, as one by one they came to light The cutting 
wus excavated in the side of a small hillock, aiuh us die w nr" 
processed. its western edge receded tinder the slope of th*- foe : 
until it was partially. ;ind then completely. Ww in, and 
heeame a passage, i« Wt high by 6 feet wide. Work progressed 
mote rapidly now; step succeeded step, and :it the level ■'! the 
twelfth, tovi-irds sunset, there was disclosed the «pp« port of 
u doorway, blocked, postered and sealed 
A sealed doorway-it ww actually true, tltent Our yean of 
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puticm labour were to be rewarded alter all anil l think my Erst 
feeling was one of congratulation that my fulfil in Hie Valiev 
liati nyl been unjustified, With Rxcthsmcnt growing to fever heat 
1 searched the seal impression* on the door for evident' v ol the 
identity of the owner, but could find no name; the only de¬ 
cipherable ones were those of the widl-kncrera royal necropolis 
seal, the jackal and nine captives. Two facts, ho we™-, were 
dear: first, the employment of this royal seal was certain evi¬ 
dence that the tomb had been constructed for a person of very 
high standing; md second, that the sealed door was entirely 
streetied from above by workmens lints of tin*Twentieth Dynasty 
was sufficiently dear proof that at least from that date it bad 
never been altered With thul fur the moment 1 Imd to be 
content. 

While examining die seals I noticed, nt the top of the doorway, 
where some of the plaster had fallen away, a heavy wooden 
lintd. Under this, to assure myself of the method by which the 
doorway had been blocked, 1 made a small peephole, fust large 
enough to insert an electric torch, ami discovered that the pj\- 
sage beyond the <looi was filled completely from Hoot to ceil mg 
with stones and nibblt^additifiruil proof this of the care with 
which the Urmh had been protected. 

it was a thrilling moment for on excavator. Alone, save for my 
native workmen, 1 found myself, alter years of comparatively 
unproductive labour, on the threshold of what might prove to be 
a magnificent discovery. Anything, literally any tiring, might lie 
Wvond that passage, and it needed all my self-control to koep 
from breaking down the doorway, and Investigating then and 
there. 

One thing puzzled me, and that was the smallness of the open¬ 
ing in comparison with the ordinary Valley tombs. The design 
was certainly of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Could it be the tomb 
of a noble buried here by royal consent? Was it a royal cache, 
a hiding-place to which a mummy and its equipment had been 
removed for safety? Or was It actually the tomb of the king for 
whom f had spent so many years m search? 

Once mnrr 1 examined the *eaj impressions for a clue but on 
the part oi the door so for laid bare only those of the royal 
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necropolis seal already mcnlinriKl were clear enough to read 
Had 1 but known that a lew inches lower down there was a per¬ 
fectly clear and distinct impression of tlie seal of Tut-anth-Amcn, 
the king t most desired tu find, l would have cleared an, had a 
much better night's rest in consequence, anti saved mvsdf nearly 
three weeks of iini.i'rtjinty. It was late, however, und darkness 
was already upon us. With some nducttinoe I re-closed the small 
hole that l had made, filled in our excavation For protection dur¬ 
ing the night, selected the most tmstwurthv of my workmen- 
themselves almost as excited as 1 was—to wiilch all night above 
tlie tomb, and so home by moonlight, riding down The Valley * 
Naturally my wish was to go straight ah end with our clearing 
to Bud out the full extent of the discovery, but Lord Carnarvon 
was in England and in Falmexi to him I had to delay matters 
until he could come Accordingly* on the Tnoming of November 
6th I sent him the following cable At last have made wonder¬ 
ful discovery in Valley; a magnificent tomb with s^als intact, 
recovered same for your arrival; congratulations. 

My next task was to secure die doorway against interference 
until' such tunc as it could finally he reopened. This we did by 
filling OUT excavation up again to surface level, and rolling on 
top of it the large Bint boulders of which the workmen s huts 
had been composed- By the evening of the same day, exactly 
forty-eight hours alter we had discovered the nrst step of the 
staircase, tliis was accomplished- Tl*e tomb had vanished. So far 
as the appearance of the ground w?is concerned there never had 
been any tomb, and l found it hard tu persuade myself at tunes 
that the whole episode had not been a dream, 

I was soon to he reassured on this point. News travels Fast in 
Egypt and within two days oF the discovery congmtubtiom, in¬ 
quiries, and offers oi help descended upon me in a steady stream 
from aU directions. It became clear, even at this early stage, tliat 
I was in for a job that could not be tackled stotf*htntieA % so 
I wired to Callender, who liad helped me on previous occasions, 
asking him if pebble to join me without delay, and to my relief 
lie arrived on the very next day. On the Stb l liad received two 
messages from Lord C^rn^rv E on in answer to my cable, the first 
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of which read, "Possibly come soon," and the second, received a 
little later, "Propose arrive Alexandria 2©th.“ 

We lutd thus nearly a fortnights grace, and we devoted It to 
making preparations of various kinds, to that when the time nf 
re-opening came, we should be able, with the least possible 
delay, to handle any situation that might arise. On tire night of 
the 18th I went to Cairo for three days, to meet Lord Carnarvon 
and make it number of necessary purchases, returning to Luxor 
on the 21st, On the 23rd Lord Carnarvon arrived in Luxor with 
his daughter. Lady Evelyn Herbert, his devoted companion in 
all his Egy ptian work, and everything was in hand fur the begin* 
ning of the second chapter of tl*e discovery- pf the tomb. Cal¬ 
lender had been busy nil day clearing away the upper layer of 
rubbish, so that by morning we should be able to get into the 
staircase without am- delay. 

By the afternoon of the 14th the whole staircase was clear, 
sixteen steps in all, and we were able to make a proper examina¬ 
tion of the sealed doorway. On the Tower part the seal impres¬ 
sions were much dearer, and we were able without any difficulty 
to make out on several of them the name of Tulatikh Anu n. Tins 
added enormously to the interest of the discovery. If we had 
found, as seemed almost certain, the tomb uf thill shadowy 
monarch, whose tenure of I he throne coincided with tine of the 
must interesting periods in the whole of Egyptian history, we 
sliaiild indeed havr reason to congratulate ourselves. 

With heightened interest, if that were possible, we renewed 
our investigation of the doorway. Here for the first time a dis¬ 
quieting element made its appearance Now that the whale door 
was exposed to light i( was possible to discern a fact that had 
hitherto escaped notice^ that there had been two successive 
openings and re-clo$tt*g? of a part of its surface; furthermore, 
tliat the sealing originally discovered, the jackal and nine cup* 
lives, had been applied to the redosed portions, whereas the 
sealings of TulankhAmen covered the untouched part of the 
doorway, and were therefore those with which the tomb had 
been originally secured. The tomb then was not absolutely intact, 
as we had hoped. Plunderers had entered it. and entered it mure 
than once-frum the evidence of the huts above, plunderers of 
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not rifled it completely was evident from the fact that it (sad 
been rescal«L (From later evidence we found that this re pealing 
could not have taken place later than the reign of Harem-neb, 
ie.„ from ten to fifteen years after the burial) 

Then citiiL’ another puzzle. In the lower strata of rubbish that 
filled the staircase we found masses of broken potsherd and 
hoses, the latter bearing the names of Akh-eivAten, Smeokh ka Ro 
and Tut unkhAmeu, and, what was much more upsetting* a 
scarab of Thotbme* III and a fragment with the namo of 
Amcnhctep III Why this mixture of names? The balance oF 
evidence so far would seem to indicate a cache rather than tomb, 
and at this stage in the proceedings we inclined more and more 
in (he opinion that w£ were about to find a miscellaneous collect 
tinn of objects of the Eighteenth Dynasty Kings, brought from 
Toll e| Amama by Tiit-ankh-Amen and deposited here for safetyr 
So matters stood on the evening of the 24th. On the following 
day the sealed doorway was to be removed, so Callender set 
carpenters to work making a heavy wooden grille to bo set up in 
its place. Mr. Eogdbach, Chief Inspector of the Antiquities De¬ 
partment, paid us a visit during the afternoon, and witnessed 
part of the final clearing of rubbish from the doorway ^ 

On tlic m timing of the 23* the seal Impressions on the door¬ 
way were carefully noted and pbntographetl nn d then we re¬ 
moved the actual blocking of the door, consisting of rough stones 
carefully built from Horn to lintel, and heavily plastered on thdr 
outer faces to take the seal impressions. 

Th* disclosed the beginning of a descending passage (not a 
staircase), the some width as the entrance stairway* and nearly 
seven feet high. As I had already discovered front my hole hi 
the doorway, it was filled completely with stnm* and nibble, 
probably the chip bom its own excavation. This filling, like the 
doorway, shewed distinct signs of more than one opening and 
re-closing of the tomb* the untouched part consisting of dean 
white chip, mingled with dust, whereas the disturbed port was 
composed mainly of dark fiint- It ww clear that an irregular 
tunnel had been cut through the original filling ut the upper 
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cirroer on the left $<dc h a hirmr! corresponding in position with 
that of the hole in the doorway* 

As we cleared the passage we found, mined with the nibble of 
the lower levels, broken potsherih, |.ir sealings, alabaster j,ns. 
whole und broken, vases of painted pottery, numerous fragments 
of smaller articles, anil water skins, t litre last having obviously 
been used to bring up the water needed for the plastering of the 
doorways. These were dear evidence of plundering, and we eyed 
them askance. By night we had cleared a considerable distance 
down the passage, but as yet saw no sign of second doorway 
or of chamber. 

Tlie day following (November 26th) was Ihe day of days, the 
most wonderful tluit I have ever lived through, and certainly one 
whose like 1 can never hope tu see again. Throughout the morn¬ 
ing the work of clearing continued, slowly perforce, on account 
0/ the delicate objects that were mixed with the filling. Then, 
in the middle of the afternoon, tliirty feet down from the outer 
came upon 8 second sealed doorway, almost an exact 
replica of the fust. The seal impressions in this case were less 
distinct, but still recognisable as those of Tnt-ankh Amen and 
of the royal necropolis. Here again die signs of opening and re- 
dosing were dearly marked upon tlir plaster. We wore firmly 
convinced by this time that it was a cache that we were about 
to open, and not a tomb. The arrangement of the stairway, en¬ 
trance passage nod 'Incus reminded us very forcibly nf tin- cache 
of Akhen Aten and Tyi found in the very near vicinity nf the 
present excavation by Davis, and the fact that Tnt-ankh Ami n s 
seals occurred there likewise seemed almost certain proof that 
we were right in our conjecture. We were soon to know , There 
lay the scaled doorway, and behind it was the answer to the 
question. 

Slowly, desperately slowly it seemed to us as we watched, the 
remains of passage debris that encumbered the lower part of 
tlie doorway wen? removed, until lit last we had the whole dooT 
clear before us. The decisive moment had arrived.. With trem¬ 
bling hands I made a tiny breach In Uie upper left hand comer. 
Darkness and blank space, as far is an iron testing-rod could 
reach, showed that whatever lay beyond was empty, and not 
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filled like the passage we hud just cleared, Caudle tests were ap¬ 
plied as a precaution against possible foul gases, and then* 
widening the hole a little. J inserted the candle and peered in. 
Lord Carnarvon, Lady Evelyn and Callender standing anxiously 
beside me to hear die verdict- At first I could see nothing, the Imt 
air escaping from the chamber causing the candle flame to 
flicker, but presently, its my eyes grew accustomed to the light, 
details of the room within emerged slowly from the mist, strange 
animals, statues, and gold—everywhere the glint uf gold. I 1 or the 
moment—an eternity it must have seemed to the others standing 
by—I was struck dumb with amazement, and when Lord Carnar¬ 
von, unable to stand the suspense any longer, inquired anxiously* 
"Cali vou see aiiv tiling?^ it was all I could do to get out the 
ward*, ^Ves. wonderful things" Then widening the whole a little 
further, so that we both could $ee, we inserted an elec brie torch. 

I suppose most excavators would confess to a feeling of awe— 
embarrassment almost—when they break info a chamber closed 
and sealed by paous hands so nirmy centuries ago. For the mo¬ 
ment, time as a factor in human life has lost its meaning. Three 
thousand, four thousand years msyte have passed and gone 
since human feet last trod the floor an which you stand, and 
yet, iu you note the signs of recent life around you-tins half- 
fined how! of mortar for die door, the blackened lamp, the 
finger-mark upon the freshly painted surface, the farewell gar- 
hind dropped upon the threshold^you feci it might have been 
yesterday* The very air yon breathe* unchanged throughout the 
centuries, vou share with those who laid the mummy to its re^L 
Turn? is annihilated by Little intimate details such 05 these, and 
yon fed an intruder. 

That 1* perhaps die and dominant sensation, bnt others 
follow thick and fast-the exhilaration of discovery, the fever of 
suspense, the almost ovcrrriUi tering impulse Ikihi of curiosity, 
to break down seats and lift the lids of boxes, the thought—pure 
fov to the investigator— that you are about to add a page to 
history, or solve some problem of research, the Strained ex¬ 
pectancy— why not confess it?—of the treasure-seeker. Did these 
though if actually pass through ottr minds at the time, or have 
I imagined them since? I cannot tdL It was the discovery that 
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my memory was blunt, and not I he mere desire for dramatic 
chapter-ending, that occasioned this digression. 

Surely never before in the whale history of excavation hud 
such an amazing sight been seen us the tight of our torch re¬ 
vealed to us, . , . imagine how they appeared to ns us we 
boVed down upon them from our spy-hole in the blocked 
doorway, casting the bi-.vm of light from our Torch—the first light 
that hud pit-reed die darkness of tht chamber for three thousand 
jturs-from one group of objects to another. in a vain attempt 
to interpret the treasure that lay before us. The effect was be¬ 
wildering. overwhelming, I suppoie w T had never formulated 
exactly in our minds just what we had expected « hope to see. 
but certainly we had never dreamed of anything like this, a 
roomful—a whole museumful it jeemedt-of objects, some familiiir, 
hut some the like of which we find never seen, piled one upon 
another in seemingly endless profusion. 

Gradually the scene grew dearer, and we could pick out in¬ 
dividual objects. First, right opposite to us-wc had been con¬ 
scious of them all the while, but refused to believe in them— 
were three great gilt couches, their sides carved in the form of 
monstrous animals, ttefomly uttemiated in body. as they had to 
be to servo their purpose, but with Iicads of startling' realism. 
Uncanny beasts enough to look upon at any time; seen as we 
saw them, their brilliant gilded surfaces picked out of the dark- 
mst by our electric torch, as though by limelight, their heads 
throwing grotesque distorted shadows on the wall behind them, 
tliM were jlmasl terrifying. Nr-xt. on the right, two statues caught 
and held mu attention; two life-sized figures of a king in black, 
facing each other tike sentinels, gold kilted, gold "sandalled] 
armed with mace and staff, the protective sacred cobra upon 
their foreheads. ™ 

These were the dominant objects that caught the eye first. 
Between rhem, around them, piled on top of them, there were 
countless others—exquisitely painted and inlaid caskets; alabaster 
vases, some beautifully carved in openwork designs; strange 
black shrines, from the open door of one a great gUt snake peep¬ 
ing out; bouquets nf flowers or leaves; beds; diairs hcjulifullv 
carved; u golden inlaid tlirone; a Leap of eurious white oviform 
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Ikkb; slaves of ill I iliiipes and designs, beneath out eyes, on fe 
very threshold of the chamber, a beautiful iotifami cup of trAns- 
lucent alsbuter; on the left a confused pile of overturned chariots, 
glistening with gold and inlay, and peeping from behind them 
another portrait of a king. 

Such v.ere some of the objects that lay before us. Whether we 
not' d them all at the time 1 cannot say for certain, as our minds 
were in much loo excited and confused a state to register ac¬ 
curately. Presently it dawned upon Our bewildered brains that 
in all this medley of objects before us llvcre was no coffin or 
trace n£ mammy, and the much ■debated question of tomb or 
cache began to intrigue us afresh. With this question in mow we 
re-examined the scene before us, and noticed for the first time 
that between the two black sentinel statues on the right there 
was nnotlier scaled doorway. The explanation gradually dawned 
upon us, We were but on the threshold of our discovery. What 
we saw was merely an antechamber. Behind live guarded door 
there were to be oilier chambers, possibly a succession of them, 
.md in one of them, beyond any shadow of a doubt, in all Jus 
magnificent panoply of death, we should find the Pliaraoh lying- 

We had seen enough, and our bruins began to reel at the 
thought of the task in front of ns. We recloscd thr hole, locked 
live wooden grille that had been placed upon the first doorway, 
left our native staff on guard, mounted our donkeys and rode 
home down The Valley, strangely silent and subdued. .. - 
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The memory of Nineveh, capital of the ruthless and boastful 
warrior race of die Assyrians bud grown dim sine* tlie mighty 
city hud fallen. ' r ftere were vivid reminders of it in the words 
of the Hebrew’ prophets exulting in the put punishment of the 
Assyrian scourge. But like the rest of Mesopotomia-with its many 
Biblical Associations from Abraham or Ur and tlic Tower of 
Babe! to th r Babylon inn Captivity— the existence of the splendid 
metropolis liad been veiled by the mist of intervening millenniums. 
The great land of the two rivers, fallen into utter decline rince 
die Mongol invasions and for centuries under Turks, showed 
none of its p&rt glories as Egypt did. After the passing of many 
races and conquerors* the colorful magnificence of Mesopotamia 
was obliterated by history itself. Scattered over the parched and 
monotonous alluvia! landscape there were a few mounds that 
Httle more than legend connected with such evocative names os 
Babylon, Ur, and Nineveh, 

Only two hundred years after its destruction, which took place 
in 6 iz &.C., Xenophon, as be passed with his Ten Tlioiisand* 
thought the minv of Nine veil were those of a vanished Part Juan 
city, Ludan, the CrecO-Syriau satirist, speaking mF Ninevds, says: 
"It is so completely destroyed that it is no longer possible fa tee 
vrficre it stood. Not a single trace of it remainsThe Danish 
scholar Xarsten Niebuhr crossed the site in the 1760s. taking it 
for natural hills until the natives told him differently. However, 
local tradition* die slowly. Medieval Arab and Jewish travelers, 
visiting Mosul near the junction of the Tigris and Chow rivers* 
correctly identified the two lulls of Kuyunjik and Nehj Yunus 
across the Tigris an its eastern biink with Nineveh; sn did Lean- 
hart Rnuwolff in the sixteenth century. Slowly the COtKvktion 
grew that the commanding mounds found all over Mesopotamia 
coveted splendid palaces and monument*. From time to time 
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natives quarrying them for building material hit upon strange 
statuary. Largely Bred by their never-ending search lor the 
Tower of Babel, visitors like Piero della Valle and the Abbe dr 
Beauchamp carried away odd “inscribed bricks" that w r ere cor¬ 
rectly identified by some scholars as writings while other equally 
respected scholars considered them merely decorative patterns 
that resembled "bird tracks 013 wet sand," 

Biblical interest may then be named the chief stimulus to the 
me of archaeology in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, where, with* 
out the fanfare of a Napoleonic expedition or the inspiration of 
such spectacular remaim as the pyramids, archaeological studies 
began almost as early as in Egypt, And subsequently the develop¬ 
ment of the science was closely paralleled in the two regions. 
Investigation of the Mesopotamian past began with studies of 
its more recent civilizations* The Assyrians w ere studied Erst, and 
it is for that reason the whole science of Mesopotamian antiq¬ 
uities is still, tpjEte inappropriately, referred to as Assy oology ^ 
The archaeologists then proceeded hack to the Babylonians and 
to the hitherto unknown Sumerians. Finally, in our day, thry 
hftVe reached the subsoil of the "cradle of human civilization ^ 
the proto- and pre-Sumerian cultures of a] "Ubaid and Hassuna. 

Tlic man who laid the foundations of Assyrian archaeology 
™* Claudius James Rich (1787-1850), one of a long Hne of im¬ 
mensely versatile English civil servants of tlie nineteenth centurv 
As British resident in Baghdad since iSoB, he investigated tin 1 
sites of Babylon and Nineveh, drew up a plan of the latter's 
luim, and incorporated hfs observations In widely-read memoirs. 
Rich probably carried out some minor excavations. He collected 
a t^hh'ts and cylinders, whicli^, after his early death from 
cholera at Shiraz, reached the British Museum 

After reading Rich's writings, Paul-Emile Bulta came to Mosul 
as French vice-consul in 1845 determined to com Out research. 
The son of an Italian historian and trained as a naturalist# BOtta 
liatl lung felt flic call of arcliacotogidl excavation. Following a 
hint by Rich he dug Rrst at the Nebi Yunus mound, which was 
said to contain Jonahs tomb: hut Moslem opposition drove Sum 
to Ktminjik, where he encountered little of interest- Then, after 
receiving promising in formation from natives, in March 1843 he 
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his attention to Khoreihad, fourteen miles to the north. 
There, in virtually no time, he found sculptured relief^ cuneiform 
tablets, mid the walls of d vast Assyrian pahce, Tins shining suc¬ 
cess led. him tu reject Rich's identification of Nineveh and claim 
that he had rediscovered it at bis own northern stle. \\ ha* he 
hail actual! v unearthed was live firw capital built by Sargon TT 
(721-705 b.c) and called Dur Sharrukin or “Sargonbnrg." Botta 
was a royalist, and., in 1848, when the republican regime came 
into power, he was removed to a minor post in North Africa. His 
archaeological career was ended. Meanwhile, his mantle had 
fallen upon a young Englishman of parts, Austen Henry Layarcl, 
who Lid become acquainted with Botta when visiting Mosul in 
184^ 

The ebullient l^iyard,, an English traveler and diplomat of 
Huguenot descent, is one of the titans of nineteenth -century 
archaeology. Independent, u nco invent Jan sd F active, anil resource- 
fall even as a schoolboy, he found it impossible to settle down 
to a Sega! career and, on the death of his father, jumped at the 
offer of an untie, a coffee planter in Ceylon, to join him. But 
Layard took his time to reach his destination; in fact, he rwrvcr 
got there* Having a]wavs entertained *a passionate desire for 
explnring the EastJ" Bp sot forth by hmd in order to see as many 
Oriental places as he could and traveled by way nf the Balkan 
countries and Constantinople. He was able to mow with tbs 
greatest freedom because he was willing to forgo official sanction 
and protection and the amenities of ^clvilizerT travel. A true luve 
for local custom and the personal qualities of the people Ke 
visited helped him make friends, learn language?, and acquire 
a profound knowledge of the Orient- He was robbed on several 
occasions, held a* a slave by Bedouins, and plagued with bouts of 
disease: bur his zest did not dfrrtlnbh- 

Lavard, who was a gified draftsman, made stime sketches of 
Botta's finds at Khorsabad, sent them to Londoo fe and hinted that, 
if provided with sufficient fun K br- could fumuh the British 
with equally exciting objects. In 1845 he persuaded Stratford 
Canning, the British ambassador at Constantinople, in finance 
excavations at Nimrud some twenty miles south of Mosul. Later 
the British Museum made him grants, stipulating that La yard 
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was to ‘obtLiin tin'- greatest possible number of we U-preserved 
objects of art at the least possible outlay of time and money," 
After two previous visits to the hiib ucrov* the Tigris from 
Mosul, bayard, like Rotta, abandoned the view that Nineveh had 
been there. Layard P however* came to believe that Nineveh Had 
bees at Nimrod, tied in this ho proved to be as mistaken as 
Botta had been about Khorsabad. But Nimruil, llie ancient city 
of Cal ah, nevertheless satisfied Lavard^ expectations most 
lavishly. Almost at once lie turned up treasures nf all kinds that 
are still the mainstay of the Assyrian collection nf the British 
Mu&etim. 

Layards methods wm. of course, typical of his day r and his 
reports* like those of other contemporary archaeologists, contain 
casual references to objects disintegrating on exposure to air. 
During hts tint excavation bayard seems to have paid nn atten- 
don at all to cuneiform tablets, but ids discoveries excited Vic¬ 
torian fancy and made him a celebrity, a recipient of academic 
titles and other honors. Must notable of his finds at Nimrod were 
dte royal police of Assiiniasipa] (flS^^Sgg n t c<) with wOftder- 
ful wall rdJeEs, the celebrated winged bulls with bearded 
"Semitic" hcatb of men (the Cherubs nf the Bible], and She 
Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III b,c). On the latter 

Shalmaneser is depicted with a prisoner at his feet- Hawlinson^ 
deciphering in 1^50 identified the prisoner as King Jehu. This, 
the only known portrait of on Israelite king. Is invaluable cor¬ 
roborative evidence fur a Biblical account of AsyyroTirael it? 
re lations. 

In spite of Luyard's diplomatic skill and amiability* during his 
operations he ran into considerable difficulty with the local 
governor, who planted gravestones at the excavation site Ui order 
to stop f!ie work by claiming infidels were desecrating ll Modern 
Cemetery. Nevertheless the antiquities Layurd found ut Nimrod 
were transported tn Basra and shipped from there hv wav nf 
India around the Cape tn England. In Bombay,, dur case$ were 
opened by curiosity seekers and local pundits delivered fanciful 
lectures on them Al last, they reached the British Museum and 
piurt of the collection was even exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 

Lay aids luck held out when he returned to Kuyunjik in iS^g, 
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He discovered both the palace of Sennacherib and having en¬ 
lightened himself during his visit to England on the value of 
cJjiV tableta great library from the Temple of Nebo. Apart 
from resuming excavations at Nimnub he also dug briefly at 
Ashur (modem Sharqat). Babylon, and at Nippur in southern 
Mesopotamia, By iSgi he considered his Assyrian studies com¬ 
pleted and returned to Loudon to begin an entirely new career. 
He served repeatedly as Liberal Member of Parliament and was 
for some time undersecretary for foreign affairs and commissioner 
of worts. In 3869 he was sent to Spain as ambassador and from 
1877 to iStto held the same post at the Forte, where he was of 
considerable assistance to a new' generation of archaeologists en¬ 
gaged in excavation on Turkish territory At sixty'three he re¬ 
tired to Italy to collect Venetian paintings. 


The Huge Mounds of Assyria 

AUSTEN LAYARD 

D^raiNC die autumn of 1839 and winter of 1840. I had been 
wandering through Asia Minor and Syria, scarcely leaving un- 
trod one spot hallowed by tradition, unvisited one ruin con¬ 
secrated by history- I was accompanied by one no less curious 
and enthusiastic than myself. We were both equally careless of 
comfort and unmindful of danger. We rode alone; our arms were 
uur only protection, a valise behind our saddles was our ward* 
robe, and we tended our own horses, except when relieved from 
the duly by the hospitable inhabitants of a Turcoman village or 
an Ar^b tent. Thus uneusbamissed by needled luxuries, mid un¬ 
influenced by the opinions and prejudice* of other*, we mixed 
among the people, acquired without effort their manners, and 
enjoyed without alloy those emotions which scenes so novel, and 
spots so rich in varied association, can not fail to produce 
From U/fcrd's A Ftypuiur Attunt of Dbcmrirn ei XH*v*h ( 
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I look back with fadings of gratclui delight to ilici^r: fmppv 
days wheri T free iiud u^dieedcd. we lelt at daivn the humble col- 
t^tge or cheerful lent, and lingering a* we lilted, im conscious of 
d WIhf e and of the hour, ftjtind ourselves. .l> the si in went down, 
tiiidpT Aome heavy min tenanted hy the wandering Arab, or in 
some anunblxng village stdi bearing a well known name. No 
trpenenced dragnm.ni measured for distances, and appointed, 
our stations. We were honored with no conversations bv pashmws, 
nor did we seek any civilities from governors. We rveiihrr drt*w 
tears nor curses from villagers by seizing their horses, or searching 
their bouses for provisions; thdr welcome was sincere: tlieir 
scanty fare was placed before u$; we ate, and came, and went 
In peace. 

I had traverted Asia Minor and SjTia s visiting the ancient seats 
of civilization^ and the spots which religion has made holy- I now 
felt an irresistible desire to penetrate to the regions beyond the 
Euphrates, to which history and tradition point as die birth place 
of the wisdom of the \\ est Most travelers, after a journey 
through the usually frequented parts of the East, have the same 
bilging to cross the gre.it river, and to explore those lands which 
art- separated on the map From the confines of Svria hy a vast 
LbnV stretching from Aleppo to the banks of the Tigris. A deep 
mystery hangs over Assyria, Babylonia, act! Chaldea. With these 
names are linked great nations and great cities dimly shadowed 
fort]) in history; mighty mins, in the midst of deserts, defying, 
hv thtif very desolation and lack of definite form, the description 
of the traveler; tiie remnants of mighty races still roving over the 
londi the fulfilling and fulfillment of prophecies; the plains to 
which the jew and the Gentile alike look « the cradle of their 
mcc. After a journey in Syria, the thoughts naturally turn east¬ 
ward; and without treading on the remains of Nineveh and 
Babylon our pilgrimage is incomplete, 

I left Aleppo, with my companion, on the rhth of March. We 
&tm traveled 05 we had beeu accustomed—■without guide or 
servants. The road across On. desert is at all times impracticable, 
except to numerous and well-armed caravan, and offers no ob¬ 
ject oi tomt We preferred that through Bir and Orfa, From 
the latter city we traversed the low country at the foot of the 
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Kurdish hi Us, a country little known, ;*iid abounding In run mu 
remains. The Egyptian frontier, ul that time, extended to the 
east of Orfa, and the wm between the sultan and Mot lammed 
All Pasha being still unfinished, the tribes took advantage of the 
confusion, and were plundering on all sides. With our usual good 
fortune, we succeeded in reaching Niskbin unmolested, although 
we ran daily risks, and more than once found ourselves in the 
midst ul foraging parties, and of ten is which, an hour before, 
had been pillaged by the wandering lunds of Arabs. We entered 
Mosul on the 10th of April 

During a short stay m this town, we visited the great ruins 
on the east bank of the river, which have been generally be¬ 
lieved to be the remains of Nineveh, We rode also into the 
desert, and explored the mound of tCalah Sherghat, a vast min 
on Lhe Tigris, about fifty miles below its junction with the Zab. 
As we journeyed thither, we rested for the night at the small 
Arab village of Hammun All, around which are still the vestiges 
of an ancient city. From the summit of an artificial eminence we 
looked down upon a broad plain, separated from us by the river. 
A line of lofty mounds bounded it to the ancl one of a 
pyramid!caj form rose high above the rest. Beyond it could be 
faintly traced the waters of the Zab Its position rendered its 
identification easy This was the pyramid which Xenophon had 
described, and near which the ten thousand had encamped; the 
mins around it were those which the Greek general saw twenty- 
two centuries before, and winch were even then the remains of 
an 1 indent city. Although Xenophon had confounded a name, 
spoken bv a strange race, with on*? familiar to a Greek car, and 
had called the place Larisa tradition still points to the origin of 
the city. and. by attributing its foundation to Nimrod, whose 
name the rums now bear, connect it with one of the first settle¬ 
ments of the human race. 

KAnh SherghM. like- Nimroud, was as Assyrian ruin; a vast 
shaprfevs mu*$, now covered with grass, and showing scarcely 
any traces of the work of man except where the winter rains 
hud formed ravines down its almost perpendicular sides, and had 
thus Lid open its contents. A few fragments of potter) and in^ 
sunbed bricks, discovered after a careful search among the 
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rubbish which had acTmuiikifcd around the hose of the great 
mound, served to prove that it owed its construction to the 
people who had founded the city of which Nimrond is the re- 
mrnns. There was g tradition current among the Arabs, that 
strange figures, carved in black stone, still existed among tlio 
Thins;, bill we searched for them in vain, during the greater 
part of a day in which we were engaged in exploring the heaps 
of earth and bricks covering a considerable extent of comrtTy 
on the right bant of the Tigris. At the time of our visit, the 
country had been abandoned by the Bedouins, and was only 
occasionally visited by a few plunderers from the Shammar or 
Aneyza tents. We passed the night in tire jungle which dollies 
the bonks of the river, and wandert-d during the day undisturbed 
by the tribes of the desert. A cawass. who had ban sent with 
ns by the Pashaw of Mosul, alarmed at the solitude, and dread¬ 
ing (lie 1 hostile Arabs. left us in the wilderness, and turned home- 
ward Rut he fell into the danger he sought to avoid Less fortu¬ 
nate than Ourselves, at a short distance from KaLuh Shtirghnt. he 
Tnet by a party of horsemen, and fell a victim to his timidity. 

Were the traveler to cross the Euphrates to seek for such ruins 
in Mesopotamia and Chaldea as he had left behind him in Asia 
Minor or Syria, his scare!i would be vain. The graceful column 
rising above the thick foliage of the myrtle, ilex, and oleander; 
Ihe grading of the amphitheater covering a gentle slope, and 
overlooking the dark blue waters of a lakelike bay; the richly- 
carved comice or capital half hidden by luxuriant herbage,--irrE 
replaced by the stem, shapeless mound rising like a hill from 
the scorched plain, the fragments of pottery, and the stupendous 
mass of brick-work occasionally laid bai^ by tin? winter rains. 
He ha^ left the land where nature is still lovely, where, in his 
minds eye, he cun rebuild the temple or the tfceuter. half doubt¬ 
ing whether they would have made a mote grateful impnesrioi> 
tipoii tin- senses than the fuin before him. He is now at a loss 
to give any form to the rude heap upon which lie is gazing, 
Thf>5n of whose works they are the ivmatns* unlike the Homan 
a lid tilt; Greeks, haw IcFt no visible traces of their civilE/atiijii, 
or of their arts; their influence lias long since passed -swav, T hf 
more the conjectures: t tins more vague the result appear. The 
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scene around Is worthy cl the min he *s contemplating; desola¬ 
tion meets desolation; a feeling of awe succeeds £0 wonder; for 
there is nothing to relieve the mind. Lo lead to hope, or to tell of 
what hns gone by. These huge mounds pi Assyria made a deeper 
impress km upon tne* gave rise to more serious thoughts, and 
mote earnest reflection, than the temple of Balbec. and the theaters 
of Ionia.. *. 

My first step or reaching Mosul was to present my tetter* to 
Mohammed Bashaw, the governor of the province. Being a native 
of Candin. he was usualtv knqwa as Keritlj Oglu i the son of the 
Cretan), to distinguish him from his celebrated predecessor of 
the same name. The appearance of Itis eicelle&cy was not pre* 
possessing n but it matched his temper and conduct, Nature had 
placed hypocrisy beyond bis reach. He laid one eye and one ear; 
he was short and fat, deeply marked by the small-p<wc^ uncouth 
in gestures and harsh in voice. His fame had reached the seat of 
fits government before him. On the road he had revived many 
good old customs and impositions, which the reionning spirit of 
the age had suffered to fall into decay. He particularly insisted 
fill di\k*ptiraid; or a compensation in money, levied upon fill vil¬ 
lages in which a man nf such rank is enlrrUtiue^ for the wear 
and tear of his teeth in masticating die food he condescends to 
receive from the inhabitants. On entering M^i had induced 
sevend nf the principal aghas. who had Hod from the town on his 
approach. to return to their homes; and having wuide a formal 
display of oaths and protestations, cut their threats to show' how 
much hks word could be depended upon. At the time of my 
arrival, thj* population w as in a state of terror and despair. Even 
the appearance of 3 casual traveler led to hopes, and reports 
were whispered about the tuwm of the disgrace of the tyrant Of 
this the pashaw was itwaje,, anti hit upon a plan to test tlie 
feelings of the people toward him, lie was usddeiily taken ill 
one afternoon, and was carried to his harem almost hieless. On 
the following morning the palace was closed, and the attendants 
answered inquiries bv mysterious motions which could nn]y he 
interpreted hi one fashion. The doubts of the Mosaic™* gradu¬ 
ally gave way to general rejoicings, but at midUdisy his lixceUtmcy, 
who luui posted his spies all over the town, appeared in perfect 
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health in the market-place. A genera] trembling seized tlio inhabit¬ 
ants His vengeance fell principally upon those who possessed 
properly, and h.jJ lutherto escaped hh rapacity, They were 
sehwd and stripped, un the plea that they had spread reports 
detrimental to his authority. 

The villages, and die Arab tribes, had not suffered less than 
the townspeople. The pashaw was accustomed to give insmic* 
Lions to those who were sent tu collect money * in tiiree words— 
pB Co 1 destroy; eat“ F and his agents were not generally backward 
in entering into the spirit of them. The tribes, who had been at¬ 
tacked and plundered B were retaliating upon caravan* and trav¬ 
elers, or laying waste the cultivated parts of the pasha wife. The 
villages were deserted, and the mads were little frequented and 
very insecure 

Such was the p.uhaw to whom 1 was introduced two days 
after my arrival by the British vice-consul, Mr Hass am. He read 
the letter which 1 presented to him, And received me with that 
civility which a traveler generally expects from a Turkish func¬ 
tionary of high rank. His anxiety to know the object of mv 
journey was evident; but ht$ curiosity was not gratified for the 
moment 

Many reasons rendered it necessary that mv plans should be 
concealed, until I wuf ready to put them into execution. Although 
I Had always experienced from M. Botta the most friendly as¬ 
sistance, there were others who did not share Ills sentiments: 
from the authorities and the people of the town I could only 
expect the most decided opposition On the Stir of November, 
having secretly procured a few took. I engaged a mason at the 
moment of my departure. and carrying with me -j variety of 
guns, spears, and other formidable weapons, declared that i was 
going to hunt wild boars in & neighboring village, and Boated 
down the Tigris on a small raft constructed for mv journey. 1 was 
accompanied by Mr* Boss {a British merchant of Mosul)* mv 
Cawass. and a servant 

At this time of the yesr nearly seven h v urs. are T^juirfd lo 
descend the Tigris, from Mosul Lo Nimrcmd, It was sunset brfbre 
we reached the awai. or dam across the river VIV hunted and 
walked bo the village of Naifa. No light appeared as vie ap- 
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proiched, nor wore we even saluted by the dogs K which usually 
abound in iin Arab village, We had entered a heap of ruins. 1 
w;ls abouI to return to the raft, upon which we Itad nud$ up 
our minds to pass the night, when the glare of a fire lighted up 
the enbruncr to a miserable hovel. Through a crevice in the wall, 
i saw an Arab family crouching round a heup of liiilf-extinguished 
embers. The dress of the man, the ample cloak and white turban, 
showed that lie belonged to one of the tribes which cultivate a 
little lujid on the borders of the Desert, and are distinguished, 
by their more sedentary habits* from the Bedouins. Near him 
were three women, lean and haggard, their heads almost con¬ 
cealed in black handkerchiefs, and the rest of their persons en¬ 
veloped in the tfriped aba. Some children* nearly naked* and one 
or two mangy greyhounds, completed the group. As we entered* 
all the party rose, and showed some alarm at tliis sudden ap T 
pcarance of strangers. The man, however, seeing Europeans, hid 
sis welcome, and spreading some corn-sacks on the ground, in¬ 
vited us to he seated. The women and children retreated into a 
comer of the hut Our host, whose name was Awttd or Abd- 
Allah, was a sheikh of ilie jehesih. His tribe having been plun¬ 
dered by the pasha w, and being now scattered in different parts 
of the country, he had taken refuge in this ruined village He 
had learnt a liftlo Turkish, and wms inieUigenf and active See¬ 
ing, 3t once, that he would lx fc useful. I acrpiainted bint with the 
object of rov journey: offering him the prospect of regular cm- 
ployment In the went of the experiment proving successful* end 
assigning him fixed wages as iupermteudent of the workmen, fie 
volunteered to walk, in the middle of the night, to Sdamiyah, a 
village three miles distant, and to some Arab bents in the neigh' 
borhood, to procure men to assist in the excavations, 

1 had slept little during the night. The hovel in which w« had 
taken shelter, and its inmates, did not invite dumlw; hut such 
scenes And companions were not new to me: they could have 
been forgotten* had my brain been less excited, Hopes. long 
cherished, were now to be realized, or were ti> end in disappoint¬ 
ment. Visions of pal ices uiidcr-groiintt of gigantic monsters, of 
sculptured figures, and endless inscnpliortL floated before me. 
After funning plan after plan for removing the earth, and ex- 
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treating these treasures, t funded mysdf wandterirtg in a maze 
of chumhd3 from which 1 cntild finduo outlet, Then, again, all was 
reburied, and J was ?landing on the grass^covered mound. Eje- 
lumsted, [ was nt length sinking into sleep, when hearing Uic 
voice of A wad. I rose from mv carpet and joiutd him outside 
the hovel. The day already dawned. he had returned with m 
Arabs, who agreed for :i small sum to work under my direction. 

The taffy cone Jiml broad mound qf Nimroud broke like u dis¬ 
tant mount a in on the morning sky. But how changed was the 
scene since my former vfsitl The mins were no longer clothed 
with verdure and many-colored flowers; no signs of habitation, 
not even the black tent of die Arab, were seen upon the plain. 
The eye wandered over *i parched and barren waste, across 
which occasionally swept the whirlwind, dragging with jt a cloud 
of sand About a liiUe from ns was the small village of Nimroud, 
like Naifa, a heap of ruins, 

Twenty minutes 1 walk brought us to the principal mound The 
absertee of all vegetation enabled me to v.tanune the remains 
with which it was covered Broken pottery and fragments of 
bricks, both inscribed with the ctmdfouil character, were strewed 
on all sides The Arabs watched mv motions as I wandered lo 
and fro, and obscarved with surprise the objects 1 had collected 
They joined, however, in die search, and brought me lumdfuk 
of rubbish, among which 1 found with joy the fragment of a bas- 
relief. The material on which it Was carved bad been exposed fp 
firr. and resembled* in even respect, the burnt gypsum of Klmr- 
sahad. Convinced from this discovery, that sculptured remains 
must still exist m some part of the mound 1 sou gilt for a place 
w here excavations might be commenced with a prospect of suc¬ 
cess. Avvad Jed me to a piece of alabaster which appeared above 
the soil. Wc could not remove it 1 and on digging downward, 
ft proved to be tlie upper part of a large stab. I ordered all the 
men to work around it r and they shortly uncovered a second 
slab, Continuing in the same Ilu£, we came upon a third; nudi 
in the course nf the morning* discovered ten more, the whole 
forming u square with a stab missing fit one corner. It was evi¬ 
dent that we hud entered a chamber, and that t ho gap was its 
entrance, i now dug down the face of one of the stones, ami an 
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insciiptSod in die cuneiform character was soon exposed to view. 
Similar inscriptions occupied tl» center of all the stabs, which 
were in tin* best preservation; but plain, with the exception of 
(ho writing. Leaving hall the workmen !ti remove ihe rubbish 
from the cimmber, I ted the rest to the S, W. comer of the 
mound, wlierc l had observed many fragments of calcined aia- 
bister, 

A trench, opened in the side of (he mound, brought me almost 
immediately to a wail, bearing iiiscriptiom In tin? same charac¬ 
ter «ls those already described Tim dabs. wljich had been almost 
reduced tp lime hy exposure to intense heat* threatened lo fall 
to pieces as soon as uncovered. 

Night interrupted nur Labors, 1 returned to the village well 
satisfied with their result l! was now evident that the remains 
of buddings of considerable extent existed so the mound; and 
that although some laid been injured by fire, others had escaped 
the conihg^jim. As iittoiplJtim, and the fragment at a bas- 
relief had been funnel, it was natural tu conclude that sculptures 
were still buried under ihe soil. I determined fc tlierefore, to ex¬ 
plore the N. \V, comer* and to empty the chandler partly uncov¬ 
ered chi nrsg the day. 

On returning to die village, I removed from the crowded hovel 
In which svo hud passed the night With tho assistant of A wad, 
whu was no less pleased ilium myself with our success* we 
pat cl ied up with mud the least ruined house in the village, and 
restored its fulling rooi. We contrived at least to exclude, in some 
measure, the cold night winds; and to obtain a little privacy fur 
my companion and myself. 

Next morning my workmen were increased by five 1 Lurcomans 
from Sdamiyah who bad been attracted hy the prospect of reg^ 
ular wages. I employed half of them in emptying the chamber, 
and die rest in following the wall at the 5 , W, comer of dm 
mound. Before evening* Hie work of the first parly was com¬ 
pleted* and I found Envself in a room paneled with slabs about 
eight fee! high and varying from sis to four feet in breadth. 
Upon one of them, which had fallen backward hom it; place, 
was rudely stilts bed, m Arabic characters, the name of Ahmed 
Fas haw, one of the former hereditary governors of Mosul. A na- 
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tiv(r of Sfllmnjyab ranenibcr^d that some Christians were em¬ 
ploye! to dig into the mound thuul thirty years before, in search 
of stone for the repair of the lamh of Sultan Abd-Allah, a Mus¬ 
sulman Saint* tamed on thr left bank of the Tigris* a few miles 
Im'Iow fe function with the Zab They uncovered this stab: but 
being unable to move it, they cut upon it the name of their em¬ 
ployer. the pashaw, My informant Author stated that, in another 
part of the mound* he had forgotten the precise spot, they had 
found sculptured figures, which they broke in pieces to carry 
away the fragments. 

The bottom of the clumber was paved with smaller dubs than 
Uiose which lined the walk They were covered with inscriptions 
cm both sides, and had been placed upon a layer of bitumen, 
winch, ilaving Ix^en used in a liquid state,, had retained a perfect 
impulsion in relief of the characters carved upon the stone. 1 . Tins 
inscriptions on the upright stabs were about twenty lines in 
length, and all were precisely similar. 

In the rubbish near the bottum of the chamber, I found tev- 
era! objects in ivory, upon w hich were traces of gilding: among 
ttitmi were the figure of a king carrying in one hand the ligyp- 
linn emi am4t.i, nr emblem t>f life, part of a crouching sphinx, 
and an elegant ornaineiiLLi] border of flowers. A wad, who had Ids 
own suspicions of die object of my search, which lie could 
scarcely persuade himself was limited to mere stones, carefuDv 
collected all the scattered fragment of gold kaf he could find 
in ihc rubbish; and* calling me aside in a mysterious ami con¬ 
fidential fashion, produced Lht:-in wrapped up in a piece of dingy 
paper. D bey, said he, ft W«lUU your tanifcs are light* and the 
! tanks know tint which is hid from the true believer. Here is 
tin? gold, sure enough, and pleas* Cod. we shall 6ud it alt in a 
few ctaySr Only dent say any thing about it to those Arabs, for 
they are asses and can not hold their tongues. The matter will 
come to the ears of the pasha w. The sheikh was much surprised, 
ami equally disappointed* when I generously presented him with 
the treasures he had collected, and all such as lie might hero- 
after discover. He left me, muttering “Yia Bubbif and other 
pious ejaculations. and lost i n conjectures as to the meaning of 
these strange proceedings. 
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At the foot of the slabs m the S. W, comer, we found a great 
accumulation nf charcoal proving lh.it the building of which 
they hud formed part had been destroyed by fire. 1 dug also is 
several directions in this part of the mound, and in many places 
came upon the adorned remains of walls. 

On the Kurd Jav, 1 opened a trench in the high conical mound* 
but found only fragments of inscribed bricks. 1 also dug at the 
back of the mirth side of the chamber first explored, in the ex¬ 
pectation of coining upon other walls beyond, but unsuccess¬ 
fully. As my chief aim was to Ascertain the existence* as soon 
as possible* of sculptures, all my workmen were mov^d to the 
S. W. comer, where the many remains of walls already discov¬ 
ered evidently belonging to the same edifice, promised speedier 
success, 1 continued the excavations in this part of the mound 
until the 13th, still finding Inscriptions* but iso sculptures * * . 

It was nearly the middle of February before I thought it pru¬ 
dent to make fresh experiments among the ruins. To avoid notice 
Z employed on.lv ft few men, ansi confined myself to the exami¬ 
nation nf such parts of the mound as appeared to contain build¬ 
ings. My first attempt was in the S, VV. corner, where a new wall 
was speedily discovered, all the slabs nf which were sculptured 
and 11 umpired by Ere, though they Irad, unfortunately! been hall 
destroyed by long exposure to the atmosphere, On three con¬ 
secutive dibs was one bas-relief; on others were only pints of a 
subject, It was evident from the costume, the ornaments, and 
the general treato«b that these sculptures did rmt belong either 
to the same building, or to the same period as tlio^e previously 
discovered, l recognised In them the style of Khorsabad, and in 
the inscriptions certain characters, which were peculiar to monu¬ 
ments of that age. The slabs, like those in other parts of the 
edifice. Iiad been brought from eke where. 

The most perfect of the bas reliefs was. in many respects, in¬ 
tonating, It represented a ting, distinguished by Ins high conical 
tkra, raising Ills extended right bond and resting Ids left upon 
a how, At his feet crouched a warrior, probably a captive enemy 
or rebel * hut more likely the latter its he wore the pointed helmet 
peculiar to the Assyrians. An eunuch held a Ey-Bnpper nr fan 
over the head uf the king, wlio appeared to be conversing or 
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performing sfime ceremony with an nffkr-r standing in front of 
him—probably Ins vizier uf minister. Behind ihu personage. w Lo 
differ*: d from tile king by hk head-dre^™*! simple fillet eonflnm^ 
the hair—were two attendants, tire first an eunuch* the second a 
bearded figure Tilts bas-relief was separated from a second 
above, by an insaiption; the upper sculpture had been almost 
tofu fly destroyed, and 1 could with difficulty Irueo a wounded 
figure, weanng a helmet witli a curved, crest, fwemblfng the 
Creek, and horsemen engaged in buttle, Roth subjects worn con¬ 
tinued on the adjoining slabs, but they were broken ofl near the 
bottucm T arid the feet of a raw of figures, probably other attend- 
ants, standing behind the king and his minister, could alone be 
distinguished 

On the same walt^ which had completely disappeared in some 
ptaefcs, could be traced a group resembling that just described, 
and several colossal widget] figures in low relief. 

Several deep trendies led me to two new walta^ the sculptures 
nn which were nut better preserved than those previously dis¬ 
covers! in this part of tile mound. Of tliu lower parts of several 
colossal figures, tome had been purposely defaced by a sharp 
instrument, othery, From long exposure, hud been worn almost 
Smooth. 

Those » L 3Eperimenls w-ere sufficient to prove that tlau building 
3 was exploring bad not been entirely destroyed by fire, but Imd 
been partly exposed to gradiaJ decay, No ictdptam had hitherto 
been discovered in .l perh *.1 state of prett rvminn, and only one 
or two could bear removal. 1 determined, therefore, to abandon 
this comer, and In resiiiin excavations in iht- nortii*west ruins 
near tint dumber hrvr opened, where the slabs were uninjured. 
Hit* workmen were directed to dig behind the remains of the 
small lions, which appeared to have formed an imlnutee: arid 
,dtf. f removing much earth, they discovered a few un^dilptured 
slabs, fallen from their places, and broken in ninny pieces. The 

qf the room ol which they had originally formed part could 
not be traced. 

As this part of the building stood cm (be very edge of the 
mound, it had probably been more exposed, and had conse- 
tp^ntiy sustained more injury than any other. I determined. 
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therefore* to open .1 trench more m the center of the edifice, and 
chose for LElc purpose a deep ravine, which, apparently worn 
by tin: winter tmm, extendbd fnr into I be ruins. Id two days the 
workmen reached the hip of an v 11 tin slab, standing in iU origi¬ 
nal position. On one face of it I discovered, to my great satis- 
faction, two hum an figures. considerably above tin* rudiiruJ size, 
m low rebel, and in admirable preservation* In a few hours tire 
earth and rubbish were completely removed from the sculpture. 
Hie ornaments delicately graven on the robes, the tassds and 
fringes, tLo bracelets and armlets,. die elaborate curls of the hair 
and beard, wore all entire. The figures were back to bade, and 
from the shout dm of each .sprang two wings. They appeared to 
represent divinities presiding over the reasons. or over particular 
religious ceremonies. Tlte one, whose face whs turned to the east, 
carried a fallow deer on his right arm, and in his left bund n 
branch bearing live bowers. Around his temples was a fillet, 
adorned in front with a rosette. The other held n scjmirc vessel* 
Or basket, in tlie left hand, and an object [aj rounded cap, orna¬ 
mented at tbs lower part by a kind of hum curved upward in 
front. The garments of both, consisting of a stole falling from 
the shoulders to the ftttkks. and a short hi rile underneath, de¬ 
scending to the fcjiec, were richly .ind tastefully decorated with 
embroideries and hinges. Their hair fell in a profit itm of ringlets 
on their shoulders* and theii beards were elaborately arranged 
in alternate rows of curls. Although the relief was Iqwvt, ye! the 
outline wus perhaps more careful, and true, than that of the 
sculptures of Kliorsubad. The limbs wore delineated with pe¬ 
culiar accuracy, and the muscle? and bones fatElifullv, though 
somewhat too strongly, marked. In the center of the slab, ami 
crossing the figures. was .in inscription- 

Adjmning this slab, w^ a second, cut so as to form a comer, 
sculptured with an elegant device, m which curved branches. 
Springing from a kind of scroll-work, terminated in flowers of 
graceful form, As one of the figures last described was turned, 
as if [in an] act of adoration, toward this device, it was evidently 
a sacred emblem; and 1 recognized in it the holy free, or tree of 
life, so universehv adored at the remotest periods In the East, 
and which was preserved in (Jit religious systems of the Persians 
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to the fi-n-rtl overthrow of their empire by the Arabian conquerors. 
The flowers were formed by seven petals springing from two 
tendrils. or a double sard 1; thus in all its details resembling that 
tasteful ornament of Ionic architecture known as the hcmev- 
suckk. The alternation of tliis fewer with an object resembling 
a tulip in the embroideries on the garments of the two winged 
figures just described, and in other bas-reliefs subsequently div 
covered. establishes, beyond a doubt, the origin of one of the 
tnosi favorite and elegant embellishments of Greek art. We are 
also reminded, by the peculiar arrangement of the intertwining 
branches, of the network of pomegranateswhich was one of 
the principal ornaments of the temph' of Solomon* Tins sculpture 
and the two winged figures resembled in their style and details 
several of the fragments built into the S. \Y. palace, proving at 
once, from whence the greater put of the materials used In the 
construction of that building had been obtained. 

Adjoining this cornerstone was a figure of singular form, A 
human body, clothed in robes similar to those of the winged 
men already described. Whs iurmuimtcd by the head of an eagle 
of of 4 vulture. Tlir curved beak, of considerable length* was 
half open, and displayed a narrow pointed longue, on which 
were still the remains of red paint. On the d tool tiers fell the 
usual curled and bushy Iiair of the Assyrian ullages, ami a comb 
of feathers rose on the top of the head* Two wings sprang from 
the back, and In either hand w r as the square vessel and fir-cone. 
In a kind of girdle were three daggers, the handle <if one being 
m the form of the head of a bull They may have been of pre¬ 
cious metal, but more probably of copper, inlaid with ivory or 
enamel, as a few days before a copper dagger*handle^ precisely" 
similar in form to one of those carried by this figure, hollowed 
to receive an ornament of some such material, had been discov¬ 
ered in the aW, ruinSp and is now preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Vhh effigy, which probably typlfieri by its mythic form the 
union of certain divine attributes, may perhaps be identified 
wnh the god Nasroch, in whose temple Sennacherib was slain by 
his sons after Lis return from his unsuccessful expedition against 
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Jerusalem; the won! Stsr signifying, in aft Semitic languages, sm 
eagle. 

On a]f these figures were traces of color, particularly on the 
liafr, beard, eyes, and sandals, and there can be no doubt that 
they had been originally painted. The slabs on which they were 
sculptured had sustained no injury, and they evidently formed 
part of a chamber, which could be completely explored by dig¬ 
ging along the waII, now partly uncovered. 

On the morning following these discoveries. I had ridden to 
the encampment of Sheikh Abd-ur-rahmaru and was returning 
to the mound, when 1 saw two Arabs of his tribe urging their 
mares to the top of their speed. On approaching me they 
stopped. "Hasten, O Bey,“ exclaimed one of them—''hasten to the 
diggers* for they have found N'imrud himself. Wallah! il is woo- 
derfrl. but It is truel we have seen him with our eyes There is 
no Cud but God". and belli joining in this pious exclamation, 
they galloped pff T without further words, in the direction of their 
tents. 

On reaching Lhe ruins l descended into the new trench, and 
hmmi the workmen, who bad already seen me, os 1 approached, 
standing near a heap of baskets and cloaks. While Awad ad¬ 
vanced and asked fur & present to celebrate the occasion, the 
Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastily constructed* and 
disclosed an enormous human head sculptured in full out of I he 
alabaster of the country. They had uncovered the upper part of 
a figure, the remainder of which was still buried in the earth. 
1 saw at once that the head must belong to a winged iion or 
bulk similar to those of Khorsabad and Perjurpolis, It was in ad¬ 
mirable preservation. The expression was calm, yet majestic, and 
the out Elm- of rhe features showed a freedom and knowledge 
of art, scarcely to be looked for in works of so remote a period. 
The cap had three horns, and, unlike that of the human-landed 
hulls hitherto found in Assyria, was rounded and Without orna¬ 
ment at the top, 

i was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed and terri¬ 
fied at this apparition It required no stretch of imagination 
to conjure tip tile most strung* farretes. This gigantic head, 
blanched with age, thus rising from the bo web of the earth* 
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might well Ieavo belonged to one of those fearful beings which 
are pictured m the traditions of the country, as appearing to 
mortals, slowly ascending from the regions below. One of the 
workmen, on catching the first glimpse of the monster, Imd 
thrown down his basket and bad run off toward Mcrtnl as fast 
n> Iiis. legs could cany him. I learned tliis wiili regret, as I an¬ 
ticipated the consequence. 

’Uliite l wns superintending the nmovnl of the earth, which 
still dung to the sculpture, and giving directions for the con¬ 
tinuation uf the work, a noise of horsemen was heard, and pres* 
ently Ahd ur-rahmnn, followed by half Ids tribe, appeared on the 
edge of tlie trench. As soon as tin* two Arabs had reached the 
tents, and published the wonders they had seen* every' one 
mounted hl$ mare and rode to the mound to satisfy himself of 
the truth of these inconceivable reports. When they beheld the 
head they all cried together, “There is no Cod but God. and 
Mohammed is his Prophet!' It was some time before the sheikh 
could Ijc prevailed upon to descend mto die pit. and convince 
liimseir that the image lie saw was nf stone "This is Tint the 
work nf mms hands eseJauncd he “but of those infidel giants 
of whom the Prophet, pence bo with bind has said, that they 
were higher than the tallest date-tree (his is one of the idols 
which Xoak peace be with him! cursed before the flood “ In this 
ophuoD, the result of a careful rriimtfwtku^ ^11 the by-sta riders 
concurred 

t now ordered a trench to be dug due smith (mm the head 
in the expectation of finding a corresponding figure, and before 
night-fall read Led the object of my search about twelve feet 
distant. Engaging two or three men to sleep near die sculptures, 
l returned to the village* and celebrated the dav's discovery by 
a slaughter of sheep, of which all the Arabs near partook. As 
some wandering musicians dnmeed to lie at Sefitmiyah, I rent 
fur them, auJ dance- xn-re kept up during the greater part uf 
the night. On the following morning .Arabs from the other side 
oi the Tigris* and ihe inhabitants of the surrounding villagej, 
congregated on the mound. Even the women could not repress 
their curiosity, and came in crowds, with their children, from 
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afar. My cuwnss was stationed during the day in the trench, into 
which 1 would not allow' the multitude to descend. 

As I had expected, the report of the discovery of the gigantic 
head, carried by the terrified Arab to Mosul, Itad thrown the 
town into commotion. He hud scarcely checked his speed before 
reaching the bridge. Entering breathless into the hazard, be an* 
Jounced to even 1 one he met that Nimrod had appeared* The 
[lews soon got to the v.Lts . ?t' the codi T who calk'd the mufti and 
the ulema Together, to consult upon this unexpected occurrence. 
Their detihemthms ended in -j pitwcirion to the governor and a 
formal protest, on the part of the Mussulmans of the town, 
against proceedings so directly contrary to the lows of tlir Koran* 
The cadi Iiad no distinct ide -3 whether the bones of the mighty 
hunter bad been uncovered, or only his image; nor did Ismail 
Fas haw very clearly remember whether Nimrod was a tnse- 
bidiciing prophet nr an infidel, I consequently received a some¬ 
what nuiritelligible message from his excellency, to the effect that 
the remains should be treated with respect* and be by no means 
further disturbed, that he wished the cMmatious to be stopped 
at once. and desired to confer with me on the subject. 

I called upon him accordingly* and hud some difficulty in mak¬ 
ing him understand the nature of my discovery. As he requested 
me to discontinue my operations until (lie sensation in the town 
had SGmewdiat subsided^ I returned to Nimmiui and dismissed 
the workmen, retaining only two men to dig leisurely along the 
waits w ithout giving caute for further interference. I ascertained 
by the end nt March the existence of a vecemd pair uf winged 
Lsuman-headed lions. diSoring from those previously discovered 
in form, the human shape being continued to the waist, aud 
being fumidled with human arms* as well os with the legs of the 
lion. In one hand each figure carried a goat or stag, and in the 
other, which hung down hy the side* a brunch with three flowers. 
They formed .1 northern entrance into the chamber of which the 
lions previously described were the western portal 1 completely 
uncovered the Latter, and found diem to be entire. They w-cre 
about twelve feet in height, and the same number in length. The 
body and limbs were admirably portrayed; the mitsch-E aud 
bones, altisciEigb strongly developed to display the strength of 
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tlwr .mmLri, showed alt the same time a knowledge of Sts 

anatomy ami form. Expanded wings sprung frnm the diyulih-r 
and spread over Ltie back, a knotted girdle, ending ip tassels, 
encircled the loins. These sculptures, forming an entrance, were 
partly In full and partly in relief. The head and fore-part, facing 
the chamber, were in full; but only one side of the rest of the 
slab was scuTptured 1 the back being placed against the wjJ) of 
sun-dried bricks, That the spectator might have both a perfect 
front and side view of the figures, they were furnished with 
five legs; two were carved on the end of the slab to few? the 
chamber, and three on the side. The relief of the hodv and limbs 
was high and bold, and thv slab was covered, in alt parts not 
occupied by the image,, with inscriptions in the cuneiform chnr* 
aetcjr *1 he remains of color could still be traced in the eyes—the 
pupils being painted hhick, and the rest filled up with an opaque 
white pigment; hut an no other parts of the Sculpture* These 
magnificent specimens of Assyrian art were in perfect preserva¬ 
tion, the most minute lines In the details of the wings and In 
the ornaments had been retained with their original fresh mss. 

1 used to contemplate for hours these mysterious emblems, 
and muse over their intent and history. What more noble forms 
could have inhered the people into the temple of their gods? 
What more sublime images could have been borrowed from 
nature, by men who sought! unaided by the light of revealed 
religion, to embody their conception of the wisdom. power* and 
ubiquity of a Supreme Being? They could find no better typ^ 
of intellect and knowledge than the head of the man; of strength, 
than the body of the lion; of ubiquity, than the wings of the 
bird. Those winged human-headed Uon£ were not idle creations, 
the offspring of mere fancy# their meaning was written upon 
lhem. 1 hey had awed and instructed raois which flourished 
3000 years ago. Through the portals which they guarded# kings, 
priests, and warriors had borne- sacrifices to their altars, long 
be 1 ore the wisdom of the iiast had penetrated to Greece, and 
had furnished its mythology with symbols recognized of old by 
the Assyrian votaries. They may have been buried, and thrir 
existence may have been unknown, before the foundation of the 
eternal city. Far twenty-five centuries they had been hidden 
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twm the eye of man. and they now stood forth once more in 
their ancient majesty. But how ehiinged was the scene around 
thcial The Iimirv and civilization of a ml^biv nation had given 
place to the wretchedness and ignorance of a few half barbarous 
tribes. The wealth of temples, and the riches of great dties, had 
been succeeded by ruins and shapeless heaps irf oartb- Above the 
spacious hull Id which they stood, the plow had passed and the 
com now waved. Egypt has monuments no less ancient and no 
Jess wonderful; but they have stood forth for ages to testify her 
early power and renown; while those before me had but now 
appeared to bear witness, in the words of the prophet, that once 
H Lhe Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches and 
with =! slmduwmg shroud of an high stature; and his top was 
among the thick boughs * . h his height was edited above all 
the trees of the field, and his boughs were multipliiHh and his 
brunches became Jong. because of ike multitude of waters when 
he shot forth. All the fbwb of heaven mode their nests in his 
houghs, and under his branches did all the beasts of the Gelds 
bring forth their young, and under his shadow dwelt all great 
nations*; for now i £ “'Nineveh a desolation* and dry like a wilder- 
ness, and flocks lie down in the midst of her: ail the beasts of 
the nations, both the cormorant tod bittern, lodge in the upper 
lintels of it- their voice sings in the windows ; and desolation Is 
in the threshold/* 

The entrance formed by the human-headed lions led into a 
clmmber round which were sculptured winged figures, such as 
I have already described, Thev were in pairs facing one another p 
anil separated by a sacred tree, Tliese bas-reliefs were inferior 
in exccutitnip and finish, to tlmse previously diseoverei 

During the month of March I received visits from the prin- 
Cipnl sheikhs of the Jebour Arabs, whose followers had now 
partly crossed the Tigris, and were pasturing their Hocks in the 
nefghltf>rfi0Dd of Ntniroiid* or cultivating mi lie! on the banks of 
the river. The Jebour* aie a branch of the ancient tube of Ohdd r 
and their pasture-grounds are on tlie banks of the Khabour* from 
its junction with the Euphrates,— from the ancient Carchemish 
or Circemim, to its source at Ras-d-Ain. Having been suddenly 
attacked and plundered a year or two before by the A&eyttr they 
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had left their tuiuuta. iind taken refuge in the district 1 ; around 
Mosul. They were, at this tunc divided mtn three branches obey¬ 
ing different -ilrcikhs. The names nt die three chiefs were Abd 1 
ruhhoo, Mohammed-£miiL and Muhammed-ed-Dugher Al¬ 
though all three visited me at KhnroudL ft was the first with 
whom I was best acquainted, and who rendered me most assist¬ 
ance. 1 tlitmght it necessary to give to each a few small presents, 
a silk dress, or an embroidered cloak, with a pair of capacious 
boots, as in case of any fresh disturbances in the country,, it 
would be as well to be on friendly terms with the tribe. 

The middle of March in Mesopotamia is the brightest epoch 
of spring. A new change had come over the face of the pin in of 
Nfmroud. its pasture lands* known as die -JuiF" are renowned 
for their rich and luxuriant herbage. lu times of quiet, the studs 
of die pash aw and of (he Turkish authorities, with the horses of 
dio cavalry and of the Inhabitant of Mosul, are sent here to 
paw I?ay by day th,y arrived in bng lines. The Sbemutij and 
jehesh 1'eft their huts* and encamped cm the greensward which 
■Auvumided the villages. The plain, as far as the eye could reach, 
was studded with die white pavilion* of die by tag and die black 
tents of the Arabs. Picketed around them were Innumerable 
horses In gay trappings, struggling to release themselves from 
tht? 1?onds wlilch restrained them from ranging over the green 
pastimes. 

Rowers of every hue enameled the meadows; not thirdv scat¬ 
tered ova- the g-ass as in northern climes, but in such thick 
and gathering clusters that the whole p lain seemed a patchwork 
of many colours. 71 ie dogs, as lhey returned from hunting, Issued 
from the lung grass dyed red, yellow. or lihte, according to the 
flowers through which they hid last forced their way. 

The villages of N.ufa and Nimrcmd were deserted, and I re¬ 
mained alone with Said (my host) and my servants The houses 
now l*£gan to swarm with vermin; we no longer riept under the 
roofs, and it was time to follow the example of the .Arabs. 1 ac¬ 
cordingly encamped on the edge of a largo pond on the out¬ 
skirts of Nimmiid. Said accompanied me, and Sahib, lux veiing 
wife, a bright-eyed Arab girl H built up his shed, and witched 
and milked his diminutive flock of sheep and goats. 
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1 was surrounded with Arabs, who had cither pitched their 
tents* or, too poor to buv she black goat-hair doth of which they 
iare made had erected >um!l huts of reeds and dry gnus. 

In the evening, after t ho labour of the day, I often sat at the 
dour oT my tent, and giving myself up to the full enjoyment of 
that calm and repose which are imparted to the senses by such 
scents ;i5 these, gu*ed listlessly on the very group before me. As 
the sun went down behind the low Still* which separate the river 
fmm tlie desert—even their tody sides had struggled to emulate 
the verdant clothing of the plain—its receding rays were gradu- 
ally withdrawn, Hie a transparent veil of light, from thr land- 
soipe Over the pure* dnudlc^ sky was the glow of t|ur last 
%ht. The great mound threw its dart slhtdow far across die 
jilam. In the distance, and beyond the Zab, Krshuf, another 
venerable ruin, rose indistinctly into the evening mist Stall more 
do taut* and still more indistinct was a solitary hill overlooking 
the ancient city 1 of Arbdu, The Kurdish mountains, whose snowy 
summits cherished the dying siinbeams. yet struggled with the 
twihgftfc The bleating of sheep and lowing of cattle* at first faint* 
became louder as the Hocks returned from llmir pastures, and 
wandered among the tents. Girl* hurried over the greensward to 
seek their fathers' cattle, or crouched down tn milk those which 
had returned alone to their well-remembered folds, Some were 
coming from the river bearing the replenished pitcher on their 
heads or shoulders; others, no less graceful in their form, and 
erect in tlteir carriage, were eartyiug the heavy load of long 
grasv which they had cut In the meadows. Sometimes a party uf 
horsemen might have been seen in the distance slowly crossing 
the plain, the tufts of ostrich feathers which topped their lung 
■spears showing darkly against the evening sky. They would ride 
up to my lent* and give me the usual .salutation, "Peace be with 
O Bey" or, *Allah Aienak, God help you.™ Then driving the 
oid of their lances into the gp-mind, they would spring from their 
mares, and fasten their halters to the still quivering weapons. 
Seating themselves on the grass, they related deeds of war and 
plunder, or speculated on the site uf ihc tents of Sofuk, until the 
niocfi rose, whi n they vaulted into their saddles and took the 
way of tike dcicrt. 
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The plain imw glittered with innumerable fires. As the night 
advanced, they vanished 00c by one until the landscape was 
wrapped in darkness and in silence; only disturbed by the hark¬ 
ing of the Arab dog. 
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The real break through in Near Eastern archaeology came with 
the deciphering of Egyptian and Mesopotamian scripts. In both 
reg!OtP a vast quantity of Inscriptions was readily obtainable, 
but they were in two entirely unknown forms of writing and, 
there was every reason to believe, m unf amili ar Languages as 
well. The unlocking of these scripts by Champdlirin and Rtiwlim 
son* aided by significant contributions from a host of predeces¬ 
sors and contemporaries, is one of (he >upreme achievements of 
nine tee nth-century scholars hip, 

lung a* it was impassible tn read the literature and records 
fefl by the ancient inhabitants of Es^ypt and Mesopotamia, 
knowledge of them remained altogether haphazard. Indeed, it 
attended only a hi tie beyond such fragmentary and hopelessly 
inadequate sources as Herodotus or the Bible. The unearthed 
monuments tneunt comparatively little without understandable 
written testimony, and their epochs were relegated to die shad¬ 
owy realm of prehistoiy. But with the discovery of the key to 
these ancient peopled waiting*, dead generations came suddenly 
to life as their attitudes, hopes t and achievements were revealed 
iu their accounts, religious writings, poems, letters, pfEctal di> 
cree^., lists of kings, commercial transactioas. and legal codes. 
The frontiers of history were pushed buck bv thousands of vears, 
3n Egypt, for Imtane*, decipliering has made it possible to know 
more about life in the New Kingdom in the second millennium 
Bc - Ilian that of early medieval England. 

Widely adopted all met the Near East—even by nun-Mesopo¬ 
tamian people, the Tell ehAmama tablets testify—the Mesopo¬ 
tamian type gf writing had fallen into disuse around the begin¬ 
ning of our era ± probably because of the Alexandrian conquest 
and the advent of the far less complicated Phoenician alphabetic 
Script, which was spread by Aramaean traders. As in the case 
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of the Egyptian f&roglyplis. (lie ajrtlil) in read the Mi^opo- 
iuTTii.it. script was quickly forgotten Yet Mesopotamian ijuctip- 
Uqns in blit wedge-duped or cuneiform character had occasion¬ 
ally attracted tJw a Hen lion of travelers since the days of the 
CrpeVi. Apart from the giant rock inscriptions in the Persian 
foothills, the Tigris*Euphrntes region hurl ridded an increasing 
number of baked cloy tablets since the seventeenth century, and 
the nature of the markings tm them had "been much debuted. 

One of the pioneers in the deL-iplii'iiiig nf cuneiform w,w Kur- 
sten MlchuJir. a geographer of wide interests from Danish Hot- 
slcin. He transcribed some of the !urgt-uak Inscriptions at Per- 
sejKilis and compiled a list oi what seemed to him individual 
symbols. In addition, be correctly assumed that the tests carved 
on reliefs represented distinct languages; later they were equated 
with Old Persian, Elamite, end Assyrian. Niebuhr's account of 
his travels in the Near Eurt written j« German and published 
in Copenhagen in 177.1-8. stimulated the interest of a number 
of scholars in solving the riddle of the cuneiform script. The 
most significant advance was made by j Gottingen schoolteacher; 
Ccorg Cretefend (*775-1853), who had no knowledge oi Onen- 
t.iI languages. The Greek text on the Rosetta Stone had provided 
Cliampoliion with a key from the known to the unkmmii, but 
C rote fend had iki version of the same text |n a known language. 
All three passage of the til lingua] at his disposal were written 
in the Some unknown cuneiform script. Nevertheless, his deduc¬ 
tions. announced In 1802, were amazingly ingenious tun] sound, 
enabling him to identify the tide “King of Kings" end the names 
of Darius Hystaspe* and Xerxes. Thereupon he was aide to 
single out it great many letters and to identify twelve of them 
correct^ Like Gregor Mendel's discoveries in genetics, however, 
Crotefend's remarkable contribution was unrecognized, buried in 
obscure publications, and virtually forgotten. It was left to Henry 
Creswicke RawUosqft to rediscover some of Grot of end's brilliant 
intoilioni ind complete the solution. 

Like Layiird. Ifaw&uon was a happy combination of scholar 
arid man of action. After entering the army of the East Tiwlia 
Company at tin- age of seventeen, he devoted much of his free 
time to Oriental studies. !n 1835. when he was transferred as a 
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military adviser to Persia, ha learned the Lingua ge and touted 
tlie country extensively, exploring its many antiquities. Cunei¬ 
form inscriptions, of which he copied two at Mount Ahvund, be¬ 
came his consuming interest Soon, by methods akin to Grote- 
f end's, he tackled the names of ancient Persian kings, tie heard 
of the giant Deb is tun inscription, a Mesopotamian Rosetta Stone, 
perched high op on a cliff on the road from Babylon to Etrba- 
tana. Alter having suppressed domestic uprisings, Darius I Iiad 
had it carved in 516 B,C to proclaim tin* might and extent of 
Jjis now-consolidated empire. This unique record measured about 
1 5° by *00 feet, high above the floor of tins valley. 

1 he trilingual's first column in ancient Persian was within 
Comparatively easy reach and was also die first to be translated 
(it was independently deciphered by' Or, Edward Hindu, an 
Anglican clergyman). Tito most inaccessible and recalcitrant 
column was the third, in Babylonian (Babylonian 111 or As¬ 
syrian), from which Rawlinsan finally obtained squeezes with 
the help of an agile Kurdish boy in a marvelous feat of aero¬ 
batics, By 1847 squeezes from all the sections had been taken 
and the texts could be made mom widely available. Rawlinson 
was now joint'd bv other scholars—among them Hindu. Opperf, 
and Fox Talbot—in mastering the Baby Ionian inscription. His 
own version was published in 1851. Skepticism concerning the 
deciphering of Babylonian cuneiform was neatly dispelled in 
*® 57 . when the Rnyai Asiatic Society invited four Asiyrfalogistt to 
translate independently a British Museum inscription trom a 
cylinder of Tigluth-PiIeser The key had indeed been discov¬ 
ered and the vast records of Mesopotamian civilization wen? 
now an open book. In time, cuneiform writings in Sumerian and 
Hjttite would also be cracked. 
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n - - Tats boci of BEHXSTt?N ls n very remarkable natural oh* 
|ect oo the high toad between Ecbatuna and Babylon, it was 
probably in the very earliest times invested with a lioly tharac* 
tzri for the Greek physician, Ctesias. who must have visited this 
spot in the fourth century txefore Christ, ascrib® the most re- 
markable of the antiquities to be found there to the Assyrian 
queen Semiramis , . .The rock of Eehistun doubtless preserved 
its holy character in the age of Darius, and at w&s no this ac¬ 
count thtjs^n by the* monarch as a fit part for the comfoemoni- 
tion of bis warlike achievements. The nam** itself, BhagistdfK 
rigniiiet “the place of the god*"; and the figures of Gsmazd, the 
chief of the 'Bliagus," or gods of the old Persian theaguny, is 
thus depicted on the tablet as the presiding local divinity. 

The rock, or* as it is usually called by the Arab geographers* 
the mountain of Behiston is not an isolated Ml, as has been 
sometimes imagined. It is merely the terminal point of 4 long, 
aom>w range wtiich bounds the plain of Keratkuisliab to the east¬ 
ward This range is rocky and abrupt throughout, but at the es- 
tremity it rises in height, and becomes a sheer precipice. The 
altitude 1 found by careful triangulatkm to be 3,607 feet, and 
the height above the plain at which occur the tablets of Darius 
is perhaps 500 feet, or sometimes more. Notwithstanding that a 
French antiquarian commission in Persia described it a few- years 
back to be impossible to copy the Behistun inscriptions, 1 cer¬ 
tainly do not consider it any great feat in climbing to ascend to 
the spot where the inscriptions occur. When 1 was living at Rer- 

Fram Rn-li osoa't <hj iomr I^pci Cam of Qmrifimn ZoKrtptmiu 
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manihah fifteen year* ago. and ™ somewhat more active than 
J am at present, E used frequently to scab the rack three ur 
fmir times a day without the aid of a rope or a ladder: without 
diiy assistance* in fact, whatever. During my late yirib l have 
found it more convenient to ascend and descend by the help of 
ropes where the track lies up a precipitate cleft, and to throw a 
plank over i hese chasn^ where 4 false step in leaping across 
would probably be fatal On reaching tin? recess which contains 
the Pmtan text of t)te record* ladders are indispensable m order 
to ermine the tipper portion of the tablet; and even with lad¬ 
ders there b considerable risk, for the footledge is so narrow, 
sibrjut eighteen inches or at most hvn feet m breadth, that with 
a ladder long enough to reach the sculptures sufficient slope can¬ 
not be given to enable 4 person to ascend, and, if the ladder 
Ho shortened in order to increase the slope, die upper inscrip¬ 
tions can only \m copied by landing nn the topmost step of the 
Kidder a with no other support than steadying the IhkIv against 
Hit? rock with the left arm H while the left hand bolds the note- 
bwk, and the right hand is employed with the pencil Tn this 
position [ copied siU the upper inscripticirLs, sun! die interest of 
the occupation entirely did sway with any sense of danger. 

To resell the recess which contains the Scythk translation of 
the record of Darius is 4 matter of far greater difficulty. On the 
left-hand side of the recess alone U there any foufdedge what- 
eve ** on tire right liuntl where the recess* which is tlirown a few 
ft?et furthiT back, joins the Persian tablet, the Face of the rock 
pi events a sheer precipice, and it is necessary therefore to bridge 
tlii-s interveniDg space between the left-hand Persiau tablet and 
thf foot-ledge on the left-huDd oi the recess. With bidders of 
sufficient length, a bridge of this sort Can be constructed with* 
out difficulty, but my fust attempt to cross the chasm was un¬ 
fortunate, and might have lieen fatal for, 1 raving previously 
shortened my only ladder in otder to obtain a slope for copying 
the Ferrari upper legends, I found, when 1 came to lay It across 
to the recess in order to get at the Scythk translation* tJtat it was 
not sufficiently long to lie flat on the fpot-kdge beyond * One side 
of the ladder would alone reach the nearest point of the ledge, 
and* as it would of course have tilled over if a person had 
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altempted to cto§* it in that position, ! changed it from a hori¬ 
zontal to a vertical direction, the upper side resting firmly on 
die rock at it 3 twn ends* and the lower hanging over the preci¬ 
pice, and 1 prepared to cross, walking on the lower side, and 
holding to the upper side with my hands. If the ladder had been 
a compact article, this mode of crossing, although far from com* 
fortable, would have been at any rate practicable; but the Per¬ 
sian* merely fit in the bars of their ladders without pretending 
to clench them outside, and I had hardly accordingly begun to 
cross over when the vertical pressure forced the bars out of their 
pockets, and the lower and unsupported side of *he ladder thus 
parted company from the upper, and went crashing down over 
the precipice. Hanging on to the upper side, which still remained 
firm Ln its place, and assisted by my friends, who were anx¬ 
iously watching the trial, I regained tlie Persian recess, and did 
not again attempt to cross until I had made 4 bridge of com¬ 
parative stability. Ultimately I took I he cast of the Seythic writ¬ 
ings, which arc suspended against the walls of the room* by lay¬ 
ing one long ladder, in the first instance, horizontally across the 
chasm, and by then placing another ladder, which rested on the 
bridge, perptmdieukrly against the rock 
The Babylonian transcript at Bdiishm Is still more difficult to 
reach than either the Scythic or the Perssan tablets. The writing 
can be copied by the aid of a good telescope from below, but l 
long despaired of obtaining a east of the inscription; for i found 
it quite beyond my powers of climbing to reach the spot where 
it was engraved, and the cragsmen of the place, who were ac¬ 
customed to track the mountain goats over the entire face of 
the mountain, declared the particular block inscribed with the 
Babylonian legend to be unapproachable. \t lengthy however. 3 
wild turdish boy, who had come from a distance, volunteered 
to make the attempt, and I promised him a considerable award 
if he succeeded. Tim mass nf the rock in question H scarped, 
and it projects some feet over the Scythic recess, so that ft can¬ 
not he approached by any of the ordinary means of climbing. 
The boys first move was to squeeze himself up a deft in the 
rock a short distance to the left of the projecting mass. When he 
bud ascended some distance above it, he drove a wooden peg 
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Ertnly into the deft, fastened a mp ft* this* and then endeav■- 
oiiired to swing himself a crass to another cleft at some distance 
on the other side; but in this he failed, rawing to the projection 
of the rock. It then only remained lor him to cross over to the 
cleft by hanging on with Ids toes and fingers to the slight in¬ 
equalities on the bare face qf the precipice, and in this he suc¬ 
ceeded, passing over a distance of twenty feet of almost smooth 
perpendicular rock in a manner which to a looker-on appeared 
quite miraculous. When he had reached the second deft the real 
difficulties were over. He had brought a rope with him attached 
to the Erst peg, and now* driving in a second* he was enabled to 
swing himself right over the projecting mass of rock. Hera with 
a short ladder he formed a swinging seat, like a painter's cradle, 
and, fixed upon this scat lie took under my direction the paper 
east of the Babylonian translation of the records of Darius which 
is now at the Royal Asiatic Society's rooms, and which is almost 
of equal value for the in l^pcUtt on of the Assyrian inscriptions 
as was the Greek translation on the Rosetta Stone for the in- 
bdllgeimj of the hieroglyphic texts of Egypt. 1 must add, too, 
that it is of the more importuned that ibis invaluable Baby Ionian 
key should have been thus recovered, as the mass of rock on 
which the inscription Ik engraved bore every appearance, when 
1 kst visited the spot, of being doomed to .1 speedy destruction, 
water trickling from above having almost separated live aver- 
luutging mass from the rest of the nxrk. and it* Own enormous 
weight tlius threatening very shortly In bring it thundering down 
into the plain* dashed into a thousand fragments. 
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Archaeological spadework is not always carried out In the field 
Cfiarnpoliion, the decipherer of dm hieroglyphs, was an armchair 
archaeologist who pursued Ids greatest researches in bh own 
Study* though later lit participated in Egyptian expltmtion. An- 
other remarkable man who accomplished his roost important 
work at home was C Gorge Smith. In fact, he did most of his 
digging at the British Museum, Thar institution had been en¬ 
riched by an enormous haul of clay tablets aud inscribed dabs 
and cylinders from the Mesopotamian sites. From 1S49 to 1854, 
when Rawbnson and his assistant, Honmtzd Rassam, discovered- 
twTo libraries at Nineveh, a total of about 26,00a tablets had been 
obtained, Most of these were gathered negligently, since their 
discoverers were more intrigued by winged hulls and other 
potential exhibits, and failed to recognize the tablets 1 full worth. 
For a lung time. bayard hod actual!) regarded fciiem as "bits ul 
pottery decorated in an unusual manner.* Tim tablets were not 
shipped with proper care and a number disintegrated during 
transportation ;ind unpacking. It has been said they were more 
detrimentally aEected by then redfscaverers than bv the Modes 
who ransacked Nineveh anil its libraries before them, However, 
because of the astonishing advances being made in the decipher¬ 
ing of cuneiform b)’ Rawlinsun And others, the inscriptions soon 
came to be looked upon with greater respect and interest. But 
it whs a titanic job to repair, classify, and translate them. 

A godsend appeared on the scene in the person of Ceorge 
Smith, an unprepossessing young man of twenty-erne, who had 
been spending his lunch hour* and most of Ids spare time at the 
British Museum studying Assyrian objects. By profession an en¬ 
graver of banknotes, lie was entirely self-educated Books and 
articles by Layard and Raw boson bad kindled Ids enthusiasm 
for Babvbn and Assyria. Offered a minor job as "repairer* by 
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Dr, Bfrch, Keeper of the Oriental Department, he act out in 1863 
to piece together and classify the Kuyunjik tablets. He soon 
PTOVed to have almost uncanny skill in joining clay pieces and 
developed as well such a genius for deciphering them that he 
A4XM1 become one of the leading AssyriologM* of his day, Kis 
early researches* published in teamed Joumik gained him the 
respect of established scholars. 

In 1872k white mai tuning the tablets he had already grouped 
under tlie hcadtng “legends lill! Mythologyr he made his signal 
discovery of a Chaldc.m account of the l^eluge: "On liking 
dmm the third column, my eve untight the statement that the 
ship rented on the mmihliiins of NLzir, followed hv the account 
of the sending forth of the dove, and iis finding no resting-place 
and returning. 1 saw at once that l bad here discovered a portion 
at least of the Chaldean account ot the DclugeT Later. he was 
invited to read the first part of a paper cm his discovery before 
tlie Society of Biblical ArchMClogy Chithrtone ami Bawlhison 
were on the phtfmm The annouttcernenl of fhe close reseni- 
hUncc between rh- Biblical version of the Flood jid that given 
in the cuneiform inscriptions inaugurated a new era in the study 
of the Bible. Theologians, scholars, and the general public were 
aroused: the junior assistant of the British Museum's Assyrian 
department found himself famous. To both funtbmenlabsts and 
rationalists Smith's disclosures came as a shuck- Hie Litter emdd 
m longer maintain that the Flood was nothing hut a Bible stmy 
eoncucteil by Hebrvw mytE-makm, It was left (■> Leonard 
Woolley in iyss8 to find fieh possible physical evidence of the 
Ffckjd in Juwxr Mesopotamian fluvial layers. 

At the Museum s Deluge record Licked a salient passage of 
whfit Smith estimated to lie fifteen lines, an enterprising London 
newspaper, awtire of the Leadline potential of this Assyrian story 
and hoping for an urdijedoglcul SCOOp,, offered the sum of one 
thousand guineas to finance an eifpeditioii to Nineveh under 
George Smith's direction to search for the missing fragment. 
How by lucky chance the missing port ion-cansirting of seven¬ 
teen instead ot fifteen tines—turned up within a week after the 
excavation began is tofd by Smith himself in his popular book 
As&jfum Difccu-crtea. Smith cabled the good news to his patron. 
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the Dtlihj Telegraph, but was somewhat surprised, when tie ob¬ 
tained a copy of the newspaper, to read inserted in the printed 
test of liis cable the ominous words; “as the season is dosing. 1 * 
Being thus advised that the paper considered bis mission com¬ 
pleted, he had little choice but to return. The British Museum 
financed another campaign under his aegis in 1&7* On his third 
t'xpwiitiijn in 1676 he met with reversals from the very begin¬ 
ning. Abandoning Nineveh, lie traveled during the summer heat 
across the desert to the Mediterranean and died from dysentery 
tn a peasants hut nt the age of thirty-sir. 

Lacking the vitality and urbanity of a Layard, Smith was per¬ 
haps ill-suited for arduous iucIdeological field work in Oriental 
countries and should have been retained at the museum, as Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, a later director of the British Museum, sug¬ 
gests. Be this as it may. Ills contributions to the development of 
Assyriology were of the first rank. Smiths work was not limited 
to identifying the Chaldean version of the Flood, which turned 
out to be only an episode from Ciigotneah, probably die world’s 
oldest epic and one of Us most impressive. In 1875 he discovered 
in the museum collection a Chaldean account of the Genesis 
story contained In table!* which reported a “continuous series 
of legends,, giving the history nf the world from the Creation 
down to *jm<? period after tile Fall of Man " 

Largely as a result of Smith's epoch-making researches. Flood 
and Creation myths came to be accepted as pari of a universal 
tradition of mankind. From now on, Biblical scholarship and 
Higher Criticism were compelled to consider Babylonian rimi- 
Lin tics and affinities with the Hebrew revelations in Genesis, In 
the Study of Hebrew origins and Judaic religion, the older Baby¬ 
lonian ht-nljge had to be taken into account 
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EvEeYOxVS has some beat nt inclination which, if fostered by 
favorable circumstances, wil] to Jour the rest of life. My own taste 
hm always been for Grieiitu] studies, and from my youth 1 have 
taken a great interest in Eastern explorations and discoveries, 
particularly in the great work in which Layard and RawJlnson 
wmr engaged* 

For some years I did little or nothing, but in iG66 t seeing the 
unsatisfactory state of our knowledge of those parts of Assyrian 
liiitory which bore upon the history 1 of the Bible, 1 felt anxious 
lo dn something towards settling a few of the questions involved* 
I saw at the time that the key of some of the principal difficul¬ 
ties in the case by in the annuls of TigJath Pile^cr, and 1 wrote 
to Sir Henry Rawlinson to ask him if the casts and fragments of 
the inscriptions of this rdgn were available for reference and 
examination. Sir Henry Rnwlinsoix with whom l had corre¬ 
sponded before, took a generous interest in any investigations 
likely to throw light on the studies in which he held so distin¬ 
guished u place, and he at once accorded me permission to ex- 
amine the large store of paper casts in his workroom at the 
British Museum, 

Tbe work ] found one of considerable difficulty, as the casts 
were most of them very fragmentary, and 1 was quite inexperi¬ 
enced, and liad little time at my disposal. 

lu tills my first examination of original texts, I did not obtain 
much of consequence belonging to the period 1 was in search 
of: but t lighted on a curious inscription of Shalmaneser tH p 
which formed my first discovery in Assyrian, On a remarkable 
obelisk of block stone. discovered by Layartl in the Centre of tbe 
Prom Smith'i Aun/riim Diw&oerim f 1875 ]. 
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mound of Nimrond. there are five lints nf sculpture, represent¬ 
ing the tribute received by the Assyrian monarch from different 
countries; and attached to the second one is an inscription which 
was deciphered independently by Sir Henry Rawhusou and die 
la to Dr. Hincki, and winch reads “Tribute ol John. son of Oiuri 
(Afire follow the tiamys of thr or ticleit}^ I received.” It was recog¬ 
nised that this was the Jehu of the Bible, but die date of die 
transacting could not be determined from the inscription. The 
new text which I hud found gave a longer mid more perfect 
account of the war against Huzae] ting of Syria, and related that 
it waj in the eighteenlh year of Shalmaneser when he received 
the tribute from Jehu, 

A short account of this text I published in the “Adumaeumr 
iSb6. and being encouraged to proceed in mv researches by Sir 
Henry Hawliiuon and Dr. Birch, die keeper of the Oriental de¬ 
partment of the British Museum, l next set to work un Ifus cylin¬ 
ders containing die history of Arairbanipa], the Sardanapalus of 
the Creeks, The annak nf tills monarch were then m enruidera- 
hie ixinfurtoUt through the mutilated condition of the records- 
but by comparing various copies. 1 soon obtained a fair text 
of the earlier part of these inscriptions, and Sir Henry Rnw]jn$oo 
proposed that I should be engaged by the trusters of the British 
Museum to assist him in the work of preparing a tiosv volume 
of “Cuneiform Inscriptions." Thus, in die beginning of 1S67* I 
entered into official life, and regular])' prosecuted the study of 
the ctmeifomt texts, I owed my first step lo Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
whose assistance has been to me qF the greatest value through 
out my work „.. 

I now again took up the examination of die annals of Tiglatli 
Pilfter, and had the good fortune to find several new fragments 
of the history of this period, and discovered unices of Azuritih 
king of Judah* Pdcah king of Israel and Hashes king of Israel. 

In the same year, I found some new portions of the Assyrian 
canon, one with the name of the Shalmaneser who, according to 
tlie Second Book of Kings, attacked Huvhea king of Israel In 
186S. continuing my investigations, ] discovered several ;ie- 
counfe of an early conquest of Babylonia by the Elamites. This 
conquest is stated to have happened 1635 years before Assht- 
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biinipal’j corojiicst of Eliun, or b,c. 22,80, which is the earliest 
date vet found in the inscriptions. 

In the year 1S69, t discovered among other things a curious 
calendar of the Assyrians, in which every month is divided into 
four weeks, and the seventh days, or "Sabbaths," are marked out 
as days on which no work should be undertaken. . ►. 

My neat discoveries were m the field of early Babylonian his¬ 
tory. and these were published in the Erst volume of the “Trans¬ 
actions of the Society of biblical Archaeology," 

In 1S72. 1 had the good fortune to make a for more interest¬ 
ing discovery. namrU llt.it u( the tablets containing the Chal¬ 
dean account of the Deluge, The first fragment I discovered 
contained about half of the account; it was the largest single frag¬ 
ment of these legends 

As soon a\ I recognised this. I began a search among the 
fragments of the Assyrian library' to find the remainder of the 
story. 

This library was first discovered by Mr. bayard, who sent 
home many boxes full of fragments of terra-cotta tablets, and 
after the dose of Mr. bayard's work, Mr. ilormuzd Bassam and 
Mr. Lnftus recovered much more of this collection. The frag¬ 
ments of clay tablets were of .dl sizes, from half an inch to a 
foot Jong, and were thickly coated with dirt, so that they had 
to bo cleaned before anything could be seen on the surface, 
Whenever I found anything of interest, it was my practice to 
examine the most likely parts of this collection, and pick out all 
tiie fragments that would join, or throw tight On the new sub¬ 
ject, My search far fragments of the Deluge story was soon 
rewarded bv some good finds, and I then ascertained that this 
tablet, of which I obtained three copies, was the eleventh in a 
series of tablets giving the history of an unknown hero, named 
Iztlubax; and I subsequently ascertained that this series con¬ 
tained in all twelve tablets. These tablets were Full of remarka¬ 
ble interest, and a notice of them being published, they' at once 
attracted a considerable amount of attention, both in England 
and abroad. . . . 

In consequence «»f the wide interest taken at the time in these 
discoveries, the proprietors of the "Daily Telegraph" newspaper 
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tame forward and offered to advance a sum of me thousand 
guineas for fresh researches at Nineveh, in order to recover more 
nf those interesting inscriptions, the terms of agreement being 
iliat I should conduct the expedition, and should supply the 
"Telegraph" from time to bme with accounts of my journeys 
and discoveries in the East in return. 

The oBcr of the proprietors of the “Daily Telegraph" being ac¬ 
cepted by the trustees of the British Museum, I received leave of 
absence fur sis months md directions to proved to the East 
and open excavations for the recovery of further cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions. It would have been better lo haw waited until the 
nest autumn before starting, but 1 desired that there should be 
no disappointment to the proprietors of the "Daily Telegraph." 
who had generously offered to pay the expenses, and who nat¬ 
urally wished some letters in return while the subject was fresh 
in the public mind, so I resolved to start at once, and after 
receiving much advice and assistance from my friend Mr. Edwin 
Amokh himself an old Eastern traveller, I got off from London 
on the evening of the aoth of January'. 1873, ■ ■ ■ 

1 started before sunrise {on the second of March], and arrived 
about nine :q the morning 4t the nuns of Nineveh. 1 cannot well 
describe the pleasure with winch I came in sight oi this memora¬ 
ble city* the object of so many erf my thoughts and hopes. My 
satisfaction was all live greater sa i thought that my journeys 
were over, and i had only to set to work in order to disinter the 
treasures 1 was seeking, . , 

T*je nuns of Nineveh are situated on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris; they consist now of a huge enclosure covered with low 
mounds surrounded by the mini of a magnificent wall about 
eight mfltt in circuit, and broken an the western $ide by two 
great artificial mounds, Kouyimjik or Td Ammsli, and Nebbi 
Yunus. Through the middle of the city flows the stream of the 
Khnsr, entering through the eastern wall and passing nut through 
the western wall fcy the southern comer of the mound uf KnuyunjlL 

Tlio mounds of the wall of Nineveh ate u\d to be in some 
places even now nearly 50 ft. high, while the breadth of the debris 
at llse fool h bum too ft to ioa ft. 

Diodunts stales that the walk of Nineveh were too ft high, 
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■which war probably not beyond truth: but, as the upper part of 
the wail ii everywhere destroyed. it is impossible to prove the 
matter at present The breadth of the wall was probably 50 ft— 
cxcavntjan, bow€ver t might determine this with certainty. 

Tliie western face of the wall of Nineveh is over two and a 
half miles long: it faces towards the town of Mosul and the river 
Tigris, At the northern and southern comers the river closely 
approaches the wall* but- between the two points the Tigris 
bend* out to the west, making a bow-rimped flat o! land obout a 
mile broad between tlie wall and ihe river. On tlie western side, 
with their outer border in a line with the wall, lie the two palace 
mounds called Kuuyimjik and Nebbi Timas, to be described hater. 

Where the western wail at its northern comer abuts on the 
Tigris it is joined by the northern wall, which is about a mile 
and oo£~third long. There is 2 considerable mound in one part 
of tills waif which makes the site of a tower and of the great 
northern gate of Nineveh. The trance, which was excavated by 
Mr. Layaralp is adorned by colossal winged bulls and mythologi¬ 
cal figures, and paled with large slabs of limestone; it appears to 
have been under the centre of the tower, which had a depth ft am 
front to back of 130 ft- The northern wall is continued from the 
north-eastern comer by the eastern wall* which is three and a 
quarter miles long. Nearly half way along this ride the wall is 
broken by the stream of the IChosr, which, coming from the east* 
passes right through the site of Nineveh and runs intu the Tigris. 
Where the stream of the Khosr breaks through the wall the floods 
have destroyed a portion of the defences; enough remain** how- 
ever i 10 show that tla? lower part of the wall itt this part is built 
of large blocks of stone* probably to resist the water, and in the 
river itself* in a lino with the will, stand fragmentary blocks of 
solid masonry, which Captain Jones, who made the liest survey 
of the ruins, considers to be remains of a dam to turn the fchosr 
into tl>e ditch I am rather inclined to think that they are part of 
a bridge over which the wait was carried* 

South of the Khrar, where the road to Ervil and Baghdad 
passes through tine eastern wall* stands a double mound, marking 
the site of the Great Gate of Ninevehr thr scene of so many 
triumphal cmlries and pageants of the Assyrian kings. 
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As litis was the grandest gate in the wall of Nteeveh, il would 
be an important spot to excavate. Outside the eastern wall Nine¬ 
veh was shieldedl by four Walls and three meats, making this 
side of the fortification exceptionally strong. The eastern and 
western walls are connected at their southern extremities bv the 
south wall, which fs the shortest and least important of the de¬ 
fences of Nineveh, measuring little more than half 4 mile in 
length. 

The two pbee mounds, calkd Konvutijik and NVhhi Yiulis. 
are situated on the western side of line city, and at one time 
joined the wall. Nebbi lunis U -i triangtilar-slcipjd rnotind, 
cmwruxJ by a village and burring-ground. It is called Nebbi 

l|nM f r ™ *he supposed tomb of Jonah, over which .1 mosntiG 
is erected. 

Excavations were made here by Mr, Layard, and afterwords 
hj tlie Turkish Government. The works showed the existence of 
palaces here, the first built by Vul-mrarj, s.c. ffja. the next by 
Sennacherib, s l<l 705, who. after finishing his. great palace on the 
Kctuyunjik mound, built a new one hereT late in his rdgn. From 
lliis building tame the fine memorial cylinder, with the account 
Of the expedition against Hezctiah. king of Judah. Tbe third 
palace at Nebbi Yunus was built by Esarliaddon, son of Sen¬ 
nacherib, b.c_ 681, and from here came three memorial cylinders, 
containing the history of this reign. North of Nehhi Yunas, just 
above the Stream of the Khesr. lies the largest mound, on the site 
of Nineveh, Kouviuijzb, 

'['Iw eastern and routbem faces of the mound, from the norths 
JJ* to the south-west comer, am hounded by the stream of the 
Klioir, which has been artificially diverted to flow round it The 
mound at one rime was surrounded by a casing of large squared 
stones, and ««nr former excavator bad cleared a cuosfcterable 
space of this facing at the northern part of die mound. The Turks 
have since huilt a bridge part of the way across tbe Tigris, and 
fur this purpose they pulled down and carried away the exposed 
facing wall til Kouvunjifc, and the basement wall of the palace 
of Asiurliimipal r 

The northern part of the Kouyunjik mound is occupied bv the 
palace of AssurbtmipaL called the North Palace, md tlie south* 
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western part by the palace of Scnnitclrtrili. Between the two 
p.ilacfts, and on ttus eastern part of the mound, there exists, a wide 
space of gTTnind t on which no Assyrian building has been dis¬ 
covered According to the Assyrian inscriptions, there were al 
least four temples in tills spacer two templts to ishtar, the god¬ 
dess of Nineveh, a temple to Nebo and Meradach, and 3 sig- 
gisrat or temple-tower. 

On the 7 th of May 1 commenced work at Kouyimjik on the 
library space of the south-west palace, the building raised by 
Setmactierih, and on the 9 th nf May i started sumc trenches at 
die south-eastern comer of the- north pjl^v built by Isstirbanipah 
There w nothing of interest in the trenches at first, as all the 
sculptures had been discovered bv former excavators, and my 
object was die recovery of inscribed terra-cotta tablets. ^ . - My 
trendies in the palace of Seuimehcnh proceeded fJowly and pro¬ 
duced little result, the ground being so cut up by former excii- 
%atinm that it was difficult to secure good results without more 
extensive operations than my time or means would allow in¬ 
scription,^ the great object of my work, were however found, 
and served as compensation for the labour. 

In the north pahice the results were morn definite. Here was 
:\ large pit made by former excavators from wliicb had come 
many tablets, thfc pit liaui been used since the close of the last 
eseavutiuns for a quarry, und stones for the building of the 
Mom] bridge had been regularly extracted from it. The bottom 
of the pit wav now full nf mu-ssive fragments of stone from the 
basement wall of the palace jammed iti between tieap of mi all 
fragments of stone, cement, bricks, ami clay, all in utter con¬ 
fusion, On removing some of these stones with a crowbar, and 
digging in the rubbish bdund them, there appeared half nf a 
curimis tablet copied from a Babylonian original* giving warn* 
lugs to kings and judges of the evils which would follow the 
neglect nf justice in t\ie country. On continuing the trench some 
distance Further, the other half of this tablet was discovered, it 
having evidently been broken before it came among she rubbish. 

On the T_|feh of May. my friemi Mr, Charles Krrr, whom I hud 
left at Aleppo, visited me at Mosul, and as ! rode into the klian 
where 1 was staving, 1 met him. After mutual congratulations 1 
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down tn examine the stare of fragments of cundfonn inscrip¬ 
tions from the day’s diggings, taking out and brushing off the 
earth from the fragments to read their contents, On cleaning one 
at them 1 found to my surprise and gratification that it con* 
tainerl the greater portion of seventeen lines of inscription be¬ 
longing to the first column of I lie Chaldean account of the Deluge 
and fitting into the only ptat'tf where there was a serious blank 
in the story. When I had first published the account of this tablet 
I had conjectured that them were about fifteen lines wanting in 
tlsi^ part of the story, and now with this portion 1 was enabled 
to make It Hearty complete. 

After communicating to my friend the contents of die frag¬ 
ment I copied it h and a few days bier telegraphed the circtiiD' 
stance to the proprietors of the “Daily Tdegrapk” Mr, Kerr de¬ 
sired to set? the mound at Nunroud, but, aj the results from 
Ktiuvunjik were so important, 1 could not leave the site to go 
with him, so I sent my dragoman to show him the place* remain^ 
itig myself to superintend the Kouvunjik excavation^. 

fhe palace of Sennacherib also steadilv produced its tribute 
of objects, including a hmait tablet of Esarhaddon* king of 
Assyrisi, ioine nw fra^nen^ of one of rite lustorieal cvliiKlen of 
Avjurkinipal, and a curious fragment of the history erf Sargcm, 
hn\i of Assyria, relating to his expedition against Ashdod, which 
is mentioned in the twentieth chapter of the Rook of Isaiah. On 
l be same fragment was also part of the list of Median chiefs who 
paid tribute to Sargon. Part of an U^cribed cy linder of Seimach- 
erib T and lialf of an amulet in onyx with the name mid titles 
of this monarch, subsequently turned up, and numerous imprest- 
lion v in clay of seals, with implements of bronze, iron* and glass. 
Then? was part of % crystal throw, a mmt magnificent article of 
furniture, in too mutilated condition to copj', bid dS far it is 
presen* cd closely resembling in shape the bronze one discovered 
by Mr. Layout nl NimroutL , „ , 

I have said 1 telegraph to tbc proprietors of the "Daily Tele¬ 
graph my success in finding the missing portion of the Deluge 
tablet. This they published in the pap^r on the 21st of May, 
I& 73 I from some error unknown to me. the telegram as pub¬ 
lished differs materially from the one I sent In particular, in the 
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published copv occurs the words “as the season is closing,’’ which 
led to the inference that I considered that tlic proper season 
for excavating was coining to an end. My own feeling was the 
contrary of this, and 1 did not send tikis, I was at llie time wait' 
ing instructions, and hoped that as good results were being 
obtained, the excavations would be continued- The proprietors of 
the “Daily Telegraph." however, considered that the discovrry 
of the missing fragment of the Deluge text accomplished the 
object tliev had in view*, and they declined to prosecute the 
excavations further, retaining, however, an interest in the work, 
and desiring to see it carried on by the nation, i was disappointed 
myself at this, as my excavation* were so recently commenced; 
but 1 felt 1 could not object to this opinion, and therefore pre¬ 
pared to finish my excavations and return. . .. 




II. LEONARD WOOLLEY 


When, in the mid-nineteenth century, archaeological cxcavition 
liegun in ancient MftiDpolariiiLi. the findingv wen; invariably aiio- 
tinted with the Assyriiiits mid Babylonians, nations familiar frum 
Biblical sources and classical writers. Only gradually did uu 
entirely unknown pmptc, much older than either. emerge, lhe 
Sumerians, No one had hoard of them barely a hundred years 
ago, for they had long vanished from the scene bv tin? tune Alex- 
attder die Great appeared in western Asia Yet they were the 
very fountainhead of human progress in the TigriS'Kuplirates 
valley and represented perhaps the oldest civilization on earth. 
Today they are credited with some of the world's ^rentusl innova¬ 
tions in mathematics, jgnculturn, technology, government, juris¬ 
prudence. architecture literature, religion, and, iiliove all. that 
prerequisite of civilized life writing. Somewhat like the predic¬ 
tion of an undiscovered planet on the basis of irregularities in the 
orbits of known planets, it wits through the study of the pecu¬ 
liarities of cuneiform scripts that scholar? first postulated the 
existence of a more ancient people as the originators of this type 
of writing. Thus, without knowing their name or character, cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence pointed to a mysterious people, Corrobora¬ 
tive proof was not wanting for long. 

The fest step was taken by Edward Hincfcs. one of Hie pioneers 
in cuneiform deciphering, who. on philological grounds, demon¬ 
strated cogently that tun inform could nnt hive been evolved by 
the Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians, but by its structure and 
devices trprrvnlrd an adaptation from an antecedent people of 
nun-Semitic tongue, That such a people had definitely existed 
was put on furrier basis by Jules Oppert In i8(x>, lie supple¬ 
mented the linguistic evidence by testimony from physical relics, 
insisting that these people were (he Sumerians w!h> had occupied 
sites of great antiquity in southern Mesopotamia, where some 
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digs hid alrcidy been muck 1 La the iflgns—nt Warka hv N. K. 
Loftus and at Tdi d-Muqjiyvar by the British vice-consul at 
Basra. J. B. Taylor GppcrtN identified firm of the anaVnl inhabit¬ 
ants of southern Mesopotamia. the Biblical Shuiar. » Sumerians 
depended largely nn the deciphering of the Kuyimjik cllndfo im 
tablets in which occasional reference was made to royal person¬ 
ages with the title of King ol Sumer and Akkad, In addition* the 
Aasurbanipal library had included syllabaries and bilinguals in 
a non-Semitic tongue Apparently Sumerian continued to be used 
as a oerctnonial language somewhat as Latin is in the Human 
Catholic Church. George Smith also had pointed out th.it the 
test he hod found of the Deluge account from flic time of Avsur- 
banipal must have been derived from an eadflier southern Mesopo¬ 
tamian original. Conclusive proof of Oppcrt's hypothesis was 
provided by archaeological digging that began with Ernest do 
Sangics excavations ai Telluh from 1S77 to 1900 ami culminated 
trhimplicitly in the work of Leonard Woolley. 

St was at TelJoh, which was rveognized as the ancient dly of 
Lugash, that the Sumerians were brought to light. De Saracs 
methods of excavation are open to Severn criticism and his early 
work suffemi "from interference or molestation by Rasims 
gangs," who indulged on behalf of the British Museum in kind 
of minor wnrfare against the French: but his r^sidts were revolu¬ 
tionary. Ik- came up with 3 splendid archaic style of unknown 
art exemplified by such status as dial of Cudea, governor of 
Lagirii, about a rkx> n.c.. and the celebrated Stela of the Vultures, 
probably some 400 veara older- Of still greater importance for 
our knowledge of the Sumerians were tlie quantities of cuneiform 
tablets that were excavated, often illegally by local dealers. 

American archaeologists entered the picture at Nippur* die 
religious center of the Sinnoians* Tlicir campaigns began in 1SS7 
under the sponsorship of l he University of Feimsylvania, The 
Sumerian cuneiform inscriptions found .it Nippur were extremely 
valuable, since many rqwetenied rare LlUrary texts, among them 
a Sumerian account of the Flood. However^ they were not pul*- 
Ushed until much Liter. 

With the aid of cylinder inscrjpdnns. Tell ebMnqayyar was 
already established in 1S53 by Rawlins™ os Ur, the Ur of die 
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Chaldees of the Old Testament and the birthplace of Abraham. 
Today it is about a hundred miles inland, but 5*000 yean ago it 
was a fimttishing port at the head (if the Peman Gulf. After 
Taylors dig there in the 1850s, large-scale excavation was not 
initiated until the end of World War t. In 192^ after the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania and the British Museum had joined hands 
in sharing in further campaigns, Leonard WouUey was named to 
direct the work, Thus began one of the most exciting artbaeologi- 
cal investigations in our century, investigatiom that very nearly 
equaled the discovery of Tutankhamen's tomb tn popular appeal. 
Only now was the age and depth of the great Sumerian dvibra¬ 
tion made fully manifest. The legendary first dynasty' of Ur was 
established as histone when Woolley found a foundation tablet 
with the names of A-aimipdda and Ins father Mesannipadehi at 
nearby al *UbaicL Tlie most remarkable of all the finds, the royal 
tombs of Ur. were apparently even older, possibly pre-dynastic; 
they may iiave preceded Abraham by nearly a thousand years* 
Wonderful objects* such as golden inlaid daggers, harps, elaborate 
headdresses tn lapis hrnili and eamdian with characteristic gulden 
beech leaves, and much more, were found, Almost equaling 
Tutankhamen's tomb in art trKisures and precious materials* the 
royal graves of Ur are In some ways more notable, for they 
brought forth objects oi surpiisuicr refinement of sh/le and work¬ 
manship Tutankhamen's tomb brightened our eyes, but added 
relatively little to our knowledge of Egyptian Hv ilirati nn- Wool¬ 
ly's Ur changed nur whole concept of the Mesopotamian past 

Tlie royal graves liad their gruesome side. The body of the 
queen and the grave which had held the kings body were sur« 
rounded by the bodies of their retainers—servants, grooms, guards 
courtiers, and entertainers-who had obviously been killed. It 
ba$ been proposed, but rejected by Woolley, licit die king and 
queen, Ahargi and Shubad, buried in tlie royal cemetery were 
not really rulers, but a priest and priestess who were sacrificed 
as the ckmott of an annual fertility ceremony. 

Woolleys campaign at Ur also established the layout of the 
temple and that of the great, fairly well-preserved nggurat on 
which it stood, in addition, his excavations helped to throw 
light on the doily life and surroundings of the average Sumerian, 
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which were surprisingly similar to thosr of the present-day 
Iraqi. Tlnse campaigns, winch Woolley directed almost single- 
handedly at Ur from 1922 to 1934 were, moreover, distinguished 
for the careful handling, minute observation, and ingenious tech¬ 
niques for recovery and preservation oF disintegrated objects that 
charaoterized his methods. And die field work ut Ur was comple- 
merited ami guided at id! times by well-reasoned plans and de¬ 
ductions. It was, in fact, a model of modern scientific archaeology. 

In 1929 Wool! try drove a shaft at Ur through the various layers 
of thousands of years of human occupation to the virgin soil of 
alluvial silt. While doing so, he hit upon an intervening thick 
stratum of wiiter-deposited sediment, evidence that, at least 
locally, there had been a catastrophic flood. However, it could be 
shown that the artifacts above and below the flood-layers were 
of much the same kind—the so-called 3] "Ubaid ware, which 
hi let was succeeded by the more recent Urak and Jenukl Nasi 
typ 5 of pottery. The latter indicated the influx of a new people, 
periiaps the Sumerians, who were not indigenous to tlio area and 
may not have arrived, according to some scholars, much earlier 
than 3,000 me. Where they came from is stHJ a question. Various 
theories suggeit that they came from Malaya, From the Indus 
Vallt^ via the Bahrein Islands, tin cl even from Mongolia, but 
probably they camt from I hr adjacent northeastern highlands. 
It is conceivable that future research may take away some of the 
Sumerians' luster, since we now know that they too liad their 
predecessors in Mesopotamia from whom they may have bor¬ 
rowed freely. 

Sir Leonard Woolley, who died in 5960 at the age of 79, had 
a bng and distinguished career as one of the outstanding 
twentieth-century archaeologists. The son of a clergyman, lie re¬ 
ceived Ids training at New College,. Oxford and served fur two 
years as assistant keeper of the Ariunole.iri Museum there From 
1907 on be participated in various excavations in Britain, Italy* 
Sinai* Nubia, and, after 191 i* at Cnrdicmbh in Turkey, an ancient 
HittUc site where lie wus insisted by T, E- Lawrence. WliiJe 
Woolley was doing intelligence work during World War J, he 
was captured by thfr Turks and remained a prbajridr until the 
end of hostilities. He resumed his investlgatinfis at Carchcmkh 
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in 1919. From igas t<i Mi-). he conducted hh celebrated cscava- 
firms ul Ur, then be transferred in 193.5 to a rite at Tel Atchana 
(ancient Alidakh !, unr fur from Antioch in the Turkish Hafoiy. 
There .1 forgotten kingdom Mas revealed, which hod been at the 
crossroads of Mesopotamian. Hittjte, Minom and Mycenaean 
influences. During World War II. Woolley was attached to the 
Allied armies in Italy :tnd helped iu preserve ancient monuments 
exposed to the hazards of modem warfare. 


The Graves of the Kings of Ur 
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Uh s ir's about tialf-way between Baghdad and die head of the 
Persian Gulf, some ten miles west of (he present course of the 
Euphrates A mile and a half to the enst of Hit ruins runs die 
sinclc line irf railway which Joins Basra to the capital of Iraq, 
and between the rail and the river there is sparse cultivation and 
little villages (4 mud huts or reed-mat shelters arc dotted here 
atwl there, but westwards of the line is desert blank and unre* 
deemed. Out uf this waste rise the mounds which were Ur, called 
by tile Arabs after the highest of them all, the Ziggurat hill, Tel 
id Miifpyyar,' (he Mound of Pitch. 

Standing on the summit of this mound one can distinguish 
along the eastern skyline the (lark Unfilled fringe of the pulm- 
Cirdens on the rivers bank, but to north and west .1 rul south as 
far as the eye can see stretches a waste of unprofitable sand. To 
the smith west thv Ji.it line of the lioriron is broken by a grey 
upslandingpinnacle, Ihu mins of the staged tower of the sacred 
city 1 nf Eridu which thr- Sumerians believed to be the oldest city 
upon earth, and tn tlu> mirth-west a shadow Uirowii by the low 
ran may tell the whereabouts of the low mound of id ‘libaid; but 
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otherwise noshing relieve the mniinttusy of the varf plain am 
which the shimmering lueat-waves dance and the mirtige spreads 
its mockery of pbirid waters. It seems incredible that such a 
wilderness should ever have been habitable few man, and yet tlu< 
weathered hillocks at ones feel cover the temples and houses of 
a very great dty ¥ .,, 

The greater part of three s msffi#' work has been devoted to 
the clearing of thr great cemetery which lay outside the walk of 
the old town and occupied the rubbish 1 >eap* piled up between 
them and the water-di arm el. and tlie treasures which have been 
unearthed from the graves during that time fiave revolutionised 
our ideas of the early civilisation of the world. 

The cemetery (there are really two cemeteries. Olio above the 
other, hut I .hie speaking now only of the lower and older) con¬ 
sists of buna I* of two sorts, the graves of commoners nod the 
tombs of lings. Because the latter have yielded the richest works 
of art one is inch net! fu think of tltem alone, but the graves of 
the common folk, as well as being a hundred-fold as miiuy in 
number, have aUo produced virry fine objects* and have afforded 
predotis evidence for the dating of the cemetery. 

The tomtit of the kings appear to Ik 1 ort the whole earlier in 
date Ilian the graves of ih^sr subjects* and this is nol so much 
became linn 1 la*' at a draper k-vel. for that might he explained 
as a natural precaution, the larger and richer graves being dug 
deeper i\i a protection against rdbbm. but because of their rda- 
live positions It is a common right to see jn u Men km grave- 
yard the tomb of some local saint surrounded by its little domed 
chapel and the other graves crowded round this as close os may 
he, as if the occupants sought the protection of the holy man. 
So ft k with the royal tombs Jit Ur. The older private graves are 
clustered 4 round them, later h seems as if Lhe vkible monuments 
of the dead kings vanished and I heir memory faded, leaving 
only a vague tradition of this being holy ground and we find 
the newer graves invading the shafts of the royal tombs and dug 
right down into them. 

The private graves axe found at very varying levels, partly 
perhaps because there w#$ no regubr standard of depth, partly 
because the grotmd surface of the cemetery was far from uni- 
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fonn; but, generally speaking, the higher graves are the later, 
anti this is due to the rise in the ground-level, which went on 
steadily throughout the time that the graveyard was in use. The 
result of this rise obliterating the position of the older graves 
w;is that u new grave might be placed directly above an old but, 
being started, from a higher level, would not go unite so far down, 
and we may find as many as half o dozen graves superimposed 
one above the other. When tills is so. the position in the ground 
necessarily corresponds to the order in time, and from these 
superimposed graves we get most valuable evidence for chre* 
oology. 

Judging from the character of their contents, pottery, etc., the 
later grave's seem to come just before the beginning of the First 
Dynasty of Ur. which we date to about 2700 a.c., and a few ore 
actually contemporary with that dynasty; for the cemetery age os 
a whole I think that we must allow a period of at least 200 yean. 
The first of the royal tombs then, may be dated soon after 3000 
b.c.. and by 2700 n.u the graveyard was falling out of use. There 
is not space here to go into all the arguments, but everyone, f 
think, will agree that some lime must hare elapsed before the 
Ling*, buried as they were with such ghastly pomp, could be 
forgotten and the sanctity of the tomb-shafts be invaded bv 
the common dead: and if we find above them six or more super¬ 
imposed burials, between each of which there must hare been a 
decent lapse of time, and the topmost of these dates before 2700 
n,e„ then the chronology which I suggest will not seem exag¬ 
geratedly long. ... 

The first of the royal tombs proved a disappointment. At the 
very end of the season 1926-7 two important discoveries were 
made. At the bottom of an earth shaft, amongst masses of copper 
weapons, there was found the famous gold dagger of Ur a 
wonderful weapon whose blade was gold, its hilt of lapis lazuli 
decorated with gold studs, and its sheath of gold beautifully 
worked with an openwork pattern derived from plaited grass- 
with it was another object scarcely ) ess remarkable, a cone- 
shaped reticule of gold ornaments with a spiral pattern and 
containing a set of little toilet instruments, tweezers, lancet and 
penal, also of gold. Nothing like these things had ever before 
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come from the soil of Mesopotamia; they revealed an art liithcfto 
unsuspected and they gave promise of future discoveries out- 
stripping ail our hopes. 

The other discovery was less sensational Digging down in 
another part of the cemetery we found what at first appeared to 
be walls of f*:m> pk*V, i,r\ of earth not moulded into bricks but 
used a* ccp nereis is used for building. As the sun dried the soil 
and brought out the colours of its stratification, it bocamr evident 
that thi^f were not bulk walls but the clean-cut sides of a pit 
sunk in the rubbish; the looser filling of the pit hud fallen away 
us we worked and had left the original faco exact! v as the first 
diggers had made it. As the excavation continued we came on 
stabs and blocks of rough limestone which seemed to form a 
paving over the pits bas& Tfiis wu an astonishing thing, because 
thran is no stone in llie Euphrates delta, not so much as a pebble 
in its alluvium, and to obtain blocks of limestone such as these 
it is necessary to go some thirty miles away into the higher desert. 
The cost of transport would be considesable, and the result is 
that stone is scarcely ever found in buildings at Ur: a stone 
pavement underground would therefore be an unheard of ex* 
travagancc. As the season was }ust at its end we could no more 
than dear the surface of the "pararrat" and leave its fuller 
examination for the next autumn* 

Thinking the matter over during the summer, we came to the 
crodlmo q that the stones might be not the floor of □ building 
hut its roof, nud tlmt we might tiave discovered a royal grave. It 
was with high hopes that \ve resumed work in the following 
autumn and very soon we could assure ourselves that our forecast 
was correct: we liad found a stone-bmlt underground structure 
whicli had indeed been the tomb of a king, but a nibbish-fillcd 
tunnel led from near the surface to the broken roof, robbers had 
been there before m t and except for si few scattered fragments 
of a gold diadem and some decayed copper pots there was noth¬ 
ing left for us Eo find 

But in spite of that disappointment the discoveiy was most 
important We had laid bare the ruins of a Ewo^chambered struc¬ 
ture built of stone throughout with one long and narrow chamber 
vaulted with stout- and a square room which had certainty once 
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been covered with a stone dome, though the collapse of the loof 
nuule it difficult to establish tin* emet method of construction. 
A doorway, blocked with nibble masonry, afforded entrance to 
the tomb and was approached by a slanting ramp cut down 
fnrm the ground surface in the hard soil. Sot lung of the sort 
had ever been found before, and the light thrown on the archi¬ 
tectural knowledge of this remote period might well atone for 
the loss of the tomb's contents; moreover, there was no reason to 
suppose that this was aa isolated tomb, and we could hope for 
others to which the plunderers iuul not made their way. 

During that season (1927-8) and in the course of lust winter 
more royal tombs came to light, and it is curious to find that 
never more than two of them are alike. Two large tomhy, both 
plundered, consist of a four-roomed building occupying the whole 
area of the excavated shaft at the bottom of which they lie; walls 
and roofs alike are of limestone nibble, and In each c;tsr there 
are two Jung outer chambers which are vaulted and two smaller 
Central chambers crowned with domes; a ratop leads to the 
arclied door in the outer wall, and arc lied doom give communica¬ 
tion between the rooms. Two graves, those of Queen S hub-ad 
and her supposed husband, consist of a pit open to the sky and 
approached by a sloped ramp, at one end of which is a single- 
chamber tomb with limestone walk and a roof constructed of 
burnt brick, vaulted and with apsidal ends; the chamber was 
destined to receive the royal body, the open pit was for offerings 
and subsidiary burials, and was simply filled in with earth. In 
another case the pit was found, but the tomb chamber did not 
lie inside it, but stems to have been dose by on a different level, 
A small grave found last winter consists of a single stone-built 
domed chamber with a little front court at the buttons of the 
shaft and, higher tip in the shaft, mud-brick buildings for the 
subsidiary burials and offerings, the whale being covered with 
earth; another lias the same general arrangement, but instead of 

the domed stone chamber there was a vaulted chamber of mud 
brick, 

There is variety «mugh tlwrefor* in the actual structures, but 
underlying all there was a common ritual for which different 
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gcumtkms provided in different ways; wind that ritual was can 
best be explained by describing the excavation of the graves. 

In 19^7-8* soon after our disappointment with the plundered 
stone tomb, we found, eh another part of the field, five bodies 
lying side by side in a shallow sloping trench; except for the 
copper daggers at their waists and one or two small clay cups* 
they liad none uf tine normal furniture of a grave, and llie mere 
fact of fhi-fi? Ining a number thus together was unusual Then, 
brlow them t a layer of matting was found, and tracing fids along 
we came in another group of bodies, those of ten women care¬ 
fully arranged in two rows; they ware head-dresses of gold, lapis 
lazuli, and cornelian, and elaborate bead necklaces, but they too 
possessed mi regular tomb furnishings* At the end of the mw lay 
the remains of L i wonderful harp, the wood of it decayed but its 
dccomtiun intact, making its reconstruction only a matter of care: 
the upright wooden b^am was capped with gold, and In it were 
fastened the gold-headed nails which secured the brings; the 
sounding-box was edged wilh a mosaic m red stone, lapis lazuli 
and white shell, and from tiie front of it projected a splendid 
head of a bull wrought in gold with eyes and beard of lapis 
lazuli' across the ruins of the harp lay the bones of the gold- 
Crowned harpist 

By this time we frad found the earth sides of the pit in which 
the women's bodies lay and could see that the bodies of the five 
men w<ere on the ramp which led down to it Following the pit 
si lung, we came upon more bones which at first puzzled us by 
being other than human, but the meaning of them soon became 
clear A little way inside the entrance to the pit stood a wooden 
sledge chariot decorated with red, white, aeid blue mosaic along 
the edges of the framework and with golden heads of lions 
having manes of lapis lazuli and shell on its side panels; along the 
top mil were smaller gold heads of lions and bulb, silver lionesses’ 
heads adorned the front, and the position of the vanished swingle- 
tree was shown by a band of blue and white inhv and two 
smaller heads of lionesses in silver. In front of the chariot lay 
the crushed skeletons of two asses with the bodies of the grooms 
by their heads, and on the tup of the bones was the double ring* 
ouee attached to the pole T through which the reins had passed; 
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il was of silver, and standing on it was a gold 'mascot’ in the 
form of a donkey most lieauti folly and realistically modelled. 

Close to the chariot were an inlaid gaming-board and a collec¬ 
tion of tools ami weapons, including a set of chisels and a saw 
made of gold, big bowls of gray soapstone, copper vessels, a long 
tube of gold ami lapis which was a drinking tube for sucking 
up liquor from the bowls, more human bodies, and then the 
wTitkagc of a large wooden chest adorned with a figured mosaic 
in lapis lazuli and shell w hich was found empty but had perhaps 
contained such perishable things as clothes. Behind rim box were 
more offerings, masses of vessels in copper, silver, stone i includ¬ 
ing exquisite examples of volcanic glass. lapis lazuli, alabaster, 
and marble), and gold; one set of silver vessels seemed to be in 
the nature of a communion-service^ for there was a shallow tray 
or pktte, a jug with tall neck and long spout such as we know 
frotii carved stone reliefs to have boon used in religious rites, 
and tall slender silver tumblers nested one inside another; a 
similar tumbler in gold, fluted and chased, with a fluted feeding- 
bowl, a chalice, and a plain oval bowl of gold Jay piled together, 
and two magnificent lions' heads in silver, perhaps the ornaments 
of a throne, were amongst the treasures in the crowded pit. The 
perplexing thing was with all Hus wealth of objects we bad found 
no !hjl!v so far distinguished from die rest as to be Hurt of tbo 
person to whom all were dedicated; logically our discovery, how- 
tfver great* was bicfifiiiplet& 

Hip objects wmmTd and we started to clfiar y t}|g 

remains of the wooden box, a chest semo 6 feet long and 3 
across, when under it we found burnt bricks, Thev were fallen, 
but at one end some were still in place and formed the ring- 
vault of a stone chamber. The first md nature! supposition was 
tbar hart) we had the tomb to which all the offerings belonged 
but further Search proved that the chamber was plundered, the 
roof had not fallen from decay but had been broken through, 
and the wooden box had been placed over tlie hole as if deliber¬ 
ately to bide it Then, digging round the outride of the chamber, 
we found just such another pit as that 6 feet above. At the fool 
of the ramp by six soldiers, orderly in two ranks, with copper 
spear, by their sides and copper helmets crushed flat on the 
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broken skulls:; just inside* having evidently been backed down 
tlte slope, were two wooden four-wheeled w.iggons each dm wo 
by three o*ou—one of the latter so well preserved that we were 
able to lift the skeleton entire; the waggons wore plain, but the 
reins were decorated Hid i long beads of Inpi^ and silver and 
passed through silver rings uiniiuuntcd with mascots in the form 
nf bulls; till? grooms lay at the Omari's heads find the drivers in 
the bodies of the cars; of the cars tbetmelves only live impression 
of the decayed wood remained in the roil but so dear was this 
that a photograph showed the groin of the solid wooden wheel 
and the grey-white circle which had been the leather tyre. 

Against the end wall of the stone chamber by the bodies of 
nine women wearing the gala hi id-dress oF lapis and cornelian 
beads from which hung golden pendants in the forms of boech 
hMves, great lunate earrings nf gold, diver “combs” like die palm 
of d hand with lltree fingers tipped with flowers whose petals are 
inbid with lapis, gold, and sh^tl and tkcdduws ol lapis and 
gold; their heads were leaned against the masonry, their bodies 
extended on to the Boor oF the pit, and the whole space between 
them and the waggons was crowded with other dead, wumen 
and men, while the passage which led along the side of the 
chamber to ib arched dtior was Hoed with soldiers earning 
daggers, and with woman. Of lhe soldiers in the centre! Space 
tine had a bundle of four spears, and by another there was a 
remarkable relief in copper with a design of two Horn trampling 
on the bodies of two fallen men which may Inave been the 
decoration of a shield. 

On the top of the bodte of the “court Indies" against the 
chamhei wall had been placed a wooden harp, of which there 
survived qbmK p the copper bead uf a bub and the shell plaques 
which had adnmrd the sounding-box* by the side wall of the 
pit, also set on the top of the bodies, was a second liorp with a 
wonderful bulls head in gold, its eyes, beard, and born-tips of 
lapis, and a set of engraved shell plaques nut less wonderful; 
there are four of them with grotesque scenes of a nim a ls playing 
the ports of men, and while the mast striking feature about them 
is that sense of humour which is so rare in ancient art, the grace 
and balance of the design and the fineness of the drawing make 
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of these plaques one of the most ieatmetive documents that we 
puss«s for the apprt* nation of the an of early Sumer. 

Inside the tomb the robbers had left enough to show that it 
tiad contained bodies of several minor people os welt m that of 
the chief person, whose name, if we can trust the inscription on 
a cylinder seal, was A-bar-gi; overlooked against the wait we 
found hi d mure mud el boats, one of copper now hopelessly tie* 
enyed, the other of sliver wonderfully well preserved; some a feet 
tong, it has high stern and prow, five scobs, and amidships m 
arched support for the awning which would protect the passen* 
ger. and the leof-bladcd oars are still set in the thwarts; it is a 
testimony tu the conservatism of the East that q boat of identical 
type is tn use Unlay on the marshes of the Lower Euphrates 
some 50 miles from Ur 

The kings tomb-chamber lay at the far end of lias open pit, 
continuing our search behind it we found a second stone chamber 
built up aguirnt it either at the same time or. more pmbablv, at 
a Liter period. This chamber, tooled like tin- king's with a vault 
of nng arches in burnt brick, was the tomb of I lie queen to whom 
belonged tin- upper pit with its ass chariot and other offering; 
her mime. Shub-ad, was given us hv a fine cylinder seal of W, 
lazuli uliicli was found i,, the filling of the shaft a little above 
the roof of thr diambcr arid hud probably been thrown Into the 
pit at the mnmerit when the earth was feeing put buck into It. 

I In* vault of liit- chamber hod fallen in. but luckily this was due 
tt» the weight of earth above, not tu the violence of’Comb-robbers 
tin? tomb itself was intact. 

At one end, on the remains of 3 wooden bier, toy the body of 
the queer., a gold cup near her kind; tlir upper n,.rt of the body 
was entirely hidden hr a mass cF he,id» nf gold, silver, lapk 
lazuli, cornelian, agate, and dukedom, tong strings of which, 
fftim a colLr* hud formed a clonk rcacfiinc to the waist 
and Iwrdered below w ith , hrmd hand of tnbnkr iveud* of Jupis, 
carii-l^n, um! gold; n£iJnit tilt* right arm were fhi w long gold 
pins nf lapis heads amt three amulets iu the f«.rm of fail. two of 
gold and one of lapis, and a fourth In the form of two seated 
gazelles, also of gold. 

The head dress whose rernuins covered the crushed skull was 
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a more elaborate edition of that worn by the court ladies: its 
basis was a broad gold ribbon festooned in Loops round the hair- 
and the measurement of the curves showed that this was not 
the natural hair but a wig padded out to an almost grotesque 
size- over lids came three wreaths, the lowest hanging down over 
the forehead, of plain gold ring pendants, the second of beech 
leaves, the third of long willow leaves in sets of three with gold 
flowers whose jsctals were of bloc and white inlay; all these wen? 
Strung on triple chains of lapis and enmclian beads. Fixed into 
the back of the hair was u golden “Spanish comb" with five points 
ending in lapis-centred gold flowers. Heavy spiral rings oL gold 
wire were twisted into thv %kh curb of the wig, huge lunate 
ear-rings of gold hung down to the shoulders, and apparently 
itoni the tiair also hung on each side a suing of Large square 
stone beads with, nl the end of each, a lapis amulet, one shaped 
as a seated bull and the other as a oaU. Complicated as the head* 
dress was, ibt different parts by in such good order that it was 
possible to reconstruct the whole and exhibit the likeness of the 
queen with all her original finery in phcc. 

For the purposes of exhibition a plaster east was made from a 
weH-pHBsorrad female skull of the period (the queen's own skull 
w'as loo fragmentary to be used), ami over this my wife mod- 
died the features in wax* making this as thm ax possible » as 
not to obliterate the bone structure: the face was passed by Sir 
Arthur Keith, who has made a special study of the Ur and at 
*Ubaid skulls, as reproducing faithfully the character of the early 
Sumerians. On tliis head was put a wig of the correct dimensions 
dressed in the fashion illustrated by terra-cotta figures which, 
though Later in date, probably represent an old tradition, The 
gold hair-ribbon had been lifted from The tomb without disturb¬ 
ing the arrangement of the strands, these having been Gist fixed 
in position by strips of glued paper tlireadcd in and out between 
them and by wires twisted round the gold; when the wig had 
been fitted cm die head, the hail-ribbon was balanced on the top 
and the wires and paper bands were cub and the ribbon fell 
naturally into place and required no further arranging. The 
wreaths were re^stning and tied on in the order noted at the 
tune of excavation. Though the face is not an actual portrait of 
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the queen, it gives si least the type to winch she must have 
conformed, and the whole reconstructed head presents us with 
the most accurate picture we are likely ever to possess of what 
she looked like in her lifetime. 

By the side of the body lay a second head-dress of a novel 
snrt On to a diadem made apparently of a strip of soft white 
leather had been sewn thousands of minute lapis lazuli beads, 
and against lliis background of solid blue were set a row of eat- 
tjuisitcly fashioned gold animals, stags, gazelles, bulls, and goats, 
with between them dusters of pomegranates, three fruits hang¬ 
ing togither shielded by their Irivk, and branches of Some other 
tree with golden stems .uid fruit or pods of gold .mil camelian, 
while gold rosettes were sewn on at intervals, and from the lower 
border of the diadem hung pahnette* of twisted gold wire. 

Tlie bodies of two women at ten flams were crouched against 
the bier, one at its head and one at its foot, and all about the 
clamber lay strewn offering* of all sorts, another gold bowl, 
vessels of silver and copper, stone bowls, and day jars for foodi 
the head of a cow in silver, two silver tables for offerings, silver 
lamps, and :i number of large cockle d re lb containing green 
paint, such shells arc nearly always found in women's graves, 
and the paint in them, presumably used as 3 cosmetic, may be 
while, black, nr rec 1 , btit the normal colour is green. Queen 
Shub-adt shell* •m-se abnormally big, and with them were found 
two pain af fanftatfon sholb, one in silver and one In gold, t*acli 
with Jt> gnrtn pain!. 

The discover was now complete and mtr earlier difficulty was 
explained: King A-bar-gft grave and Queen Shub^d's were ex* 
actly a!ike. hut ivLereas the former was alt on one pliine, the 
queen's tomb-chamber had been sunk below the general level 
of her grave-pit. Probably they were liushiuid and wife, the king 
had died first and been buried, .itid it had been the queen’s wish 
to lie 45 close to him as might be; for this end the grave-diggers 
liad reopened the king’s shaft, going down in it until thetop 
of the chamber vault appeared; then they bad stopped work in 
the main shaft but had dug down B t the hack nf the chambers 
pit m Which the queen’s stone tomb could be built But the treas¬ 
ures known to Ire in the king's grave were too great a tempts- 
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tion far the workmen; the Outer pit where the bodies ol the 
court ladies lay was protected by 6 feet of earth which they 
could not disturb u Etbmit being detected, but the richer plunder 
In the royal chamber itself was separated from them only by the 
bricks of the 'vault; they broke through the arch, carried oil their 
spoil, and placed the great clothes-ohest of the queen over the 
hole it> hide their sacrilege. 

Nothing else would account for the plundered vault King 
immediately below tin* untouched grave of the queen, and the 
connecting of Slurb-ads stone chamber witli the upper ~death- 
piC as we came to t ill these open dibits in which the subsidiary 
bodies ky p made an exact parallel to the king's grave anti in a 
lesser degree, to the other royal tombs. Clearly, when a royal 
person dkd f hr or she was accompanied to the grave by all tho 
members of die court; the king had at least three people with 
him in his chamber and sixty-two in the death-pit; where there 
was a larger stone building with two or four rooms, then one of 
these was (or the roval body and the n&t for lbe followers sacri- 
ficod in precisely the some way; the ritual was identical^ only the 
accommodation fur the victim* differed in different cases. 

On the subject nf human sacrifice more light was thrown by 
the discovery of a great death-pit excavated hist winter. At about 
feet below the surface we came upon a moss of mud brick 
not truly laid but rammed together and forming, a* we guessed, 
not a floor but the stopping, as it were, of a shaft Immediately 
below this wo were able to distinguish the dean-cut earth sides 
of a pit sloping inwards and smoothly [Mastered with mud; fol¬ 
lowing these down, we found (he largest death-pit (hat the eeme* 
lory ikaj yet produced. The pit was roughly rectangular and 
measured 37 feet by at the bottom, and was approached as 
usuiiI by a sloped ramp. In it lay the bodies of six men-servants 
and sixty-eight women; the men Jay along the side by the door, 
the be niters of the women were disposed in regular rows across 
Lhe flour, every one lying 011 her side with legs slightly bent and 
homb brought up near the face, so close together that the heads 
of those tn one tow rested on the legs of those in the row above. 
Here was to he observed even more clearly what had been 
fairly obvious in the graves of Shub-ad and her husband, the 
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neatness with which the bodies were laid cut, tlie entire absence 
of any signs of violence or terror 

We have often been asked Inrm the victims in the royal graves 
met their death P and ii h impossible to give a dec rove answer* 
Tile hones are too crushed and <00 decayed to show any cause 
of death* supposing that violence Imd betrn used, but the gen¬ 
eral condition of the bodies docs sup oh a strong argument Verv 
many of these women wear head-dresses which are delicate in 
themselves and would easily be disarranged, yet such are always 
found m good ordt , i , p undisturbed except by the pressure of the 
earth, this would be impossible if the wearers bad been knocked 
on (lie IlGad improbable sf they bad fallen to the ground aftci 
being stabbed, and it b cep]ally unlikely that they could have 
been killed outside the grave and curried down the ramp and 
bid in their places with all their ornaments intact; Certainly the 
animals must haw been olive when they dragged the chariots 
down the ramp, and if so, the grooms who led them ami the 
drivers in the cars must have been alive also; it is safe t<* assume 
that those who were to be Sacrificed went down alive into the 
pit. 

That they w ere dead, or at least unconscious, w hen the earth 
was Bung in and trampled down on the top of them is an equally 
safe assumption, for in any other case there must have been 
some struggle which would have left its traces in the attitude 
of the bodies, but these are always decently composed; indeed* 
they arc in such good order and alignment that we .ire driven 
to suppose that after they were lying unoqnschiiUi someone en- 
t r l i. E j! '■ pit and gave the lihul tnudic^ to their arrangement— 
and the ciremnstanee^ that in A-bar-gi's grave, the harps were 
placed on the top of the bodies proves that someone did enter 
the grave at the end. U is most probable that the victims walked 
to their places, book some kind of drug—opium ur hashish would 
serve-and Uy down in order; after the dmg had worked, 
whether it produced sleep or death* the List touches were given 
to their bodies and the pit w\w Bill'd in There docs not Wm 
to We been anything brutal to the manner ol their deaths, 

Now the less, the right of the remains of the victims is gnic* 
some enough wiili tlie gold leaves and the coloured heath tyin^ 
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thick on the crushed and broken skulls, but in excavating a great 
death-pit Such as that of last winter we do not see it as a whole, 
but have to dear it a little at a time, The soil was removed until 
the bodies were almost exposed, covered only by the lew todies 
of broken brick wluch had been the first of the fiUing thrown 
over the dead^ here and there a pick driven too deep might 
bring to view a piece uf gold ribbon or a golden beech leaf, 
showing that everywhere there wvre bodies richly adorned, but 
these would be quick tv covered up figain and If ft until mure 
methodical work should reveal them in due course. Starting in 
one corner of die pit, we marked out squares such as might 
contain from five to six bodies, and all these were cleared* tmeed* 
and the objects belonging to them collected and removed before 
the next square was taken in hand. 

it was slow work, and especially so In tiiose cases where we 
decided to remove ihe entire skull with all Its ornaments in posi¬ 
tion on it The wreaths and chains and necklaces re-strung and 
arranged in a glass case may look very well, but it is more inter¬ 
esting to see them as they were actually found, and therefore a 
few heads on which the original order of the beads and gold- 
work was best preserved were laboriously cleaned with small 
knives and brushes the dirt being srmoved without disturbing 
any of the ornaments—a difEcult matter they are loose in die 
soil—and then boiling paruffin wax was panned ova* them, solidi¬ 
fying them in one mass. The lump of wax. earth, bone* and gold 
was then strengthened by waxed doth pressed carefully over 
it, so that it could be lifted from the ground by undenrutting. 
Mounted in plaster, with the superfluous was deaned off, these 
heads form an exhibit wtiich is not only of interest m itself but 
proven the accuracy of the restorations which we have made of 
others. 

Of the sixty-eight women in the pit, twenty-eight wore hair- 
ribbons of gold. At firrt sight it looked as if the others had noth¬ 
ing of the kind, but closer examination showed that many, if not 
all, hud originally worn exactly riniilLir ribbons of silver, Un* 
fortunately silver is a u*etal which ill resists the action of the 
acids in the wil, and wluere it was but a thin strip and, being 
worn on the head, was directly affected by the corruption of the 
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flesh, it generally disappear! altogether, and at most there may 
be detected on the bone of the skull slight traces of a purplish 
colour which is silver chloride in a minutely powdered state: we 
could Iw certain that the ribbons were worn, but we could not 
produce material evidence of them, 

But in one case we had better luck. The great gold ear-rings 
were in place, but not a sign of discoloration betrayed (he cwst- 
ence of any silver head-dress, and this negative evidence was 
duly noted: then, as the body was cleared, there was found 
against it, about on the levd of the waist, a flat disk a little more 
than 3 inches across of a grey substance which was certainly 
silver; It might lian: been a small circular box. Only when 1 was 
cleaning it In the house that evening, hoping to find something 
which would enable me to catalogue it mote in detail, did its 
real nature come to light: it was the silver hair-ribbon, but it 
had never been worn—carried apparently in the woman’s pocket, 
it was just as she had taken it from her room, dose up in a tight 
coil with the ends brought over to prevent its coming undone; 
and since it formed thus a comparatively solid must of metal 
and had been protected by the doth of her dress, it w;is very 
welt preserved and n ™ the delicate edges of the ribbon were 
sharply distinct. Why the owner had not put it on one could 
nut say; perhaps she was late for the ceremony and had no time 
to dress properly, but her haste has in any cose afforded us the 
only example of a silver hair-ribbon which we are likely ever to 
find- 

Another thing that perishes utterly in the earth is doth, but 
occasionally on lifting a stone bowl which has lain inverted over 
a bit of stuff and has protected it from the soil one sees traces 
which, although only of fine dust, keep the texture of the ma¬ 
terial, or a topper vessel may by its corrosion preserve some 
fragment which was in contact with it By such evidence we 
were able to prove that the women in the death-pit wore gar¬ 
ments of bright red woollen stuff; and as many of them liail at 
the wrists one or two cuffs made of beads which had been sewn 
on to doth, it was tolerably certain that (hose were sleeved coats 
rather than cloaks, ft must luwc been a very gaily dressed crowd 
that assembled in die open mat-lined pit for the royal obsequies. 
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ji b!^7e o! colour with the crimson costs, the silver, and tbu gold; 
deyr]v these people were not wretched slaves killed as men 
might be killed, but persons held in honour, wearing their robes 
of of Set 1 , and coming, one hopes, voluntarily to u rite which 
would in their hell of be hut a passing from one world to an- 
ocher from the service of a god on earth to (dial of ihc same 
god m Another sphe-Te. 

Tills much 1 think we can safely assume. Human sacrifice was 
confined exclusively to the funerals of royal persons* and in the 
graves of eummoners, however rich, there is no sign of anything 
of the sort, not even *udi substitutes, clay figurines* etc^ as are 
sc* common in Egyptian tombs and appears there to be reminis- 
tviit of an ancient and more bloody rite. In much later times 
Sumerian kings were deified in their life Ss me and honoured as 
gods after thdr death: the prehistoric kings of Ur were in their 
obsequies so distinguished from their subjects because they too 
were looked upon ns superhuman, earthly deities; and when the 
cbronJdeirs wrote in the annals of Sumer that "after the Flood 
kingsliip again descended from die gods," they meant no less 
than this. D the king, then, was a god. be did nut die us men 
die. but was truncated; and it might therefore be not a hard¬ 
ship but a privilege for those of his court to accompany their 
master and continue in his service, - * . 

This is the story of the excavations at Ur nnt A history of the 
Sumerian people, but something must be said here to show how 
important those excavations have been for our knowledge of 
eaily civilisations - The contents of the tombs illustrate a vriy 
highly drwloped state of society of on urban type, Q society in 
which ifw architect wns familiar with all the basic principled of 
construction known to us to-day, The artist, capable at times uf 
a most vivid realism, followed for the most part standards and 
conventions whose excellence had been approved by many gen¬ 
erations working before him; the craftsman In metal possessed 
a knowledge of metallurgy and a technical skill wluch few' an¬ 
cient peoples ever rivalled, the merchant carried on a far-flung 
trade and recorded his transactions in writing: the army was 
well organised and victorious, agriculture prospered, and great 
wealth gave scope to luxury. Our lambs date, as has already 
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been 3 a id, lietwcen z<p& and 2700 and* the nature of the 
civilr^iU'cjn wuulrf lead an^ to expect^ and as has been demon- 
crated by the discoveries in the rubbish below the tombi . _ . by 
2900 b.c tin* civilisation wm already many centime* old, 

L-nti! recently il was thought that the civilisation was 

the oldest m the world and that it was the fountain-head. whcTe- 
frosn the latter dvilisatjons of other Western countries drew at 
any rate the inspiration width informed them. But up to 3400 
H c K ?yP l w still barbanms, divided into petty kingd urns not 
>'** unitfd by "Mtmes " the founder of the First Dynasty. into a 
single iUte. bgS'pl and Sumer therefore are swore or ie:,, con- 
trrnponuy in origin and when Egypt makttn u real start forward 
tuider Men.es the beginnings of a new age are marked by the 
introduction of models and ideas which derive from tlmt older 
civiliulJon wllicit, as we know now, had long been developing 
an flourisliing in the Euphrates valley; and to the Sumerians 
we can trace also much that is at the root of fiahytouan. As¬ 
syrian. Hebrew, and Phoenician art and thought, and so see 
dut the Creeks too were in debt to this ancient and for long 
forgotten people, the pioneers of the progress of Western man. 
ft is tins that makes excavation in the oldest levels at LV of such 
absorbing interest, the knowledge that almost every object found 
is not merely an ill nitration of the achievement of a particular 
race at a particular time, but also a new document helping to 

Gil up the picture of those beginnings from which is derived our 
modern world. 
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George Smithes discoveries revealed Mesopotamian myths with 
definite resemblances to the Biblical dcscriptiniLs of the Creation 
and Flood Another find at the him of the century dearly 
shewed Hebrew dependence on Mesopotamian cofitribittiDiis. 
Like Smiths discoveries, it redirected Old Testament studies. 
The new find was the Code of I I.lmmunhi, consisting of three 
fragments of on enormous black thorite stab unearthed by 
Jacques de Morgan at the ancient city of Susa* the administra¬ 
tive capital of the Persian Empire; it had probably been carried 
off by an Elamite conqueror of the Babylonian town of Sippar. 
Today it ii one of the most prized possessions of the Louvre. The 
longest cuneiform [inscription known, it has at its top tin- figure 
uf [he powerful Babylonian Ling Hammurabi who is mreiving 
iht taws from the seated god Shomnsh. When the trand.tEinii 
w;ls published in igos, die response of scholars everywhere was 
profound. Once again, archaeology had made necessary a re¬ 
assessment of accepted doctrines; and repercussions were felt 
in Ihe fields of Hebrew history. Old Testament theology, ancient 
comparative jurisprudence. and MesepoUvinfrin civilization in gen¬ 
eral. 

Hammurabi. Babylonian king of the Semitic Ainorites in the 
eighteenth eeftimy nc, was an empire-builder who so effectively 
rubdued the Sumerian cities in the south that henceforth they 
vanished from the scene as political powers. Hammunsbi was 
roughly content pnraneou5 with Abraham and lived several cen¬ 
turies before the Mosaic: taw was given, Any reader who com¬ 
pares the gSo-odd legal clauses in Hammurabi's Code with ihosL; 
of the taws of Mose> in Exodus. Deuteronomy, and Leviticus, 
cannot help being struck by the slrnitaritiei, in wording and con¬ 
tent. Both codes subscribe to the legal principle of an eye for 
an eye; both are divinely inspired and were granted under con- 
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spictiousiy similar cimimsMiiCes. Nevertheless, (here are as rig- 
oifiomt cHBermces as similarities. All that cun be asserted is that 
the llflimv code, like severs I other concepts and narratives of 
Bible, may hove grown out oF Mesopotamian heritage. 
Whether the legal tradition was introduced bv Abraham of Ur 
mto Hebrew religion or whether, as seems m^re likely, the in¬ 
vading Hebrews found Canaan! te codes of Semitic Babylonian 
background when they entered Palestine, is still a question. 
However, quite unlike Egypt, codes of law were an accepted 
principle by which society ^5 ordered in Babylonia and over 
iikiid^ of ^vestern Ariit p including the land of the Hittitcs. And this 
nuy be taken \± dear indication of the persuasiveness ul the 
Mesopotamian legacy. In the word* of the Italian Semitic 
scholar, Sabatmo Moseati: natural tendency <0 distinguish 

and to codify lies behind the vast system of jurisprudence which 
whs dcveltjpid by Babylonian and Assyrian civilization and which 
served in its turn as one of the chief vehicles for the extension 
of tlnd civilization to the suirou mlm if worlds 

’Hie modern study of Mesopotamian law lu 5 followed the 
same retrograde direc tion as that at the uncovering of ov Eliza- 
tinii in the Tigris-Euphrates valley at large. Here. too H a start was 
ma<k- with the Assyrians, chronologically among the more re¬ 
cent of die ancient peoples of the area. But before the code of 
Hammurabi bad been dug up, a German Assyriologist, Friedrich 
Delitz&eb, had predicted its existence from evidences in the 
Asffiurbanjpal library, I he Hammurabi code long remained su* 
[irnue and was tanked Upon as a unique creation until it too 
hud to yield to more ancient Sumerian precursors. Older tablets 
were found at Nippur and Wadtr. hut actual Sumerian, and ear¬ 
lier Semitic, law codes were unt identified until Immediately 
alter World War IL 

Samuel Noah Snmcr, probably the leading Sumertslugist in 
niid-twentieth-century America, helped lo decipher the first such 
Sumerian taw code encountered, the Lipit tehtar code. He was 
ako instrumental In bringing to light what k so far lbe oldest 
knrnvn code, that of Ur-Namnui, which is at least three bundled 
years earlier than Hammurabi^ But Kramer, quite aware of 
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the quickening pace in his chosen field, i* the first to assert that 
still older codes may came to light. 

As Kramer points out, the spirit of Summon legal thought Is 
fur milder and more humane than that of the Semites. The 
Semitic Hammurabi subscribes to a legal rigorism that was still 
further intensified hundreds of years Inter by the Assyrians. Of 
the fused Sumerian-Semi tic tradition that evolved Sn Meso¬ 
potamia, the law code of the Hebrews came to stress the Semitic- 
Babylonian element, while the code of the Hittf te$ In Asia Minor, 
tor instance, tended toward the milder Sumerian outlook. 

The Sumerian law codes were discovered by investigating a 
vast number of Cuneiform tablets in soifie of the great museum 
and university collections. Actually the tablets had been exca¬ 
vated decades earlier* but, Until their deciphering, were lost 
among the yet undecipbered and unclassified pieces. The crniei- 
form tablets from Nippur, where an American expedition began 
excavations m 1887, played a mii|0 t role In Kramers discoveries. 

Kramer ha* devoted most nf his life to the exacting hut excit¬ 
ing science of Sumerology* a subbianch erf cuneiform studies. 
From 1919 to 1931, he was actively engaged in excavations in 
Iraq sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania, He has spent 
much of his time copying and translating tablets at the Univer¬ 
sity Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, where he is 
Ckrk Professor ul Assyriology and curator oF the tablet codec* 
ttom. He has paid special attention to epic poems and other 
[iterary texts of Sumerian origin. His work has also led him. as 1 
kind of wandering Sumerologist, on Guggenheim and Fnibright 
fellow ships, to examine the cuneiform collections at such over¬ 
seas institutions os the Louvre, the Friedrich-Schiller University 
fa Jena, and, most fruitfully, the Museum of the Ancient Orient 
in Istanbul His researches have thrown light on the whole range 
of Sumerian achievement- 
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L pott arrival in Istanbul [in I called immediately upon 

Mr + Aziz Ogan p the Director of die Archaeological museums dl 
that city* who informed me that the Directorate of Antiquities, 
located in Ankara, had once again generously gi;t ivU-d mu per- 
missiou to continue my research. As m the case of mv earlier 
visits, tin? genial and sympathetic director gave his enthusiastic 
approval and cooperative support to the highly specialized proj¬ 
ect, for he fully ftraiiyjeti that not only did it promise to result in 
a nut insigiiificant contribution to humanistic studies, but it ftko 
\erved at an instructive example of Turkish-American coopera- 
Hgn on the cultural level. I was given etmifortabh' and well- 
hghted space in the Tablet Archives section of the museum, 
which, 1 was happy to leant, was now under the capable cltarge 
<if two young Turkish cunriformats, Hatice Kmtyuy and Muaz- 
zez £ig, Both bad studied in the University of Ankara under 
Iknno Landsberger, the must creative cuneiform scholar of our 
times, and under the eminent HitUtologist, R C> GilCexhqcL In 
more recent years tliey had worked doidy with F. R. Kraus who 
hiid been curator of dm Tablet Archive* for many vent*, and 
who, among other aeliicv*wius, liad prepared in the mmse of 
fiis Mw in die rauseiifiL a highly detailed catalogue of the entire 
Xippur collection of the museum, consisting of some seventeen 
thousand tablets jnd fragment which will prove invaluable to 
all who plan to do research in the museum's Tablet Archives, 
Moreover, untlet Ciiterbocks tutelage. these two ladies bad 
enpud and published quite a number of Hittitr texts while m 
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die course of more recent years they had copied a considerable 
number of Sumerian legal documents; these are now m press. 
Fortunately for me they were also eager to by their hand at 
copying Sumerian literary leads, and as trill sooti ijceomc appar¬ 
ent, they made a highly importanl contribution to the project. 

All was now set for the work to begin. The first slept before 
copying, consisted of course of selecting from among the thou¬ 
sands of tablets and fragments in the museum's Nippur collection 
those which were inscribed with the Sumerian belles lettrcs. 
Fortunately this was now, as a direct result of Kraus's painstak¬ 
ing catalogue, a relatively simple matter. For the catalogue 
divided the Nippur tablets into a number of categories, one of 
which was iliac of Sumerian literature. All that had to be done 
therefore was to have tlie pieces which were marked in the cata¬ 
logue os containing unpublished literary inscriptions brought to 
my working desk. 1 soon realized, however, that it would be Im¬ 
possible 1 o copy the unpublished pieces—there were some 
eight hundred of them according to Kraus's catalogue—and it 
became necessary first to Identify- the types of composition in¬ 
scribed on them in order to select for copying those which 
promised lo prove most fruitful for the restoration of the more 
significant Sumerian compositions. 1 , therefore, asked that the 
tablets be brought to my desk drawer by drawer in numerical 
Order, and then proceeded to study each of die eight hundred 
piece? mure or lets cursorily in order to place it in its proper 
literary category, and when possible, actually to assign it to the 
composition to which it belonged- After all these data were 
jotted down, the drawers were returned to their proper place in 
the cupboards, and I was now resdy to begin copying them 
category by category, beginning with the proverbs and wisdom 
tests which were the largest and mtttt significant single group 
and ending with the lew and relatively far less important frag¬ 
ments Inscribed with parts of ihe Sumerian epic tales. TE>e re¬ 
sults of die year s, labor may now be summarize as follows: 

Of tile approximately right hundred unpublished pieces in the 
Istanbul museum, some four hundred anil fifty turned out tn be 
buy fragments inscribed with but at few bn ikon lints of text, 
and it was not possible therefore to assign them to j particular 
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composition. \ therefore decided to leave this group for the verv 
last in the hope—imfulJ]lied, as it turned out—that there might 
be time to copy at least a part of them towards the end of my 
stay in Istanbul. For the importance of a literary fragment is 
not always to be measured by ib size; there ;ue some well- 
preserved tablets which merely duplicate material already pub* 
listed and are therefore of relatively little value* whereas some 
of the smiillnr pieces may have the vety lines and phrases which 
are missing from texts otherwise nearly complete. 

Of the remaining pieces, about 350 in number p I myself copied 
two hundred and thirty-two, arranged on one hundred and 
eleven plates, eleven by seven and one-half inches in site* The 
majority are rather small fragments, but -r^uil~e a number are large 
and middle-sized pieces, and not a few are four, six and eight 
column tablets in various states of preservation* . „ . 

One of the pieces contains a copy of the oldest law-code so 
far known to man, that promulgated bv Ur-ffammu, the founder 
of the Third Dynasty of It who began hts c^ign according to 
the short clironology [the cfuouology now favored by most 
Orientalists] about an 50 a_c The tablet . . . contributes an un¬ 
expected piece of historic^ information which indirectly will 
help to set straight at lost the approximate date of one of Sumer's 
bfst-fcnown figures, that of Gudca* the tehikhi or -prwif erf 
L^gash. Hitherto, the reign of Gtideu, whose face and feature 
are well known from Ills numerous statues excavated by tire 
French years ago in La gash and now on -display in a number of 
museums including our own* has generally been placed by 
scholars before that of Ur-N" a menu, although some inscriptional 
evidence to die contrary had to be explained away to make the 
date fit Die new law-code, however, now makes it certain that 
Gudea h to be placed after and not before Or-Nammu, Uiai is, 
thit lie was prince nver Lagash while one of the rulers of die 
TJiird Qvnii&sty of l'r r probably Shulgi, held swav over Sumer 
as a whole. For the prologue to the code mentions the defeat 
by Ur-Namntu of a prince of Lagosh by the name Nomhaui, 
whom all scholars place a generation or two before Cudea [In 
the light uf rectmt evidence Dr = Kramer now dates Gudca before 
rather than after U^NummuJ, , . , 
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Were It tiot for Kraus's letter* I probably would liave missed 
the table* altogether J bad met F R. Kraus a number of years 
.5go in the course of my earlier Sum Geological researches in the 
Istanbul Museum of the Ancient Orient, where he was curator 
for many years, Tleccntlv he had gone to Austria as professor of 
oriental studies In the University of Vienna, Hearing that I was 
once again in Istanbul, this time as Fn I bright research scholar, 
tie wrote me a letter reminiscing of olden day*. Bui one para¬ 
graph “talked shop,"* Some years ago* in the nurse of his duties 
as curator In the Istanbul mram, he wrote, he had come upon 
two fragments of a tablet inscribed with Sumerian law*, had 
made a "joiiT of die two pieces, and had catalogued the result¬ 
ing tablet as number 3191 of the Nippur collection of the mu¬ 
seum, 1 might be interested In its contents, he added, and per- 
luips want to copy it 

Since Sumerian law 1 tablets are extremely rare, 1 had number 
3191 brought to my working table at once. There it lay, a sun¬ 
baked tablet, light brawn in color, twenty centimeters by ten m 
size. More than half of the writing was destroyed, and what was 
preserved, at first, seemed ttopdesriy unintelligible. But niter 
several dap of concentrated study, its contents began to clarify 
and take shape, and 1 realized with no little excitement that what 
I held in my hand was a copy of the oldest law«jdc a* yet 
known to man. It was promulgated by Ur-Namimi, the Sumerian 
Mng who founded what is commonly known in the history books 
as the Third Dynasty of Ur, According to the very lowest 
chronological estimates. Ur-Namnui reigned about 2050 B,e r 
some three hundred venrs before Hie now well-known and far- 
famed Semitic law-giver, Hammurabi 

Until only five years, ago, the Hammurabi code, written in the 
cuneiform scrip* and in the Semitic language known as Baby¬ 
lonian, was by all odds the most andent brought to light Sand¬ 
wiched in between a boastful prologue and a curse-laden epi¬ 
logue are close to three hundred law’s which nm the gamut 
of man's possible deeds and misdeeds. The dionte stde on which 
the code 1$ inscribed now stands solemn and impressive in the 
Louvre for all to see and admire. From the point id view of full¬ 
ness of legal detail and riate of preservation, it is still by all 
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odd* the most Impressive unt irnt law* document 35 vet uncovered 
—but not from ths point of riew of age und antiquity, For in the 
year 1947, there came to light u law code promulgated by n king 
rutmed Lipit-Ishtar who preceded Hammurabi by more tfiao one 
hundred and fifty year^ f 

The Lipit-hhtnr coda, as it is now generally narm yl is not in¬ 
scribed on a stele but on a sum-baked chiy tablet It is written in 
the Cuneiform script, bul in the nnn^Semitic Sumen^in knjfuagii. 
Tlie tablet was excavated some fifty years ago, but for various 
reasons had remained unidentified and unpublished all these 
Years, As icocmstructcd nnd trumhted with my help by Francis 
Steele, assistant curiiLor in the University Museum, it is seen to 
Iuivt contained a prologue, epilogue, arid an unknown number 
*it laws nl which thiiiy-sevcn are pres€ F rvcd wholly or in part 

But LipiMshtars claim to fame as the worlds first law-giver 
was short-lived. Fur the very ncit year, To ha ftaejir, the curator 
of the Iraq Museum in Baghtlad, who was digging in an obscure 
mound called Haemal, announced the discovery ol two tablets 
inscribed with an older law-code* written, like the Hammurabi 
code, in the Semitic Babylonian language. The documents were 
studied and copied that very year by the well-known Yak cund- 
fnrmist, Albrecht Goetze. In the brief prologue which, precedes 
the laws? there is no epilogue—a king is tmentioTied by the name 
of Bilalama who lived -same seventy years before Lipit-hhtan It 
is thii Semitic BiJalama code, therefore* which seemed to be cm 
tithjd to priority honors until this year, when as a result of R ft 
commumcabon, the Istanbul tablet, inscribed with Ur- 
Namnms Sumerian law-code, came to light. For Ur-Nammu, a 
far more important ruler thy® Ri ta I nm a preceded the latter by 
at least nne hundred vean. 

■ T^ 1 " tablet was divided by the ancient scribe into 

eight columns. four on the obverse anti four on the reverse. Each 
of tlic columns contained about forty-five small ruled spaces; less 
an half of these are now legible. The obverse contains a long 
prologue which is only partially intelligible because of the nu¬ 
merous breaks in the test. Briefly put, it runs as follows: 

After the world had been created, and after the fate of the 
bind Sumer and of the city Ur-the Biblical Ur of the Chaldees- 
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kid been decided, An and Enlil, the two Jading deities of the 
Sumerian pantheon, appointed the moom-god Narnia as the king 
of It. Then one day, Ur-Namimi whs selected by the god to rule 
over Sumer and Ur as his earthly representative. The new king's 
first acts had to do with the political and military safety of Ur 
and Sumer, In p^uUcii !ar he found it necessary to do battle with 
(he tM/diTUig city-state of La gash which wus expanding at L rs 
expense. He defeated and put to death its ruler. Namhani, and 
then "with the power of Nauru, the king of the city" he re<*sfcab- 
lishcd L'rs fooner boundaries. 

Now came the time to rum to internal affairs and to institute 
social and moral reforms He removed the chrseltrs and the 
grafters, or as the code itself describes them* the "grabber* of 
the citizens' own. sheep. and donkeys. He then established and 
regulated honest and unchangeable weights snd measures He 
sa^v to it that “the orphan did out fall a prey to the wealthy.“ 
"the widow did not full a prey to the powerful.' "the man of one 
ifttffcci did not fall a prey to the man of oul mlm (sixty fhet- 
ek).“ And, though the relevant passage h destroyed on the tab¬ 
let, it was no doubt to insure justice in the laud and to promote 
the welfare of its citizens that he promulgated the laws which 
followed. 

The laws themselves probably begun on the reverse of the tab¬ 
let, and are so badly [iuruuged that only the contents of five of 
diem can be restored with some degree of certainty. One of them 
ieems to involve a trial bv the water ordeal- another seems to 
of die return of a slave to his master. Bui it is Lhe other 
three laws, frugmctitarv and difficult as; their contents are, which 
are of very special importance for the history' of man's social and 
spiritual growth. For they show that even before sooo b.0 ,* the 
law of “eye fur eye" and "tooth for tooth'—still p ire valent to a 
large extent in the Biblical laws nf a much Liter day— bad ah 
ready given way in the far more humimi- approach in which a 
money 6 m was substituted as a pimishmciil. Because of their 
historical significance these three laws are here quoted in the 
original Siiincrian. traascribed into our alphabet, together with 
their literal tTaiadutium 
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tukum-bi 

u 

flu-lu-ia 

fa man to a man 

gkh- . . , -taj 

with a . . , -instrument) 

, . , 4*flj 

Lis..... 

gir in bid 

the loot has cut off, 

lo-giu- ku -bahhaj 

lo silver shekels 

i-k'C 

he shall pay, 

tukum-bi 

If 

lu-lu-ra 

a mart to a man 

gish-tukul-ta 

with a weapon 

gju^pdndu 

his bones 

al-mu-r^ni 

of. . . 


Severed, 

t -ma^a-kwbabbar 

1 silver mina 

ida-t? 

he shall pay. 

tukum-bi 

If 

ludu-ra 

a roan to man 

geshpu^a 

with a gest.pU'instrument 

ka-, . < \n hid 

the nose {?) lias cut off. 

h -mu- mi-ku-babbar 

5 of a silver mina 

bla-e 

lie shall pay. 


How long will UrNammu retain his crown ;as the world s first 
law-giver? Not for long. I fear. There aye indications tlmt there 
wwe law-givers in Sumer long before Ur-Namrmi was bom. 
Sooner or later a lucky "digger* will come up with a copy of a 
law-code preceding that of Ur-Nammii by a century or rnaru* 
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In the Song-scttted countrv sometimes called the Fertile Crescent 
there much cultural interchange throughout antiquity. It 
stretches in a semicircle between desert, mountains, and the sea 
hum the Persian Gulf along the Euphrates and Tigris north- 
westward to the Mediterranean and then fallow southwest along 
the cuicsl to Palestine, There the n>t>L of human efforts go bach 
to the Neolithic Age; mankind probably first advanced toward 
settled* agricultural life along its fringes. During the fourth mil¬ 
lennium a.c., Mesopotamia si civilisation made itself strongly fell 
in the western Mediterranean part of the area we refer to us Syria. 
Excavations in the northernmost section of the Syrian littoral at 
Ras Sliamm Juive now fully Iwnne out the extent of Mesopo 
tamian cultural. political. and commercial ascendancy in the 
third millennium b.cl 

The unit) of the area is indicated by the kindred Semitic ele¬ 
ments that held increasing sway over the entire region. It is 
within the whole expanse of the Fertile Crescent that Abraham, 
setting out from his native Ur. moved up to Hu ran in the north 
and then further south to Hebron. Still earlier, Sargnn of Akkad 
probably reached the Mediterranean coast near Has Shamra. 
where he reputedly washed hh sword in the sea water,, end may 
have sailed across to Cyprus, a hundred miles away. He WW 
preceded hv the legendary Sumerian hero Gilgamcsh* who, with 
his bosom friend and former foe, Etikklu. had visitr d the mouu- 
tains "where the great cedars grow obvion^lv I he Lebanon 
ranges. In these parts o Mesopotamian-bused dviltettion evolved, 
and under the Semitic Canaan if es* a people virtually identical 
with the Phoenicians and closely related to the Antonies, re¬ 
tained a remarkable cultural uniformity along the 400-miI e-long 
oOfttthfnd burn present-day Turkey down into the Negev of 
Palestine. Situated at the strategic and commercial crossroads 
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from the TigriS'Enplirates vaBey to Egypt and from the JutteST to 
Anatolia, and open to Invasions find trade from the Aegean and 
the nearby Islands of Crete and Cyprus, Syrio-Palestine was, 
wen in antiquity, destined to become a battleground. 

Chance discovery in iqg 8 oE an old tomb at Hus Shamra 
opened up a vista to the past ol this area. The finds there threw 
& new light on the culture qF the Canaan! tcs. particularly on their 
ait, religion, and epic and spiritual literature Of the Utter s ex, 
istence no one had previously had more than an inkling, Biblical 
studies were «nee agsdu modified when the indebtedness of 
Hebrew religious concepts and texts to their Canaamfe enemies 
was demonstrated It tad already been known that aidmo 
Hebrew was virtually identical with early Phoenician. Now It 
was seen ttafc tlie lofty ideals of justice and the sublime moral 
lone of the Hebrew Prophets had not evolved in splendid isola¬ 
tion, but had had Canaanite precedents, Even so familiar a fig* 
ure as Daniel appears in a Canaanito poem as an "upriglif man, 
who sits before the gate ^fudging Ihi? cause of the widow* ad^ 
Indicating the case of the fatherless." There art surprising Ca~ 
naanito paiallek to Old Testament psalms. Some scholars have 
found in the Bar Shamra texts references (q the Garden of Eden 
and to Adam and Eve, who were probably Near-Eastern his¬ 
torical personage. And the Old Testament godhead of El or 
Etohim h fmmd in Canaanite literature, winch also occasionally 
gravitates toward monotheism. Important as well to Old Test*- 
muni scholarship was the fact that the Raa Sbimra writings 
helped to explain passages id the Bible which Wms hard to 
understand without a knowledge of the Canon nite backgrotmd 
Hitherto known only through the accounts of the Hebrews, who 
hod a state in setting themselves up as wholly different from 
their Idol-worshiping, sensuous rivals, we now have an inside 
v?t:w of the Canaan it e$ and their religion. And in the light of 
these documents it seems likely that until the lime of Wcse* the 
Israelites were indistinguishable from their Ganaaiiite neighbors. 

Hie impact of die Has Stamm exploration* on Old Testament 
stadia by no means exhausts the results of the findings there. 
The Canaani te-Phoenldan dvilizaticm that was brought to light 
in its creative wealth deserves to be studied for its own sake. 
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despite its great debt to the Babylonians, Egyptians* MinoanSp 
and Mycenaean*. At Ras Shamtu JU evolution can be followed 
in chronological and physical crus* section, The bcghnxasg of 
Phoenician: seapuwer can lie seen. too. probably induced by the 
maritime incursions of early Achaeiutt and Gretam. Above all, 
tliti excavations give a wonderful glimpse of the polyglot, cos¬ 
mopolitan character nf the ancient Mediterranean port, a land 
of Shanghai o! the mid-second millennium b.c It welcomed for¬ 
eign traders, shippers., and craftsmen, and the Achaean? smd 

Mycenaean* among them changed the city's character, 

Use multi-national nature of the dtv is best revealed in the 
dug up in 1929 Both in subject matter and language, these 
uncords from the- library- of Nimged reflect the lively and diverse 
activities nf this maritime city. Among the languages encoun- 
t f ‘-red. Iw-sides the native Canaaiiit^, were Sumerian (used mainly 
in legal documents 1. Akkadian (the international diplomatic lan¬ 
guage},, Human, Egyp tian Hittite. and two hitherto unknow n idi¬ 
oms. To case the confusion* the Canaanito bad compiled word- 
Usts, dictionaries, and lists of synonyms. Of all the different lan¬ 
guage texts, the Cat mu nth; writings which were not immediately 
identified a_s sueh, aroused the greatest interest; culturally they 
represented the majority of tablets. Their deciphering within 
little more than a year by French and German scholars was an 
astonishing performance. especially since it had to be done with¬ 
out the aid oF bilingual 3 . 

Tbe script was cuneiform. Almost immediately, however. It 
was noticed tiiab because of the limited number of symbols em¬ 
ployed, the signs could not stand for syllables or ideograms as 
tn H, 1 by Ionian or Sumerian cuneiform. In short H the scripts syro* 
bob—at first believed to number twenty-dx, then twenty^gh* 
and later established as thirty—represented an alphabet, the ear¬ 
liest known. But what were the values of these alphabetic let¬ 
ters? Statistical evidence in the form of peculiarities of distribu* 
tion and Frequency pointed to a Semitic tongue. Here then were 
Cas^i % imte—^profct^FlmeQjciaTJ n —records written in an alphabetic 
cuneiform. This disclosure made Ras Shamra famous. Once its 
texts could lx* read, the sitt- was firmly identified as ancient 
Vgarit, loug sought for by ardiacobgivts, tfgarit laid been by no 
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means 11 il j mast prominent Phoenician citv—Tyru, Sidun, .md 
By bio* loomed much larger—m^tTtheles* it was widely known 
in antiquity and had figured in the Tell d-Ainarria tablets, in 
Babylonian references* and in the llitliie (Boghazicoy) and Mari 
archives 

Ugnrit is Incited along the Mediterranean coast of northern 
Syria, about ten miles north of Latakia and near the present 
harbor of Minet-el-BeidiL The nnrtbemmost of the maritime 
Phoenician cities, it occupies 4 mo Lind .it tout liali a mile from 
tire water. In the course oF the past ^500 years err so Ugarit has 
been entirely covered up In fact, liw Arab name Ra* Sliamta 
means ftnmel-hi’id an allusion to its aromatic overpoivtlii, In 
prt"-clasticai antiquity, its locution exposed the city* to continuous 
inroads and influences from all areas of the Near East In the 
third milieu ilium it was occupied by Semitic (Can a u n ite) groups, 
who established its histone identity and, possibly, its name Dur¬ 
ing the age of Hammurabi, Ugarit looked to Baby]tin fur leader¬ 
ship. IItit once the AtnMtef of tbo first Babylonian dynasty de¬ 
clined u_ndt-r Hittite and Ks sprite pressure* the power vacuum 
was filled by the 1 wellth Egvplbti Dynasty* which left many 
artifacts at the site. Among them were statuettes of pharaohs* 
queens, and sphinx After the Hyksos rnterTegrmm, Indo-Euro- 
pean‘speaking tinman* seem to have entered the melting pot 
and to have promoted an attachment to the kindred MiLmrus. 
But in the fifteenth and fourteenth century tfie Egyptian Eight¬ 
eenth Dynasty reasserted its overlorddup, and Ugarit entered Its 
moat flourishing period, From which its Lttmiry and religious 
texts survive, preserved hi an tadetisivc, wdl-classifii>d library. 
At this tlmtf Mycenaean Influences were strongly felt; tog r In the 
ensuing dud between and Egyptians, Ugarit suffered an 

eclipse, pcrliaps hastened by a catastrophic earthquake, evidence 
of whose destructiveness has been found all around the eastern 
Mediiemincraru Like the Hittites themselves, the city received its 
deatb-bbw from the mysterious, marauding Sea Peoples and was 
eventually abandoned. 

Since Hit rtesiby neempdts wm accidentallv discovered m 
j 9 z 3 -Alien a peasant's plough strode a stone slab covering a 
funeral crypt, there have been some twenty campaigns at L r garit. 
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But the city has still not given up all its riches. In 1953, for in¬ 
stance. its diplomatic archives were found. It is impossible to say 
on what aspect of the ancient prtrdassieai world Ugarft made 
the greatest impression, since so many have been affected It is a 
reflection of the importance of the site that the research con¬ 
nected with it* material ha* led to a now field of scholarship 
and academic discipline: Ugsritic studies. 

Claude F. A. Sciucffer, a French archaeologist who had made 
a name for himself as a student of European prehistory has won 
international acclaim for the expert direction and the care wilh 
which he has baud Jed the excavations of this mound. He has 
worked out a reasonably complete sequence of artifacts for about 
£.000 years of successive strata at Ug&rii that> iB Leonard Wool* 
leys words, puts "all archaeologists in his debt.” In his strati- 
graphic work Schaeffer introduce* geophysical data like earth¬ 
quakes to arrive at an absolute clucmology for prelri.rturic de¬ 
velopments in the Near East. Since 1954. he has been a professor 
of the College do France in Paris. In addition to h±$ research at 
Ras Sfoamra* he has led sevend archaeological campaigns in 
Cyprus and at Mabtya, Turkey. 


The Oldest Alphabet 
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It was in the Seraglio of Lattakia T in the capital of the Ahouite 
State {North Syria 1 , that this strange story was told me. Long 
before the war an English captain passing through 1 -attukia had 
invited the* agent of lus company to accompany him to his boat 
at Alexandrettu. About ten miles north of Lattalcia he drew the 
agent's attention to a cove T surrounded by white rocks, which 

Fmna Schaffer's ArtlrL* in The l Riveted London Neu# s November =, 
1939, tnd November 39, 1930. ftaprioted hy permission of ihr auUm*, 
Finfwtir CF.A. ikhaeHfr, Cdl*g* ia Franc*, France 
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could hi ’ frwti from starboard. Non die crave, which is an ex- 
cel lent little EiaUir.il pent, nmv abandoned, their were several 
fmtill hfllocks b which one of his grandfathers* also a sailor* had 
advised him to excavate when hit had retired from the Navy, 
"There must be many valuable tilings m tec hillocks ' wax the 
captain's conclusion. TJiis story is, doubtless, noi an invention. 
While I was making my purchases in the smiks at Laltukia. 
where Llir. report that a French archaeologist intended to make 
excavations m-js Miiiet-el-lie ida had spread mphUv, several mcr- 
cliants told me that the native who lived in the neighbour]icx>d 
of the cove had found antique objects of gold. 

These laics wn? fint corroborated in March 192S. An Alnoti* 
itt% working in his field nnt far from the bav p lifted a flagstutic 
which w r as found to cover the entrance lo a subterranean passage 
leading to a rectangular chamber vaulted with corbels. When hr 
emptied it he found several things, some of gold, hut no one ids? 
saw thorn They have disappear^! amongst the anrir|Tiitie^ for 
^ale. The news of this discovery reached the ears of M. Sehtwdfhr, 
tli^ present French Governor of the Ahiuuite State, He went to 
the spi \t hhiiscLf* and informed the Director of AntiquiLies at 
Beyrouth, M. Yiroileaud. Researches made, by someone attached 
to this sem'cfli in the chamber and its approaches, resulted only 
in tlie discovery of tame terracotta vtuz s p partly broken, which 
the native finder had not thought worth taking. But these vases, 
in the opinion of M_ flen^ Dussaqd, a member of the Inslitol, 
date from the thirteenth century 1ML* and are of Cypriot and 
Myconean origin, On the oilier hand, the plan of the sepulchre 
reminded one of the Royal Tombs ut Knossos, found by Sir 
Arthur Evans, 

l P *0 swh discovery had been made on die Syrian 

coast. M. Rene Dnssaud did not doubt dial Minet-d-Bdd* was 
art ancient port, and a Cyprio-Cii.ran colony, which traded In 
merchandise from Cyprus^ Crete, and Egypt, denned for the 
powerful cctHcs of civilisation to Mesopotamia, Minei-d-Bofda, 
in fact. Situated just opposite the estreme point of Cyprus, is the 
starting point of many toads leading to the interior. Copper esp^ 
daily coming from the Cyprus mines, w hich was used for mak- 
ing arms instead of iron* sit that time a precious metal, must fmve 
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played an important part in this trade. At the toques l of M. Deis- 
sand the lojbttit de France sent an archaeological mission to the 
spot, whose aim was to try and find the ancient maritime town 
cal MmcWl-Beida and its necropolis. The leadership of thit mis¬ 
sion was entrusted to the present writer, who chose 33 his col¬ 
laborator his good friend, M. G. Chenet p an archaeologist from 
the Argonne. The caravan of the expedition, consisting of seven 
camels carrying the luggage, and several donkeys and horses* 
reached Mint-t-el-Beida at the end of March 1929. The excava¬ 
tions began Immediately after the camp was installed- After a 
week of soundings and digging the supposed necropolis was 
found, and it proved very rich in archaeological treasure. Within 
an area of 3000 square metres* situated at 150 metres from the 
shore at Minet-el-Bcida, the first discoveries brought to light 
were Bo funerary deposits consisting of various vases in the local 
ceramic style, Cyprian or Mycemean, or simply of a few pebbles 
and she [Is from the neighbouring beach; in one Instance the peb- 
ble* were replaced by weights in polished or rough-hewn stone, 
the exact equivalents of die Egyptian flifftct of 437 grammes and 
its fractions. In other places there were enormous stone tablets, 
round slabs shaped like millstones, pierced in the centre, stone 
cubes or targe phafli, also in stone, and very naturalistic^ The 
bones discovered here were aU those of animals, and not of 
human beings. 

About the middle of this ground, at the foot of a little wall 
only 50 cm. high, and quite hidden in the soil, we discovered 
an important tre^uri 1 of statuette* and jewel* of great artistic 
and historical value. The first trace of these was the dhicovcry 
of a bronze figure of a hawk, with the double crown of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, like that of Homs; it was lying amongst the 
remains of a rough vase and fragments of a classical Cyprian 
bowk Quite near this hawk another was found,, smaller, but en* 
crusted with gold, a delightful little gem of ancient goldsmiths 
art, Egyptian in inspiration, hut executed by an artist who no 
longer followed the models of the Nile Valley too close! v. lor 
there are no examples of the Hums hawk holding the uruciis be¬ 
tween his daws, as docs the hawk of Mintt-d-Beida. 

About 50 cm. away was found a statuette of a seated go<L His 
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pro Eli c was Egyptian, and die eyes were encrusted In enamel 
and silver. Close by was an upright statuette of a god., ££ em r 
in height, in a walking attitude. On liu head he wears a tall 
t^p r pined in gold, resembling the psdhnif of the Pharaoh*, or 
the head-gear of the Hit tile kings. A mask of finely wrought gold 
covers the god's face; his body is silver-plated, and on his right 
arm there s> j gold bracelet, It is, undoubtedly, the finest effigy 
of the Phoenician god Resbef which [ms been found up to die 
present. Besides him was a gold pendant, showing in relief the 
beautiful goddess Astarte T standing upright and holding a lotus 
in each hind, in the soil around the statuettes were found nu¬ 
merous single beads of 3 necklace, polished olives in cornelian* 
cylinders in pink quartz, and pears in cat'SHtye stone. 

At about twenty metres south of these treasures we found a 
large suhtt-muirem chamber, which wo* rectangular* and had 
enormous flagstones carefully matched;, doubtless this was an 
important tomb, but unfortunately it was unfinished and empty. 
Wc then investigated on the western side, and came across a 
series of very curious monuments* in the form of wells* the open¬ 
ing of which was vaulted and shaped like a hive, and covered 
with a large pierced flagstone; there were also water-pipes for 
funerary water leading fo 4 great jar or to a pierced stone. These 
monuments seem to have been connected with an edifice of 
ratlier important dimmsfoos* of which only the i tattooes and 
the founds lions remain today. Below the fiagstoncs we dlseov- 
ered a new tomb, this time a completed u&e r with a passage and 
staircase leading towards the actual sepulchre, vaulted in cor¬ 
bels. This corridor* formed of targe flagstones, contained numer¬ 
ous painted vases, tamps with wicks which had been left burning 
(their *moke hud blackened the adjacent wall), and a marvel- 
Iuus two-handled vase in Egyptian alabaster, quite intact. In 
front of the sepulchre was found the skull of a very young per- 
san , perhaps a servant killed at the door of his masters tomb. 

W luTci we entered the tomb proper, however, we discovered 
liiLtt it Imd been violated at a very' distant period. It seems that 
the desecratart, evidently well informed as to the means of 
entry had displaced one of the key stones of dm vault, and 
slipped through this narrow aperture. They had stripped the 
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skeleton* of their nmaim-rns in predcus metib. art A Iiod thrown 
the bones into a comer. There were Pit least four eorpes in 
the srpilchre. twit no sarcophiigns. The funerary furniture sea* 
CAtraurdinarily rich, as can be realised by l he remains left or for¬ 
gotten by the deseemtars. Amongst beads in gold and hard 
stones, many vases of U-m-cotta with Myccnean or Cyprian 
paintings, goblets in glass paste, mul Egyptian Jugs m alabaster, 
we found also a gold ring and a hematite cylinder Most Inter¬ 
esting of all wsl\ an ivory casket, the lid of which, iniraculouily 
preserved intact, ha* m image of u seated goddfcw, with nude 
torso, and wearing a full skirt with a bustle, between two goats 
a landing on their hind-legs. The whole work, which has an al* 
most heraldic aspect, is very beautifully composed* and shows a 
verv advanced form of art. The goddess appears to be akin to 
the Cretan and Mycenean fertility goddesses of Xnossos and 
Tifym in die thirteenth and fourteenth eentiiries *.c. The Ivory 
is undoubtedly the finest and bert-pewved liat has crime down 
to us from that remote petiixL It has been given a place of 
honour among the collections of Eastern antiquities in the 
Louvre. 

In their richness and importance lhe tombs of MiinefceMJddU 
can be compared to the royal tombs of tsupaia and tif Zofer 
Papcjura In Crete, Undoubtedly lin y contained the bodies of a 
princely dynasty, .l^ vet unknown, of Northern Syria. !t was now 
a question nf finding the palace and the town to which the royal 
necropolis of Mincr-el-Hei da belonged At u distance of loco 
metric fnim the shore, there is o mound j fe/f) 'it* metres high; 
tone metres long* and goo metres wide. It is called by the natives 
Has Shumni, or Cape Fennel. For our excavations l chose the 
highest point of the mound luting the m .1, where 3 supposed lho 
palace to Imve been. A*, soon as the superficial layers were re¬ 
moved important foundation* of fine stone appeared, amongst 
which we found a bronze dagger and the remain* of a granite 
stahii^ of a Pharaoh, as well as Egyptian 1icifle covered with 
hieroglyphics of the New Empire eprich. One of ills-rn is dedi¬ 
cated to l he gud Seth of Stipuna, These discoveries enabled i&s 
to ascertain imim dhteh the period ut the palace* showing that it 
dates back to the second millennium u.c.. and they prove, more*- 
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over, that thv king$ who refilled in {his palace were friends or 
hIUl^ of Egypt, We might soon to be ^lightened regarding ihe 
ImjKutantt* of their diplotnalic relations through the discovery 
of an entire library of terra-cotta tablets covered with cuneiform 
texts, Amongst these texts there are letters very Uke those of Tel) 
el Amarna. which comprise, as \s well known, the diplomatic 
cooespondcjiee of the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty with 
the Syrian ndere. One of these letter, fount! at Has Slmmra. ach 
dressed to a king called Aidnni, mentions the conclusion of a 
treaty between three towns, the namra of which were hitherto 
unknown: Punashtai, ftuzriuu, and Halbini. But what makes this 
discovery particularly interesting—indeed, quite sensation ill—Is 
that tnost nf the tablets arc written in a new script, quite un¬ 
known before. This script is already alphabetic, as it uses only 
twenty-six signs; M, Virolleaud, the well-known specialist, set to 
work immediately to decipher these precious documents, which 
up to die present Imvo still kept their secret. . * . 

Tliese dements enabled us to identify Has Shiuara with the 
seaport conjectuiaUy located there by M. Rene Dussaud, Member 
of the French Institute and Keeper of Oriental Antiquities nt the 
Uju^c Enriched by the copper trade with the ntfgfrbouriiig 
island of Cyprus, and the export of Asiatic products to the Aegean 
islands and the Creek mainland. Has Strnmr* in the second mil¬ 
lennium a.c. had attained a position of exceptional unpoTtance, 
Encouraged by the results of the first excavation, the Academy of 
InscripUooji and Belles Lcttre^ in association with the Louvre 
Museum, entrusted me in 1930 with a new mission„ to which 
the Aljoiiite Suite contributed a subsidy. Mv Msistnnf was again 
Si. Georges Cbenct, the excellent urclideologist from the Argounc, 
Tlit Mission excavated from March to June tills vear [1930] con¬ 
tinuously, with a staff uf 1^0 workmen. 

Om principal programme at Minot e! Bricla was to nplore 
the immediate surroundings of the great royal tombs discovered 
last year. We brought to light some curious huo«s which seemed 
to have been intended fur the dtad princes reposing in the adja¬ 
cent tombs. Jo the chambers and passages, and near the stair¬ 
ways and well-holes, were fuimd votive deposits including painted 
pottery, bronze knives and daggers, pins of bronze, silver and 
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gold, and bmps of bronzy and terra-cotta. The wetJ-holc$ pro* 
vided with channels for water fiad been intentionally filled with 
fine earth, in which were mingled some very fine vases. The 
entrance was timed with stone slabs, sometimes pierced or 
sealed witit layers of concrete. In one of the it wans were thirteen 
jars, recalling the store-rooms in the Palace of Minos at Knossm, 

The chief efforts of the 1930 expedition were directed to die 
excavation of the mound at Has Shamra, The great structure with 
thick walls, which wc had. begun to uncover last year, was re- 
vented its an important temple consisting of two courts placed 
side by side on a raised level and formerly paved. The northern 
court contained a block of stonework, forming a kind of altar- 
platform, on which had doubtless stood large granite statues 
(found m fragment* at the foot of the altar) representing divini¬ 
ties in the fine Egyptian style of the New Empire period (iSth 
to 19th Dynasties 1. Here lay also a votive Jf«b> dedicated to 
Baa! of Saponna by a certain "Mami, royal scribe and overseer 
of the treasury“ It is possible that Sapouna was the and uni 
name of the town hitherto kno wn by the Arab name of Ras 
Shamra- 

Oiitside the sanctuary, who*e equipment shouts strong Egyptian 
influence, we found several chambers which appear to have been 
reserved for local divinities, of whutn we have 30 far found two 
images. in the form of stela# (pillars). One T a tmlr figure in 
relief, fortunately intact represents a curious god wearing m 
head-dress like the Egyptian crown with ostrich feathers, at the 
base of which protrudes a large liom The god holds in one hand 
a long spear, and in the oilier the Egyptian sceptre called a hiq. 
He is dressed in a pagne (short breeches>, and in the girdle 
round his waist he came* a dagger with a large pommel. His 
feet arc shod in sandals, with the points turned bade after die 
Hirtite fashion. 

Some time before the building of the great temple* the rite 
had been used as a plate of burial. This cemetery dates from a 
much older period {16U1 Lo iSth centuries B,C.h The dead had 
beta buried partly in an eriended attitude and partly in a 
crouching posture, Ol here. again. Iiad been stripped of flesh and 
buried in pieces; the trunk, from shoulders to pelvis, being 
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placed m a large vase. whffe the rest of the body-the legs and 
die skull—was interred he side ti. Several of the graves had be™ 
overturned by the btnldcrs of thf> who, however, left 

evidence of great respect for die dead, as the bones From dis¬ 
turbed tombs had been reburied and protected with stones or 
fragments of large vases. 

But the most important discovery made this year tin the 
mound of Has Sltamni ku been that of a library and a veri¬ 
table sclionl of scribes, us a point v^sitli of the temple^ where 
wq Found t\w first tab!its ln$\ year. Here we have now brought 
to light a building of Large dimensions and very' fine construction 
in freestone, with a wide entrance and an interior court, pro¬ 
vided with wdh and a conduit for rain-water. Around tills court 
were ranged paved chambers, with a staircase leading to an 
upper storey. Scattered among these ruins we found a cpuuitity 
of large tablets covered with cuneiform texts, wimetimrc hi three 
and four eolumns. Others tonSiimcd lists of worth or even actual 
bilingual dictionaries— a great rarity. One of these dictionaries 
reveals a second language, hitherto entirely unknown. The study 
of iftss bilingiml tablet was rfilnistfd to M ThiuCau-Dangbj* 
Member of the Institute. Certain fragments of a scribe's erer- 
cescs show ns that we have to do here with an actual school p 
dependent on the adjacent temple, whore young priests learned 
the difficult craft of the scribe and the various languages in use 
Qt ^ ;1V Stiamra, They fmd at their disposal lexicons compiled by 
their jiniikts, one of whom Kits put his signature on the margin 
i>i one of our tablets as follows “By the" hand of Kabam, sou 
of Sumejan-i. priest of the goddess Xisabo," 

What greatly complicated the scribe's task was the fact that 
no fewer than six languages were known at Ras Shatura—Baby¬ 
lonia n t for dealings with neighbouring stales ias attested bv 
diplomatic documents found by us); Sumerian* restricted to 
priests and scholars, like Litin in our own time; Hiftfte, a lan¬ 
guage introduced by invaders from Asia Minot, who must have 
put an end to Egyptian domlnalion at ftas Slimnra; Egyptian, of 
tvhif h we foiifid Stivers! examples in hiemglvpliic inscriptions at 
4 1 ™ rJvti temple; a Language shit enigmatic, revealed by the 
bilingual tablet discovered this year; and, lastly, FLnj^ni man writ- 
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ten In the (smooi Alphabetic script, prar^imj-sly unknown, of which 
we found the first specimen lust year. They were published 
nt the beginning of this year, following our report, by M. 
diaries Yirollemid, Professor at the Sorbonne, who added a 
commentary *m the meaning of certain symbols. Some time later. 
M. H, Bauer, Professor at the Utuvcmty of Halle, recognised in 
the script a Phoenician dialect. md made the first attempt to 
decipher it. To his translation certain additions were also made 
by a member of the Biblical School at Jerusalem, The full de¬ 
cipherment of the unknown script was accomplished by M Virul- 
leatid, after the discovery, this spring, of the new tablets, which 
added over fioo complete lines, He succeeded in determining 
twenty*-seven dot nf the twenty-eight letters in the Bits Shamra 
alphabet 

hi a communication to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
LettreiJ, M, Virol leaud has just given some explanatory notes on 
these famous texts, the most important that have been discovered 
since the finding of the library at EJ Amarru in Egypt, Hie lan¬ 
guage of most of these documents is Phoenician, with very dear 
I met: s of Aramaic influence. It was already known, from rare and 
brief inscriptions, that close affinities existed between Phoenician 
and Hebrew', bur the new tests enable us to push the comparison 
much further than was hitherto possible, The tablets comprise 
commercial accounts, various lists, letters, and religious rituals. 
But the document of prime importance is a land of epic poem 
containing, in its present state, nearly Soo lines. The chief char¬ 
acter is named Tsphon. In die first rank of deities we find the 
goddess Anat and the god Alein, son d Baal; but there are mure 
Lbim twenty others—among them Asharat, As blurt, Dagon, El- 
Bnkmor, the ^god of wisdom.” and Din-El 

To judge from the nrebaeo logical evidence obtained from the 
same level, the tablets of Has Shamm dote from the last centuries 
of the second m Ellen mum n_c.. and ate confcmnpanuy, no doubt, 
with the Ramcses period in Egypt. Moreover, this is the same 
epoch m which according to ancient tmdifioa. lived the Phoeni¬ 
cian poet, SandmiuathDn* of whose work only a few lines have 
been preserved for us in a Creek translation dating from the 
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beginning of iJil- Christian era. Our discovery ii therefore one of 
tin: grt-ittcil Importance for the liisfory of Oriental religions, and 
for Semitic philology. Further, it introduces a nevv element into 
the origins of the alphabet. 
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Dramatic End* in recent years have denied the view that Pales* 
tine would always prove do imre warding field For arctiaeologiad 
cJtploratioiL No lodger can it be maintained that only in the 
viirtmTtdmg areas, particularly in Me^potmnla and Egypt, could 
significant dues be found to Hebrew origins, Israelite history, 
and Biblical questions in general. But throughout the nineteenth 
and into (he twentieth century the new light thrown on early 
Hebrew religion and history by archaeological investigation came 
almost entirely from non-Palestinian sources. The tablets from 
Kuyunjik, Tdl d-Amama, and Ra* Shaxnra, for instance, radically 
redirected Old Testament studies. No wonder surveys of Bibb- 
cat archaeology still devote much of their discussion to the in¬ 
scriptions and other testimonies found in Assyria, Babylonia* 
Syria, and Egypt, 

Palestinian archaeology gained momentum after World War 1, 
though It may 1>e said to have begun with Flinders Petrie's 
stratigraphic researches in 1S90- The first spectacular discoveries 
were madeiuthe i^ios and 309 at Megiddo—ancient Armageddon 
—and Ladibsh. Since then there has been a phenomenal progress, 
thanks to the pioneering work of ftteh men as C. S, Fisher, P, L, 
O. Guy. L. L. Starkey, William F. Albright* and the latter* pupil 
Nelson GluecV. Glnecfc has been surveying And excavating in 
Palestine and the land across the River Jordan for about thirty 
years, ft is his deep conviction that the Bible can be used as an 
“almost infallible divining rod, revealing to the expert the where¬ 
abouts and characteristics of lost cities and civilizations," 

Adopting the melhodU of surface exploration by means of pot¬ 
tery fragments so successfully perfected m Palestine by Albright, 
dueck lias investigated some one thousand ancien t sites east of 
tile Jordan, In 193s, on the strength of Biblical inferences to a 
vzBey of smiths, a dty oi copper,, and a hmd with iron stones 
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mid with Mil front width copper could bt dug, lie was directed, 
after sows ingenious philological sleuthing, to the Wadi Araha 
in the inhos.pltable southern Negev, TliL it where part of the 
gealogic.il fault of the Rift Valley joins the Dead Sen depression 
with the Bi d Sea and continues into Central Africa. Along die 
valley's entire length, he encountered forgotten iron and copper 
deposits, now put to work again by the Israelis, and extensive 
minin g jiml running installations of Solomon a lime. Use Bible 
had Indeed served the archaeologist w ell. 

The Wadi Arabs was Intensively explored in 1934 under tiio 
auspice* oF the American School of Oriental Restatrch m Jeru¬ 
salem* the Hebrew Union College in Ctncinnaii, and the Trans¬ 
jordan Department of Antiquities. Ones found thra pointed to 
the site of Ezinn-gebtfr, King Solcmon'l pftrt on the Gulf of 
Aqaba at the head of the Red Sea. (It was from Ezion-geber 
that in partnership with the Phoenician king* Hiram of Tyro, 
Solomon sent out a licet tu Gpkir. ] Thu Wadi Aruba discoveries 
and the subsequently firmly established site of Ezicm-gebcr 
i, modem Tell tl-Kheldfbh i have provided concrete evidence ok 
the aurprisiugly advanced material anil technological Israelite 
civilization an rhe tenth eeuturj jvc., about which the Bible tmh 
su lilt'!-- in say Hus evidence has lidded suhstariStally to our 
understanding of the age of Solomon and his enterprises. The 
latter reveal him as a shipping magnate anti capper king, a kind 
of ancient Leopold II. 

ScLstm Chink -.l reform rabbi with a ddctnmte from the 
Umvcmty of Jena-is now president oi Hebrew Union College* 
Jewish Institute nf Religiuiu For several terms director of the 
American School of Oriental Research both in Jerusalem and 
Baghdad, he continued his work in the Negev after Lsrael be¬ 
came independent. He earned out consecutive campaigns during 
tile three- summer months of annual academic recces and dis¬ 
covered 450 sites in the Negev going back as far as the fourth 
millennium rcl, showing that human resolution and energy in 
Judaean and Nabataean times enabled agriculture and cities to 
flourish In the Negev although it was as arid 10,000 years ago as 
it is now. 
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King S&omitu mode *4 fleet of ship* in £dbn*gctar, urMefi is 
hi' .ids El&ih on the rhore of ihi' fUrf Sen In the land of Edvm. 
. , , Once m three the fleet am* in bringing gpld* Miluer w 
ictjry, trpt-i. peacock# , , a very great nmotmt of red .umddluiood 

and jtiwfaur mom*. t, ixncs y:2&; 10 : 42 * 11. 


Lziok-ckmeii has always been a romantic name to students of 
ancient history,, but little more, ft figured in Biblical accounts 
before the time of Solomon as a resting place of the Israelites 
for a short time during tlie years of their wanderings in the 
wilderness. It is mentioned also as being the seaport of one of his 
successors, Jdic^haphiit, whose newly built fleet foundered on 
tin? lock* before it could undertake its fust voyage, Fat almost 
three thousand years* however, oil memory of its location had 
disappeared from the minds of man* as if it Itad been little more 
than a candle-flume tint had flickered fitfully in the night and 
then been blown out. 

The biblical description of the location of Eaon-geber ja suffi¬ 
cient to give an approximate idea of its whereabouts* In one 
passage wt are told that the Israelites left Ezion-gebcr bcliind 
when they trekked through the Arsbah on their way to Moab and 
to the promised land (Deuteronomy 2.8). The Wsdi Arab ah, we 
may repeat, is the great rift which extends between the sou them 
end of the Dead Sea and die Gulf of Acjabidi* ami Lis retained 
its indent name down to tliis very day, The Gulf of Aqabah is 
the modem Rome of the northeastern tongue of (be Red Sea, or 

I’roKt Gluck's The Other Kuh* tif ih* jerdm i i^ui. Copyright icj4ti by 
.^mcnem SttaKib >>F Orirtrta] Hrjsejuch b«pixnti ii by pcrmisatufl ot (he 
ausln-i fUjd fli? Aia^fkath Sdicioh of Ottentd fctcjreb 
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the Yam Suf a* it b called in the Hebrew Bible* Jtotwktt-, 
then, near the son!liens end of the Wadi Arahnh,, facing the Chi If 
«if Aqabab was located the port of Eaon geber, which subse¬ 
quently became known as Ebth_ 

Hi ere were many different theories as to die eiuiLi spui of tin 
original site. Comimmly accepted wjis the notion dmt the Red 
S-M had retreated, during the ciunftc of tliree thousand v-'afs, for 
a distance varying between twrnty-flvc and thirty-five kilumcU'n. 
and therefore tlmt Ezbfi-gebci w ii* to be found nowhere near 
die present srcrthnre. Scholars paid serious attention to the story 
of an i ma gi native guide who was determined to furnish Ills 
charges with on interesting account upon width they CCtdd but- 
tress their prcxuriceivcd notions, failing factual inform:! Lion, tliui, 
on mom l of tine maps of ancient Pabstirnr, it will be seen tlmt 
Ezkm-gebcr b loculm! at the head of ^ supposed!) dried-up Sec¬ 
tion of the Gulf of Aqahah. at .1 distance which is more than an 
ordinary days camel ride from the present shore-line. 

The story was told that the Gulf of Aqabab one* extended as 
far north as a place called Mene’iyelg which is about thirty-three 
Ltbnictcn from the present share-line. At Mene’iveh. so the tale 
ran, was an ancient seaptirt, whose IfthubltWffa possessed many 
ship, Unfortunately. they offended Allah, who caused a king 
torrential downpour of tain to descend upon the city, with the 
t&sult that it was completely Quoded nnd destroyed. Furthermore, 
great quantities of earth and huge boulders were washed down 
hxm the neighboring lulls, 50 choking ttp the bed of the Cult 
that its writers were forced to retreat to their present position. 
Ilsjs fairy story found favor in the cws *jf it> Iicarvn, and nri 
the basis of it, maps ware marked with an impossible ItKsiliun 
for i./ urn-giber situated liigh and dry in the Wadi Arabali. and 
lar Imm the limber where once Solomons ships were actually 
authored There is some truth to the story that the Gulf of 
Aqabah Jus retreated from the ancient shore-line during the 
course of three thousand years, but the retreat measures some 
five hundred meters, and not twenty-five thousand ur more. 

A$ a result of the -discovery of the extensive m ini n g and smelt¬ 
ing sites m the Uadi Ambah dating to die timr of Solomon, it 
was possible several yenrs ago to designate Solum mi as a great 
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copper king, and by far the most famous of them all. It was 
known then too tliiit the site nf Ezkin-geber must be sought 
somewhece on or very near the present shore-line of the Gulf of 
Aqabah, Ijecause, first of all h + , one of the mining sites belong¬ 
ing to the period of Solomon had been discovered directly over¬ 
looking the Gulf Secondly, the presence nearby of the ancient 
site of the originally Nabataean city ql Ada. which was occupied 
practically continuously from the 3rd century eXl down to the 
mediaeval Arabic period, and which is located near the northeast 
shore of the head of the Gulf of Aqaba h. precluded the possibility' 
that the north *Jfcjre-liii£ of the Gullhad been radically changed 
either between the 6th and 3rd centuries b,c. nr in the centuries 
intervening between the mediaeval Arabic period and our day. 
it remained for a German explorer* named Fritz Frank, to dis¬ 
cover an fnrignificant looking mound. Tell Khrfeifeh, which is 
situated above five hunflred meters from the shore and is about 
half way between the eastern and western ends of the bead of 
the Go IF He found large quantities of pottery' fragments on the 
surf licu of the mouucL which he judged to be oUL \Vhcu the 
expedition of the American School of Oriental Research at Jenn 
salion was able to examine the pottery on the site, it was seen 
immediately that it was the ^ame lis I he potter;, at the mining 
sites in the rest of the Wadi Arjhah to the north, and that the 
main period ol occupation of Tall Kbeleifdi must be assigned to 
and after the time of King SolomorL The American School expe¬ 
dition was thus able to concur in the suggestion of Frank that 
Tell Khdeifeh should be Identified with Ezkm-geber. 

Al last the long-soughtTor site had been found, appmshnately 
near the location where one would logically imagine it to have 
been. Soundings were undertaken to determine the approximate 
miter depth of the debris and the extent of the ruins of Ihe 
birncd city. We learned that the shifting sands blown out of 
the Wadi Araboh had covered much of the area of the mined 
port, and that extensive excavations would have to be undertaken 
before it could be uncovered and some of its secrets revealed. 
The American School* with the assistance of a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society, undertook the estivations there 
in Marck igftS, and finis lord its firvt campaign in May of that 
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year. During April ;md May, 1939, a second season.s excavations 
were earned out again financed largely by a generous grant 
from the American Pliilosopiiical Society. 

"Hie location of Ezion-gcber was conditioned by a number 
of factors, At first glance, one wondra-s what induced ibe original 
builders to choose the particular site they did, because ft is about 
tbo most uninviting one along the entire shore of the northern 
end of tfa^ Cull of Acpbah. Situated in the hot tom of n curve 
banked on the east side by the lulls ul bldum, which continue 
Into Arabia, and on the west side hy the lulls of Palestine, which 
continue inln Sinai, it b open to the full fury of the wind* and 
s ands torms from the north that blow along the center of the 
Wadi Arab ah as if forced through a wind tunnel. 

h is not difficult to understand why the port could not have 
betm built farther to the west From Mrahradi, at the north¬ 
western end of the Gulf, to thu site of Eiiou-geber, there b no 
sweet water obtainable for drinking purposes m a distance of 
some three and a fmlf kilometers. Tin* police stationed at Mrash- 
rash send *H the way to Aiphali. at (lie hditlieartem end of die 
Gulf, about seven kilometers for their drinking water. The point 
where the sweet-water wells begin is marked almost exactly by 
thu locution df the mins of Frion-gctcr From there eastward! 
iht. j re Is 0 continuous line of Such wells* JtlercuMrig in number 
the closer one gets to Afpbah. and marked by a correspoiuEugly 
increasing number of date-palm trees between the two points. 

While one realizes, then, why I he early buiJden of Erion- 
geber could not vary well have built farther to the west. one 
wonders at first why they did not build farther to the east, nearer 
to Lhe site of the modem taiid-bffck village of Aijabaic There is 
more water nrid more protecriim there from the winds and the 
sandstorms of V\ .idj Arabah. The actual excavations were to 
iGVt'id that the founders of die city turd acted wisely- Tie saiid- 
Ktufim fieipicntlv made our work impossible, and at times blotted 
out virion of the Gulf at a distance of a hundred meters. By live 
rimpje process of walking less than a kilometer tn %he east or 
weia of the site, it was possible to escape* the SdiiiistomtS; and, 
looking back* one could see great dwtb of mmd hovering over 
the man nil uml nmlng directly in front of It Inwards the sea f 
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calling to mind the? Biblical description of the pillar of cloud by 
day sod tbe pillar of fire by night The strong winds which blow 
steadily from the- north were evidently a feature so dftifnblft to 
the architects of Ezfam-geber that they built the city directly in 
their path. 

The excavations were begun at the northwest end of the mound 
for various reasons, not the least of them being considers Hun 
for the direction of the winds, It was found that all the houses 
were made of mud-brick, A large building with ten looms, which 
occupied the entire northwest comer of the mo and, was opened 
up. It 2,oon became evident that this was not an ordinary large 
building or place, but a completely novel type of structure, the 
like of wluch had not previously been discovered in the entire 
ancient Near East. The walls of the rooms were pierced with two 
rows of Hues. and the main walls were interconnected by a 
system of air-channels inside the walls, into which the upper 
rows of Hues opened. The lower tows completely pierced the 
thickness of ths walls between the rooms. The originally unfixed 
yellowish mud-bricks had haem baked; by the beat of the fires in 
the rooms, to the consistenev of kiln-fired bricks. Mimes of bard 
baked .Lw-debris, on which pottery crucibles had be^n placed, 
completed the picture It became evident that the building was 
an elaborate smaller or refinery, where previously "‘roasted - ores 
were tvorked tip into ingots of purer metal It was obvious, both 
from the sulphuric discoloration of the walls and from the frag¬ 
ments of raw ore and numerous finished articles discovered, that 
tbe refinery at Ezhm-gcber was devoted mainly to copper, of 
which, as we have seen, great quantities abound in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity' and along most of tin length of the Wadi Arabah, 
and in adjacent Sinai. Iron also was treated In this plant. 

Chiring the second season of excavations we discovered that 
die smdter at the luitlilMt comer of die site was not unique 
at Ezion-gebt r,, but was merely a unit in an elaborate complex 
of industrial plants of similar nature. They were all devofted to 
the smelting and refmm^ of copper and iron and the manufac¬ 
turing of metsi! articles lor home and foreign markets. The entire 
town, in its first and second periods, was 3 phenomenal indus¬ 
trial rite. A forced draft system for the furnaces w^as employed. 
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and later abandoned and forgotten, to be re-di severed only in 
modern toms, Ezicm-geber w.is the Pittsburgh of Palestine* 10 
addition to ?t» most Important port. Its rtnuu were, $0 to 
speak, Lur-coTidibom d for heat. 

The reason, then, why the original builders of E/jOmgeber 
chose tht. inclement site they did for ihc location of their city 
was tlmt they wanted the strong winds blowing from a known 
direction to furnish the draft for the furnace n»ctm In tlu? re¬ 
fineries, and enable them to dispense with an expensive and 
burdensome bellows system, It was a matter of hiirnin-sing the 
elements for industrial purpose. More important to them than 
much water for the palm groves, and protection from sandstorms 
on a location farther to the- east, wenir strong rind continuous 
winds which would enable diem to operate the refineries with 
their intricate system of flues and air-channels. 

In addition tu the fact that the entire first town of Erion-geber, 
which for convenience we shall cal1 Eidon ^rher I. represented a 
carefully integrated Industrial complex, the excavations have 
shown that it was built completely anew on virgin sod, and that 
jt experienced no gradual growth und development but was built 
at one time, within the space of a year or two, from 3 precon¬ 
ceived anil carefully worked-tmt plan. Surveyors* architect*. and 
engineers hud evidently looked over the north shore at tim Gulf 
of Afjubah in advance with j view to the particular requirt-nienls 
they hud in mind. They wen indtistrhil scouts, sent out to spy 
out the land, and they chose a town site which no builders would 
have selected hi the normal con™ nf events for the founding of 
,1 settlement, n^y necdxrd, as we tune seen, strong and cop* 
Urinous winds, coming from a known direction to provide drafts 
for furnaces; they needed also sweet water So drink, a central 
point commanding strategic commercial and military' cross^rtiads. 
and access to the sea_ Great quantities of copper and iron wore 
present in the Wadi Arahah T and provided tile most important 
Impetus fw the budding of the first town n n l he site known 
today as Tdl Kholeifuh, 

Thi 1 town site chosen, intricate plans for the establishing of a 
very complies led factory complex must have been dr;uvn up. A 
great deal of specialized technical skill was necessary. Thick and 
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high walk of sun-dried bricks had to be erected* with lines and 
air-channels in them, and with allmyarices made fnr the weight 
uf the wall above them, 11 ii 1 single of the buildings had carefully 
to be chosen tu get the full benefit of the winds from the north. 
Bricks had to be mode by the thousands, and laid by expert 
brick-layers. In no period in the liistory of the subsequent tons, 
each bulk on top of the ruins of the previous one, were bricks 
^ excel!t 1 oilv made and skillfully laid as during the first period. 
Certamlv not in tin poor little town of Aqabah several miles to 
the east, which in modern times lias superseded Ezkm-gobcr. 
All the bricks were laid in complicated systems of headers and 
stretchers, with the comers erf the walls well bonded together. 
One reads today of new towns, planned m advance, and spring- 
ing up as if by magic on previously bare soil with the aid of 
modem transportation facilities and mechanical equipment 
Eziari-gebci. however still remote from civilized points today, 
wax a long and Jiffs cult journey horn them in ancient times. It 
took the waiter thirteen days on camel hack, several years ago. to 
travel from the with end ciF the Dead Sea. which Is already 
comparativeEy far from Jerusalem* tu tile north ihofe of the Gull 
of Aqabak It took a great deal of husines ability, as well as 
architectural, engineering, and metallurgical skill to construct the 
factory town and seaport of Eikm-gcber, and to keep the pro¬ 
duction-line going. 

One can easib visualize like conditions existing about three 
millennia ago, when the idea of building this place w r as first con¬ 
ceived arid then brilliantly translated into reality. Thousands of 
laborers had to be assembled* loused, fed, and protected at the 
chosen budding site. As a Tnatttf of fact, of them were 

probably slaves, who bad to lie guarded and graded to \mk 
Skilled technicians of all kinds had to he recruiteti Great cara¬ 
vans had lo be collected to transport materials and food An 
effective busmen organisation laid tu be called into existence to 
regulate the profitable ibw of raw materials md finished or semi¬ 
finished pimloclx There was, so far as we know, unly one man 
who possessed the strength, wealth* and wisdom capable of ini- 
fiat mg and carrying nut such a highly complex and specialized 
undertaking- He was King Solomon. He alone in Ills day find the 
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ability, the vision, and the power to establish an important indm- 
trial center and carport such a comparatively long distance from 
the capital city of Jerusalem, 

The wise ruler of Israel was a copper king* a stripping magnate, 
a merchant prince, and a great builder. Tlirough his manifold 
activities, lie became? ill once the blessing and the curse of lus 
country With increased power and wealth came u 
of authority and a ruthless dictatorship which ignored tbs drmo- 
cratie traditions nf his oivn people, There resulted a entintfT- 
devdopmciH of Forces of reaction and revolt, which were imme¬ 
diately after Solomon's death to rend his kingdom asunder. Dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, however, Solomon reigned supreme. The evil h*? 
did Jived after him. His far-flung net oi activities extended from 
Egypt to Fliocnitia, and from Arabia to Syria. E/ion-gcber repre¬ 
sents; one of his greatest, if mdeed up to the present time Ids 
least known accomplishments. . # - 

The likelihood. therefor*\, that there was no one beside* King 
Solomon in greater Palestine during the letter pan of the inth 
century n.c,. who possessed the energy and the ability and power 
inr! wealth to build such a site as Ezkin-gcber l, seems to be¬ 
come n certainty through the clear ar<dkactjlogicaI evidence at 
otir disposal We find it significant that at the very cod of the 
account in 1 King* 9 id SolftHUms manifold budding activity 
throughout Palestine. there b narrated in some detail iSie story 
ot the construction of a Heel of ships for him a! Esdon-gebt-r. 
which, manned by PFn^rnician sailors, sailed to Ophir for gold, 
f or some reason or other, the author of this account failed to 
mention the fact that Solomon exported ingots of copper and 
iron imd finished metal objects on these slaps Inf the gold and 
other products obtainable in Ophir, and also foiled to state dint 
in all probability at the same timts as the sliip> were being eon- 
strutted, the port-city and tndustrial town of Ezion-geber I wit 
also being \n%i\L 

Inasmuch as tlur Ezion-geber of Solomon was fmmd to rest on 
virgin soil, with no traces whatsoever of earlier remains, it be* 
coined necessary to conclude that this is not the ELzion-geber 
which the Israelites saw when they emerged from the Wilderness 
of Sinai after the iojotiru there biting forty yean. They saw prob^ 
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ably ii tiny. struggling settltintnt, with a few mud-brick huts 
and straggly palms, farther to the east, where the drinking water 
is less saline and the sandstorms do not occur- All traces of this 
earlier site have disappeared, only its name surviving in the bus¬ 
tling town of TSzion-geber ! r whose finer residential suburb must 
also, however, have been farther east, near the site of the modem 
village of Aqabah* 

.After the destruction by fire iaf E/Joivgeber L ll was relnjllt 
in the subsequent period and functioned again as uii industrial 
town of much the same nature as its predecessor. Clumges were 
made in thn outer fortifications. A secondary wall was plat eel out¬ 
side the former main wall of the previous city, and the gateway 
was altered. The main changes in the gateway,, in addition to the 
fact Lhat Hie Hoar-level was raised, are that the entrances to the 
two pairs of guard-rooms were blocked up, creating thus four 
stiiail, squarish rooms behind tlic passigeway* and an additional 
mLtd-hnek pillar was put on each side of the third gateway, 
narrowing the passageway. In otluT words, the general scheme 
of the gateway of Eriomgeber t with three doors was adhered 
to, but the gu turf-rooms were transformed: in to casemates. 

The Solomonic city of Megiddo was destroyed by the Egyptian 
king Shishak { 954-9^ aci), It does not s^cessarily follow that 
Eriomgcfaer l was destroy*’ d at she sume time as Stratum fV at 
Megiddo, although the p^sibtlity mu^t he considered Professor 
Albright has called the writcr*s attention to the fact that in 
Sbtfbflki list of conquered Asiatic dtk-s, found at Karmk in 
Egypt, a large section nf the pomes must be Edomite, as pointed 
out independently by himself and Noth, The general industrial 
commercial, and strategic importance of the Wadi Arabah, with 
its rich mines, and of Enon-jphcr, made them a Snc prire for 
Invaders* It is Interesting in this connection Lliat Albright pro- 
ptKfes to explain ng b m the Shirimk list ns Hebrew ngi* “tunnel, 
blj.ift, mine,* Noth aba has muisIiidJed considerable evidence in- 
dieating that Shishaks campaign extended rather far east of the 
south side of Palestine, and may in this area have been directed 
toward the Wadi Arabiih, In view of these conri derations, and 
of general and specific archaeological data which cannot be 
further detailed here, we think zt likely that Ezion-gebcr 1 was 
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destroyed liy ShlshaVs force, riming tlie same campaign which 
resulted in the Jejtmtliim of mam' towns in PjlcstiiLC, including 
-Megiddo, shortly after Solomon's death. 

W hen Ere radically destroyed the second settlement, there was 
built over it a third one. In its later history, the site of Ezjon- 
gebirr was called Elath or Doth. The third city, in which two 
periods can be distinguished, was constructed oti entirely new 
lines without regard for die. walls nr foundations of the preceding 
settlement 1 :, and it is, oil the whole, the best preserved one. Many 
of its wall': still viand almost in their nn^nal heigh!, and in a 
numlKT of instances the)louses could la? romplctelv reconstructed 
on paper, in a report on the excavations at llurtidha in the 
lhulhrunixiit in South Arabia, Miss Caten-Thompsuu has de 1 - 
stTihcd one of tin* homesteads unearthed there. Thr excavations 
disdnsed a mud-brick budding, formerly whitewashed, fitted 
with mud-brick benches. Lugs of wood reinforced (he dtmr- 
tteads. The ceding had been constructed, in the fashion still 
practical in the region, of twigs bid in parallel bundles across 
the rafters and over-daubed with mud. This description fits 
almost exactly the houses in Ezion-geber: hi loth at an earlier 
dut!!. and modem Arabic mud-brick houses near there today. 

During the iirst season of excavations we discovered mi the 
level (if the third dty the fragments of a large jar. on two of 
whose pieces were incised the Erst ancient South ,\rabic letters 
ever discovered in a controlled i vcavatian, These letters belong 
to the Minacan script. The Mitincans ate reported by PlLnv to 
be the Oldest known commercial people in South Arabia, control- 
ing the Intent Rimu* r dnd itifj[K|ipn]LanjT the trade in myrrh :uid 
friinkiacenre. It lm been possible since the discovery of these 
ragmen*s hi put them together, and thus to restore most of the 
shape of the jar, which may well have been the container of 
precjuus products from as far away as South Arabia. It was per- 
Imps in similar jars that the Queen of Sheba brought same of her 
valuable presents to King Solomon. It may have belonged to a 
Minacan trade mpraontotivc living in Elath, 

In an article on Arabia Miss Orion-Tluimpson wrote: "And 50 
the EzioD-gcber dimidiating from a century or two after Solo¬ 
mon—with its lettered hall-mark of South Arabian origin, may 
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In? a rarity which nnt ;lI! ihc cxpivMum to come will convert into 
,1 commonplace of finds r During tlner seem id season of excava¬ 
tions a! Tell Khdeifdu jet another anoint Arable Inscription 
was found on 4 large jar, m the vune I tv el llie one previously 
discovered- It may be an owner"? mark The discovery of this 
addition!*] inscription emphasizes again the intimate eommcrdtd 
relationship between Ezion-geber : Eiath and Arabia, arid under * 
lines ane vi the fmpuftimee of the tunner as a tradc'center and 
seaport, as wdl as an tmportnnt industrial site- Miss Caton- 
Thompson and her colleagues Iwive recently discovered South 
Arabian inscriptions during the excavations of the temple at 
Uumdlin, apparently first built in the 4th eentuiy » c. Thin* are 
similar in type to the Mimes n characters found incised on the 
jar at Tell Kheieifeli. The Hurddha inscriptions thus again fur¬ 
nish an approximate date, less definite to be sure than that ob¬ 
tained from the excavations at Tt*ll Kheleifeh. upon which the 
history u! the South Arabian type of ancient Arabian writing can 
be pegged. The distance between Ezinmgeber ami Hureidlia is 
approximately j_2oo miles, and about four centuries Intervene 
between dm South Arabian inscriptions found at the two sites. 
It begins to Lippear, however, that both place* were $et in one 
cultural pattern, and that Arabia continued into whot is today 
called Transjordan* and thus in ancient times almost literally 
abutted the territory of Israel. To this day* for instance, the “sky* 
scraper" houses of southern Arabia described in recent books such 
m Frey a Stark's Southern Gate* of Arabia, linger on in ruined 
form as far north as Ma’tin in 1 cur hum Transjordan* This site at 
the southern end of the great Spice Route, definitely contem¬ 
porary with Ezion-geber; Ekth, i$ bound sooner or later in be 
found 

In addition to die trade by $ea and land with Arabia, much 
evidence was discovered of trade with Egypt and Sinai. There 
were found, partial huh In the third town built on the site, 
counting from the bottom irp, such varied objects coming from 
Sinai and Egypt as cameifau, agate, amethyst, and crystal heads, 
caftbudu^Hke seal impressions, a tiny faience amulet head of the 
god Bd| a small Egyptian amulet of a cat, fragments of alabaster 
cups and plates and buttons, and a part of a scaraboid bead. The 
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ftit amulet was cliamcteristic of the cult of the goddess Bast, 
whose temple was at Bubaitis in Egypt, which was also the scat 
of the XXII nd dynasty. The founder of that dynasty wo* Sheshmik 
! (Shis!iak), mentioned shove. 

Stamped impress!mis wi re found on potter;', revealing both 
Syrian and Arabian influence. Various designs were found incised 
on some nf for pottery figments, one of which looked like a 
"Byzantine" cross, another cl which resembled tlm 'Star of 
David," and a third one which was like a swastika-in this in¬ 
stance a "non-Aryan* swastika Stamped jar handles dis- 

covered bearing the legend in ancient EdomiIe -Phoenician ■ 
H threw cliaractcrs twfongmg to the servant of the Jtfog. 

A small fug was found with a Lite Edomite inscription which 
nu >' P^tliaps be read .is belonging to Am[ jrn). 

Of much interest were numerous large copper and iron nads 
( tlif copper ones being a mixture of iron and copper 1, found in 
the third and fourth town. These nails, spike* really, are usually 
idmm six inches long. It seems reasonable to believe that they 
wi-rc used in the construction of boats, an imports activity of 
*™ industrial life of each of the towns built on the site. Pitch 
was found, used probably, at hast partially, for caulking the 
M>ats. I u ■ ' lennorc, in H-verqJ Jtifrms of the two uppermost towns 
were fo„ M d numerous fragments of ropes of aU sizes some ftf 
fo«n so large and thick that they could only have been used for 
ship rope*. Some of the smaller topers were made of twisted palm 
brandies, much as they are in Atjabah today. The larger thtw 
cu jl ropes were made of hundred* of fibre threads taken from the 
.u o i if pa m Iret; twisted into large cords and coils and then 
tw-Lrted into a duck, heavy rope. The art of making this type of 
rope ii no longer known in foe modern village of Acrabak Oak 
planks (rum timber cut in the forests of the hills of Ednm for- 
J“ the basic material for foe building of the boat*, even as 

? roushed lh * inverted into charcoal, for firing 
the smelting furnaces in the Wadi Ambaii and at Ezion-gebcr, ,w 
He have pointed out Phoenician craftsmen constructed the boats 
m 411 probability, and Phoenician sailors manned them. They gave 
them tire name by which t be boats sailing from Phoenicia to 
Tarshish were known, namely, Tanfoish boats. Besides copper 
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and iron anils, other metal objects were found including fish* 
hooks, knee- and spear-Leads* daggers, fragments of copper 
dishes and fibulae, the safety pin of Ibe Iron Age. Pottery, much 
of it peculiar to thlv site, beads* cloth, and baskets were also 
nmniifacturetL 

When Ihe third town, which had two periods of occupation, 
was destroyed by fire, 11 fourth town was built above It* The 
foundations of the walls cif this fourth town were now between 
3,50 and 4 meters above the foundations of the walls of the first 
town. Whether or not this town was surrounded by an outer 
fortification tvall Is impossible to say at present. The likelihood 
si-ems to be, to judgr from the fin! two towns, that both of the 
ktter ones were also surrounded by outer fortification walk. 
There is but little of the fourth town left, because it has been 
weathered away except on the highest part of the ttiouniL 
Enough of it was 11 n Earthed, however, to show that it was a town 
of a size CQnfpnrablti with that of the preceding one. A new type 
q| brick wa* ujeJ (luring ib coustmction. Tins fourth town was 
aUo ultimately destroyed by fUe. AAlioiovcr buildings, if auy h 
may have lw-en constn luted subsequently above its mins, have 
completely dbappewedL 

A few centimeter*, on tbr average, below the topmost surface 
uf the mound nr its highest level, were found a numbeT of im¬ 
ported Greek sherds, which belong probably to the latest phase 
of the fourth town- These sherds were pieces of imported rod- 
figured and degenerate black-figured Attic ware, which may be 
dated to about the middle uf the 5th century They were 
probably brought from Greece to Ga.£ji or AscaJnn* and then 
taken by the lr:ide-rcmte which led from Ascalon oml Gain to 
Qumiib, then to Am Hash, and thence through the Wadi Arahah 
directly to Efiith, or via Petra to various dies m Transjordan. 
This is the trade-mute which .limned great importance par* 
tieularly during the Nabataean period* and continued in use 
through the By/ratine period. These Attic sherds had travelled a 
long distance from the shores of Greece to the northern shores of 
lb. Guff of As (abate and furnish indisputable evidence of the 
presence oi a settlement on Tell Kh^leifch during the first hall 
of the 5th century a.e It was probably a trading oornmunity* 
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whose existence depended in nil likelihood upon the great m- 
ceroe and spied traffic, which continued as of old to floss dlottg 
tJ.e I'd i It* tioni Arabia la El nth, silipncc rt diverged to Trans¬ 
jordan. Syria, Persia, Falttstinf, and the Mediterranean countries. 
It would item likely now that Attic potters- of the 5th century 
R.<,. should lx - discovered also in Arabia, because tin- wares found 
at 1 ell Kheieifcb were in all probability transshipped farther 
south, either because of their own intrinsic value or been use they 
may have been containers of products, suds Os wines, for in¬ 
stance, which were exchanged for the spices of Arahin. There 
are no indications of extensive mining and smelting of copper 
ami iron deposits in the Wadi Arsbah during the gtli century n,t, 
which ss-iiuid have yielded the export commodities similar to those 
available in great quantities to Solomon in exchange for the 
precious products obtainable from South Arabia. 

Belonging to the same period as the Attic sherds, and also 
found near the top surface of the mound, were several small, 
broKen. Aramaic Mna, Some of them were written with the 
same characters as found on the Elephantine papyri and ostraca 
found m Egypt, und may. like them, be assigned to the 5 th cow 
tuty e.c and Inter. One was a wine receipt Thev .ire part of the 
* of occupation that is furnished bv the Attic sherds 

TJsty uho lend a definite basis for the suggestion made above 
thnt products of various kinds, including wine, perhaps es-en 
Greek wines, were imported to Mi and then exported to Arabia 
in exchange fur its flicense and spices. 

With tills last settlement the history' of Ezion-geber : Ekth was 
eondudecL It extended from the ioth to the 5 th century ox., and 
ptr up* i.\en a century Inter, When the Niibatacsaiis subsequently 
rose to great power. they also built a trade-center and port nil 
Jhe north dinrc of tire Cidf of Aqabah. but moved it about three 
falometm farther to the east, where in Roman times it was 
knmjn as Alla ihc hey-day of Ezion-geber, Inter to be known 

ELlth ' W * S the time of Solomon in the ioth century b.c. 
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The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls was completely tmontid- 
puled, and their exciting contents came as a shock Id some eases 
enthusiasm over the scrolls and conviction of their unique im¬ 
portance have outrun the more hesitant and sober judgments of 
scholarship. However, it has gradually been realised by Christian 
and Jewish scholars alike that the findings necessitate thorough 
and perhaps disturbing re-exnmination of accepted views. 

Thu value of the scrolls to Old Testament studies has been 
generally accepted, but initially same New Testament scholars 
showed considerable reluctance to acknowledge their significance* 
If their estimated date of origin was correct—and there is no 
longer anv mason to doubt tint they were written during the 
first and second centuries e,c— here were Hebrew Old Testament 
manuscripts (and much else besides) about one thousand year* 
older Lhai] texts on which modem Biblical transbrinns are based 
Theologian^ philologists, and historians were stimulated by this 
evidence from the first and second centuries »,<X* lor d could add 
enormously to knowledge! of the liebrow religion at a vital stage 
of its development, jusl prior to the rise of Christianity. 

In lime, most He w Testament scholars agreed tlial the ancient 
Hebrew (and Aramaic texts would contribute as much to the 
understanding of the Cupels as to Judaism. Hcnowncd fcbohifS 
like A E>upoiit-Sommi.T mid YV, F. Albright were bold enough to 
isee in the new material evidence U»it would revolutionize our views 
ccmeeniing Christian begitmnigs, iftttca&iijgly, even their more 
cautious colleagues have found proof in the scrolls of a much 
closer connection between certain Jewish secU and the religion 
of Jesus than had previously Ijeen suspected. For the scrolls re¬ 
vealed the deep-rooted Jewish background of tile ethos, prac¬ 
tices and rites of the Christian faith. As described in the “Manual 
t>l Disciphncr the name giv^o to one of the scrolls by MHUf 
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Burrows, the Qumraxi sect had affinities with Christianity, not 
only in its monastic characteristics, but in certain ritual# like 
ablution and communal eating (the baptism and breaking of the 
bread ol tin* early Christians) ns well as in organization. Also 
the Qutnran sect looked forward to a new covenant and the 
appearance of a savior. Extremists went so far as to see the life, 
mission, and murlyrdwro of Jesus anticipated jn the "toucher of 
righteousness who is referred to in the I lahukkuk Scroll Ac¬ 
cording to Dupont -Sommer, "the teacher of righteousness was 
liclicicd to be an incarnate divine being who was put to death 
by bis enemies am 1 ! was expected bv bis followers (ft rise from 
the dead." 

As For the importance of the Qumran texts to Judaism, the 
knowledge that the latter was for more diversiBed in its scriptural 
heritage before it came to be fixed in the Talmudic age, was 
amply und concretely confirmed. Light is thus thrown on the 
rid mess of Judaism in the period of the scrolls, highlighting a 
non-orthodox deviant, which in previous sources hud been dealt 
with with lithe sympathy. Professor Burrows summed tip judi¬ 
ciously the Significance of the scrolls: "Everything that is impor¬ 
tant for Judaism in the Lsl two or three centuries before Christ 
and in Uie Erst century a o. is important also for Christianity. 
Bv enriching our understanding of Judaism in the period in 
whidi Christianity arose, the Dead Sea Scrolls hove given ns 
material for a better understanding of the New Testament and 
tJ1 ■ Christianity, It has been said that the discoveries will 
revolutionize New Testament scholarship. Tills may perhaps cause 
some alarm. There is no danger, however, that our understanding 
of the New Testament will be so revolutionised bv the Dead 
Sea Scrolls as to rttpdrt a revision of any haste article of Chrto- 
twn fnitFi All scholars who Live worked on the texts will Agree 
thftl'thta iiLLft noi liappc-ned and will not happen," 

Whn* beliefs and sentiments ate Involved, controversial are 
bound in occur and scholars soon found themsdves in disagree* 
mvnt .is to the various aspects and implications of the scrolls. 
Heated discussions ensued, which have been called the battle 
of the scrolls. Some feared a threat to Christum revelation. Divi- 
Sious arose, first uf all, over the actual genuineness of the scrolls 
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and then, over their dating, StUJ more best was generated over 
matters of interpret tinr^ And wlia* wfcs the sect of the scmjls 
and whit was its relation diip to Christian Origins, the t?ar!y 
Church, and the New Testament? Was the sect tJuit had copied 
and written the scrolls identical with the Essenes, known from 
burtons descriptions in Josephus Philo Judaeus, and Pliny the 
Elder? What in the light of the new evidence, was the role of 
John the Baptist B who almost certainly had contact with the 
Essenes and very likely was one uf them? 

Suds debates are still going piL In a sense, it is a token pf the 
immense value of the scrolls Ihat they continue to raise crucial 
and pertinent questions The range of debate has also been 
greatly extended by the additional discoveries that haw been 
made after the 1947 find. The first cave, now usually referred to 
a* Qiimran Cave 1 (Qi) was scientifically excavated in 1949 by 
Father Boland de Vnuv. Director of the Ecole Hihlique of Jem* 
salem. and C Laukestcr Hurtling, Director of the Department of 
Antiquities of Jordan, By thmi it had been badly rumacktd by 
freasuro^eeking Bedouins. Nevertheless, n few valuable fragments 
Were found and the cave was dearJv established' li$ a hiding- 
pljt r for an ancient library. All the time, illegal search by the 
Bedouin^ continued, promoted bv tlie high prices paid for manu¬ 
scripts. The Palestine Atchacologicul Museum, meanwhile be- 
eame* a repository for hundreds of fragments of manuscript* and 
scrollAfore significant Bedouin finds in 195a led to an organized 
tumpaign in I la? Qtimran arra under Father lie Vaux and William 
L RoeiL In thirty mini- caves ehy vessels were found that were 
similar to those in Cave i„ and two of the vessels contained 
manuscripts: in one cave wore two cupper mill that proved diffi¬ 
cult to unroll but which were deciphered in 1956 in England 
Another Bedouin exploit* m lute 195^ was the discovery of what 
!l«S since been called Cave 4. T 1 -s proved even richer than Cave 
i r yielding thousands of fragment and a number of larger texts. 
About 330 had b«n identified by *956 and found to comprise 
not only parts of nil the Old Testament books except Esther but 
aim numerous apocryphal books, some of them of an apocalyptic 
nature. Much of the contents of Cave 4 were acquired by McGill 
and Manchester universities. 
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I'linliCf search outside the Qumr.m area up large cities 

at adjacent Wadi Miirahba at and KhirbcM Mird At both lusw 
site* mamiscripb of marc rcctmi origin than those from the Qum- 
raiL caves have been encountered ; a raft* exception was a Hebrew 
papyrus of the sixth century n.c. In addition to Biblical frag¬ 
ments, these more recent manuscripts were muLn]v business doc- 
uinents written in Creek and Aranmic, Probably the util stand- 
Uij* finds from Wadi Murabfaa'at are Hebrew letters ivriMen at 
the time ot the revolt against the ftcirmms in 132-35 a.d., per- 
liaps by the rebel leader Simeon ben Kosiha (liar Kochbai him¬ 
self. 

Although it is little known, the Dead Sea Scrolls found in the 
194*** trritl 1950$ were not the first Hebrew manuscript material 
to esunc front the Judaean desert* Indeed, once they were pci- 
stiaded oE the authenticity- of the Dead Sea Scrolls, scholars 11s- 
mcmhcTcd a letter written in die ninth century A*n. in which 
the Ncsiorian Patriarch TCtriotheus | mention-. discoveries in a 
cave near Jericho made by a shepherd searching for a lost sheep. 
Among the discoveries were Old Testament books as well as 
non-cunonieat works, and it is possible that these writings came 
from the Qumran Cave l. Another earlier Hebrew m.imm-ri pt 
discovery is the celebrated Nash Papyrus, found in Egypt to 
1902. It closely resembles the script of' the Di-ad Sea Scrolls and. 
according to Albright, also dales from the first nr second cen- 
tnry B.c. And although die "Damascus Document" that turned 
tip in Cain) early in this century is a tenth-century copy, it is 
very likely tliat its source hud come from the caves near the 
Dead Sea. 

At the time of the discovery of the Dwad Sea Scrolls, Profes¬ 
sor Millar burrows was director ot the American School ol Ori¬ 
ental Research in Jerusalem, and lie has liud firsthand uwjwajjit- 
ance with the finding, acquisition, and examination of the scrolls, 
loturnationally known for hi* studies in Old and New Testament 

m *«F f™j languages ami for his excavations in 

Bible buds, he was particularly well prepared for dealing with 
the scrolLj when they turned up during Ids re mire in Jerusalem. 

Professor Burrows has taught since 1934 at the Yale L’niversity 
Divunty School. In ic^o Jm was appointed chairman of Near 
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Eastern Languages and Literature of the graduate school at 
Vale. Hr Is the author of many articles and IkkiWs. He has also 
been active in relief work for the displaced Palestinian Arabs; 
since 1954. be has been president of the American Middle East 
belief. Incorporated, 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 


MILLAR BURROWS 

If we had ONLY lvown It when we went down to the shore 
of the Dead Sea on October 25, 19^7, we could hove walked to 
the cave where an extraordinary discovery of manuscripts had 
been made some seven or eight months earlier. Conducting field 
trips to study the archeology and historical geograplrv of Pales¬ 
tine was one of my duties as Director of tlw American School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem tliat year. This particular 
curs inn, however, was not so much a scientific expedition as a 
pleasure trip and pilgrimage combined. At Kaffla. near the north¬ 
western comer of the Dead Sea, some of our partv took a swim 
in the thick brine before wo proceeded to the traditional site 
of (lie baptism of Jesus and Lhen back to Jerusalem by wav of 
Jericho, In the parti’ were two voting stliobri who will have i 
prominent part in this narrative, Dr. John C Trover and Dr. 
Wil l i am H. Brownlee, wJhj were both students at our school 
LiuU year on fellowships, At the time of our excursion tint mu rut- 
scripts, which were Inter to become famous, were already at 
Jerusalem in the possession of the Syrian Monastery of St, Mark 
and of the Hebrew University, but we at the American School 
of Oriental Research did not learn of their existence (or another 
four months. 

Because these manuscripts were found In a cave near the 

FeuSii Thi D+ad Sdii SrrcjjJL- bv Mllkf Bunowi f 1955 j. CtfBytlgfe ir i^rj, 
hy Milhr Bamm Reprinted by of Tht Viking ne^ tm. 
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Dead Sea, they an? cominoiilv called t&e Dead Sea ScrdU. 
Futber tie Vaux of jcmsukin, whose name will appear often in 
tmt story h protests tfmt the scroll* did not come put of the lX*ad 
Sea. The name is convenient, however, and will be used here, 
A more exact designation Is the Wadi Qumran Manuscripts, but 
thh does net cover the manuscript fragments found later at other 
places in the region. 

Exactly when and flow the Erst cave and its contents were dis¬ 
covered can hardly bo detenutxwd now, though the discoverer, 
a fir-n -year-old bin -if the TaatiLiruh tube of Bedouin*, was 
identified and questioned about iwn Ytysrs later. His name wnS 
WbMhammad adh-Dliili (mom exactly d-di % he., "tm wolf*" 
pronounced &dh-dh&ffb t the dh representing the sound ol a soft 
fh in English, as in tfu:) m It was probably in Febraarv or March 
1947 that he found the Santis. The Syrian Orthodox archbishop 
who sought some of them says dot btf first heard of them in the 
month of Nison* which corresponds roughly to our month of Aprils 
iind Father van dcr Ploeg of Nijmegen saw them at the Syrian 
Orthodox monaster)' late in July. According to one form of the 
story. Muhammad adh-Dhib herding goats or looking for a 
lost sheep when lie found the cava; according to another^ he 
and one or trvo companions were taking goods* perhaps smug¬ 
gled across ilw Jordan to Be&Hahem* One story lias it that they 
took refuge from a thunderstorm in the cave. Another story is 
that a runaway goat jumped into the cave, Muhammad adh-Dhib 
threw a stone after It, and the sound of breaking pottery aroused 
curiosity, whereupon he called another lad, ami the two trawled 
inlo the cave nnd so found the manuscripts. 

The eavn Is in a clifE about five miles south of the place where 
we went swimming at the northwest comer of Lhe Dead Sea, 
iml about a mile and a quarter back from the shore, in the foot¬ 
hills of the Judean plateau, it U within a mile of an old rum 
named Klkirbet Qumran. The name Qimir.in. a* pronounced by 
the Bedouins^ sounds a little like Gomorrah, and some of the 
turj;, European explorer* of Palestine thought that kliirfacr fjhiin- 
«« *» *l» e *te of that ill-fated dty* That is quite impos¬ 

sible. Gomorrah was not in this vicinity at all. Another assoda- 
Uon with the Old Testament is more pertinent. The track from 
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lb© Jordan Valley to Bethlehem passes near this spot. When 
EKmelech and his family went from Bethlehem to Moob, and 
when Naomi and Ruth went back to Bethlehem, they must have 
followed approximately this same route. 

Whenever and however the discovery came about, the cave, 
when first entered* contained several jars* must of them broken, 
with pieces of many others. Protruding from the broken jars were 
scrolls of leather wrapped in linen doth. They were Tery brittle 
and rather badly decomposed, especially at the ends, hut it was 
possible to see that thev were inscribed in a strange writing, 
Muhammad ndh-Dhib and Ids friends, the story goes, took ibese 
ttroHs to a Muslim sheikh at their market town, Bethlehem, 
Seeing I lint the script was not in Arabic and supposing that it 
w r as Syriac, the sheikh sent them to a merchant who was a mem¬ 
ber of the Syrian Orthodox (Jacobite) community at Bethlehem, 
Khalit Esk under, who informed another me reliant belonging to 
their chinch at Jerusalem* George Isaiah: and he in turn in¬ 
formed Lheir Metropolitan ■ Ardibi^hup, Athanasius Yes hue Sam¬ 
uel, In the meantime, if the late Professor Sukenik of the Hebrew 
University ;it Jerusalem was correctly informed, the gre.it manu¬ 
script of rhe bonk of baiah, the largest and oldest of all the 
scrolls, hod been offered to a Muslim antiiputies dealeT at Bethle¬ 
hem for twenty pounds, but he, not believing that it was ancient* 
had refused to pay that much for it 
In the heart of the Old City of Jerusalem. just south of whnt 
the British mid Americans call David Street, there is an [nlcr- 
estmg little monastery with a fine library of old Syriac in emu- 
scripts. This is the Syrian Orthodox Monastery of St Mark, 
There is a tradition that it stands on die site nf die house of 
Marks mother, where the disciples were gathered for prayer 
when Peter came to them after his miraculous deliverance from 
prison {Acts 1213^17). A few years ago a Syriac inscription re¬ 
cording this tradition was found in the monastery. Here Khalil 
Eskander and George IsoLdi brought one of the scrolls and 
showed it !o Archbishop Samuel 
The archbishop recognized thai the writing was not S>rac 
but Hebrew. After breaking off 1 little piece and burning it, 
he perceived by tlie odor that the material was leather or parch- 
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tneiit, Me told tbo merchants tlwt he would buy the scrolls. 
Several weeks went by, howcscr. before ihcy could again gel in 
fond, with the Bedouins, who came to Bethlehem onlv for the 
weekh market on Saturday. II was not until tin: first Saturday of 
the month of Tamroua, which corresponds to July, that the Met¬ 
ropolitan received a telephone call from Khalii Eskander, the 
merchant in ifeihfrhrtn. trying (hat three Bedouins were them 
with (he scrolls. 

Even the archbishop did not sec the Bedouins Instead uf com¬ 
ing Wrth them. Eskander apparently sent them to George Isaiah, 
tu Jerusahnn merchant lie look diem to the tTionusterv hut 
svas refused admission, because the priest who met them at the 
door thought that their dirty, dilapidated mam.scripts were of no 
interest. \\ hen the arch bishop learned what had happened he 
c epionti in cojisidcnihlf perturbation to Eskander. who said 
ual two ot (he Bedouin* had returned and consented to leave 
then scrolls with Liny but (lie third had decided to look else* 
where tor j buyer and hud taken his share of the scrolls to the 
Mushm sheikh at Bethlehem. It was presumably this portion 

h,n rolessor Sukenifc acijuired in November fur iht Hebrew 
University, 

Khalil Eskander told Archbishop Samuel farther that wh«j 
George Isaiah and the Bedouin, were sent away from the mon¬ 
astery they proceeded | 0 the srpiare just inside tin Jaifi Cute 
eri; encountered a Jewish merchant who offered to buy 
the strnlij far a good price and asked the bedouins to come to 

tus office for the money. George Isaiah, however, persuaded 
ttaem to refuse this offer. r 

ri 5 b!CT tllt tHO who had left their scrolls 

With Eskander at Bethlehem came track to his shop, and both 
he and George Isaiah went with Ihrm to St Marks Monastew. 
Hus time they .uccct-dcd !n seeing the archbishop and lie 
bough! tk- manuscripts shll in their possession-five ZoUs, Two 
of the five scrolls tumed out to be successive portion, of one 

, lt ,* “f ba J ™ me a P urL was what J named 

t Jt, 0t D r ipUnV " T,lL ‘ Ktofr were 

i T'7% ?£“!* ^ ay nMarttened * - cornmeu- 
ie 00 ° abiillut, and a badly decomposed Anmiaic 
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scroll which at this writing has still not been unrolled. For some 
time we called this simply “the fourth scroll 1 ' ( counting tins two 
ports of the Manual of Discipline as one) , After mir return to 
America. Dr. Trevor detached one column, and on the basis of 
its text identified the document tentatively as the lost book of 
ham uli trom Uiou on we called it the Lantech Scroll. 

At the suggestion of the archbishop George Isaiidi persuaded 
the Bedouins to take liim to the cave, where ho saw one whole 
jar and fragment* of others, a mysterious piece of wood lying 
on a atone, and many fragments of manuscripts. *ts well bits 
of cloth in which the scrolls had been wrapped. In August the 
archb^hop sent one of his priests. Father Vu$ef t to uumime the 
cave again. Tim idea of removing the whole jar still in the cave 
was considered but abandoned, because the jar was too heavy to 
carry iti the intense summer heat of that region, more thin a 
thousand feet below sea leveL 

During the course of the summer Archbishop Samuel con¬ 
sulted several scholars and showed hh semi Is to a number of 
visitors at the monastery, hoping to gain accurate information 
concerning the contents; age T and value of the manuscript*. The 
first person consulted seems to have been a member of the 
Syrian Orthodox Church, tbe late Stephan Elaun.dk Stephan, a 
weJWuiuwn Orientalist, who was then working with the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of Palestine. He confident]) pronounced the 
scrolls worthless. Since his ipeidd competence w in die Geld 
of Arab history rather than in Hebrew mcheology or paleog¬ 
raphy, his judgment in this case can only be attributed to gen¬ 
eral skepticism. 

Archbishop Samuel also mentioned the scrolls to one of the 
scholars of the French Du mmi ram School of Archeology. Father 
A. S. Murmatlfh another Arabist It happened that an eminent 
biblical scholar from Holland. Father P. M- van der Ph^g, 
was thmi staying itt du- Dominican Uormfeiy of St. Siephcn, 
with which tlie School of Archeology u connected Father Mar- 
tuadji therefore brought him tq sec this scrotb and tin* other 
manuscripts at the Syrian monastery H Father van tier Ploeg at 
once identified the largest scroll as the boot of Isaiah* being 
perhaps the first to make this idtnUfi cation. 
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i,jrty ill Septemliei Afdifciabqp Samuel tool. his scrolls to 
S>Tiii and shewed them to the Patriarch of hb-church at Homs. 
He tried shu to consult (he profesor of Hebrew" .it the Ameri- 
cati L'ui vers icy of Beirut, but found that he had not vet returned 
from his vacation, After reluming to Jerusalem, the ardibEshop 
tried again to get folormatiun from Stephan Hannah Stephan, 
w!m> Jit hk request brought liirn some book* about the Hebrew 
alphabet but these did not give him much help, Still skeptlc^d, 
Stephan offered to bring a Jewish scholar of his acquaintance, 
who. be said, whs a specialist in sueh matters. Apparently this 
foviah \\echsler, who later took a prominent part irt the 
public controversy concerning the scrolls. 

\\ och&ler agreed with Stephan tiiat the scrolls were ncL un- 
aenf. Archbishop Samuel quotes him as pointing to 4 tabic and 
saying, “II that table were a box and you Blled lt full of pound 
notes, you coultint even tlien measure the value pf ihe-ir scrolls 
if they are two thousand years old ais you say!" 1 Later Wechder 
decided that he had been misled by some rriurgina] corrections 
m one of the manuscripts* which were written in ink still so 
black that hr thought it could not be ancient. 

Lar]y in Octobei; Archbishop Samuel showed liis scrolls to 
On Maurice Brown, a Jewish physician who had called at the 
monastery in connection with the uise of a Imikling owned by 
the Syrian Orthodox community. Dn Brown informed Fresh 
ikiut Judah L Magnes of the Hebrew L 1 ravers ity + at whose re¬ 
quest two men were sent to the monastery from the university 
librare, .After seeing the manuscripts, however, they suggested 
that someone from the university more competent than they 
were should be invited to examine the scrolls. Mounvhlhs Dr, 
Brown spoke to a Jewish dealer In antif|ulti K named Samiu, 
who came and looked at the stroll* and suggested that pieces erf 
them he sent la antiquities dealers in Europe and America, but 
this the Metropolitan was unwilling to do. 

Ihc late Dr E. L Submit, Professor of Archeology at the 
Hebrew Univmity, had been in America whfffl all this wm 
un and did not hear nf ihc- manuscripts immediately when 
he ^turned to Palestine. On November a 5 he was shown u frag- 
mfust of a scroll by an antiquities dealer, who told him about the 
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discover^' of ibe cave and asked whether he would like to buy 
the *cmlk Although lie naturally suspected forgery, Sukcoik an¬ 
swered in I he affirmative. Four days lyter he met the dealer 
again Mid bought from him ieme bundles of leather, together 
with tom pott«y jars in which the Bedouins claimed to have 
found the manuscripts. 

On tha very day that this purchase took place the General 
Assembly of the United Nations passed the fateful resolution tec- 
otnmeriding the parti lion o! Palestine. Welcomed by the j*fw> 
but bitterly resented by the Arabs, this led to a rapid deteriora¬ 
tion in the relations between Jews and Arabs, so that peaceful 
communication betwtf?rt them soon became impossible Before 
this point was reached. howctEfp Stikenik managed to bring 
two \ajs from Bethlehem to the Jewish part <if Jerusalem \nd to 
buy a few more portions of manuscripts. In this he was enoaur- 
\Agcd and assisted by President M agues, who provided money 
for the purpose. 

Up to tills time Sul 'ii-k Lad not been informed of the scrolls 
aei] iiircd by die Ajchhishop Samuel. Early in December he 
learned about tliem from cm- of the men in the university library 
who had visited the monastery during the summer Rightly sup¬ 
posing ihat these manuscripts probably belonged to tlie same 
collection as those he had purchased, Sukenik endeavored to 
visit the monastery, but found that this was no longer possible. 
There the matter rested until the latter half of January, when he 
received a letter from a member of the Syrian Orthodox Church 
named Anton Karris in whose property south of Jerusalem he 
had previously excavated an ancient tomb. Kirax wrote that be 
had some old manuscripts which he wuuld like to ihow In 

Sukesik 

Since by this time there w p as no going back and forth between 
the Arab am! Jewish ipiiutcrs, the meeting took place at the 
YMCA, located in what was then Military Zone B. to which 
passes could be secured for *mtr t from other parts of the city. 
On seeing the scrollSukenik recognised at euci thnt they and 
die portions of maim scripts in his pussestlon were indeed parts 
of the- same collection, admitted th.it they had been found 

m a cave near the Dead Sea, and said he hud been to the cave. 
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He offered to veil the scrolls to the Hebrew Umversitv and pro- 
fW^tl a conference with the archbishop to discuss h-rrm Arch- 
bishop Samuel, however, says that all this was done without 
his consent or knowledge. 

Kirn^ a f I owed SuLemk to borrow tliree scmlh fdrr two days, 
ami Suktnik look this opportunity to copy sacral columns,, 
winch ht later published, from Ihe ltainh manuscript. On Feb¬ 
ruary ft according to his necotjut, he returned the scrolls Jo IwirtiE 
uml ums shown two others, one or both of which belonged to 
the Manual of Discipline, It was agreed dot (hern- should be 
another meeting, and that President Magma smd Archbishop 
Samuel should be present, in order that negotiations for the 

pnrcJiase of the scrolls might hg concluded. Tills meeting never 
took place. 

Meanwldje Arclihtehop Samuel was making his own arrange- 
ments. One of die monks of St. Marks Monastery, die lute 
flutnis Smy< snggeitctl that u trustuw% jmjgnwit concern- 
ing tbs mtoIIji might be obtained from tha American School 
of Oriental Researck To this e™J he telephoned on February 
Bishop Stewart at the Collegiate Chon* of St, George and 
asked for the name of same person at tin* American School 
whom he might consult, 1 was absent from Jerusalem at the 
time, having left on the preceding Sunday for a visit to trn<], 
It happened, however, that one- of mv students. Dr. Will.am 
II Rrownfee, who was taking Arabic lessons at the Newman 
School of Missions, had found it necessary to obtain from a resi¬ 
dent clergyman a statement certifying that he w,s .1 Christian, 
so that the Arab guards al the imdhlotb would allow him to 
pass buck and forth between our sol tool and the Newman 
Selionj of Missions, fie JuuJ obtained this certificate from Bishop 
ewait. tiiL’jefurc thought of turn at once and gave Sowniv 
ha mime, mentiontog the fact that 1 had just left for Baghdad. 

Accordingly an tt oddesday. February 18, i^S. Butnu Sowniv 
teusplioned to ihe American School of Oriental Research .md 
fl “™ ft,r Br “ wnJee - Shortly before the call came Brownlie iuid 
gone out to buy some wrapping paper for shipping his personal 
eJevh to America. The servant who answered the telephone told 
bow my. therefore, that Dr. Brownlee was not in the building, 
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And that I was out of the city. b«( that Dr. John C. 1 rever was 
tin Acting Director of the school m my absence, Trevcr was 
therefore called to the telephone and invited Sowiny to faring 
the manuscripts to the school tto next day. 

At two-thirty Thundqp afternoon, :i> agreed* Bui ms Sowmy 
and his brother Ibrahim came to tfa© school with the sciollSr 
Tliis time Brownlee had gone to the post office and had again 
been delayed through roadblocks so that he misled this oppor¬ 
tunity to meet the Syrians. Tiever received them :md looked at 
the scrolls. and with Sowmy s permission copied hvo lines from 
lti£ largest scroll. Puzrled by the form of the Hebrew alphabet 
used in the he compared it with the script of several 

old Hebrew maim scripts, as illustrated In a collection of koda- 
chrome slides winch he had prepared. TJil* manuscript wimse 
writing seemed most Like that of the scrolls was the Naifa Pa¬ 
pyrus, a fragment variously dated by different scholars hum the 
second century ac. to the third century ajdu 

When Brownlee returned, Trevcr showed him the passage he 
had copied, which lie had soon found to be the first verse of the 
sixty-fifth chapter of Isaiah. Others* as we have seen, had already 
Identified this scroll as the bonk of Isaiah, out of the Syrians, 
indeed, said that he thosight one of the scrolls was Isaiah, but 
Tiever did not take the statement seriously because the Syrians 
could not read Hebrew* and he did not know then that other 
scholars had seen the manuscript. 

The Following morning Trevcr managed to get into the Old 
City and viril 5 h Marks Manus l cry, wins© Butrns Sowmy in¬ 
troduced him to tlie Archbishop Samuel, He was given pc mis* 
sion to photograph the scrolb, .mil die archbishop and So winy 
agreed to bring them to the American School for tho< purpose. 
They also brought out the Isaiah manuscript, in order that 
Trevor might see how much of die book of Isaiah if contained 4 
Unrolling It with difficulty, be copied what seemed to be the 
beginning of the Brat column, which turned out to be the first 
verse of the first chapter of Isalah- 

The scrolls were brought te the sehncl oft Saturday, February 
£i r and the two young scholars began the difficult task of photo¬ 
graphing them. The following luesduy afternoon. having com- 
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pIrt ‘' d I* 1 *®”* of their task, Brownlee and Trever took the 
icrtlb hack to the monastery of the Old City. During the rest 
■i the week the development of tint negatives was comph'ti'd, 
Jnd P™ ts wetB from them. A few of the first prints made 

J3f *?* lo Profi f SOT WiUi2m F. Albright of Join* Hopkins 
Lmvenrty, n. get Lis judgment on tile nature and age of tie 
ma.Luvcnpte Prints of the Isaiah scroll and t he two scrolk later 
identified as parts of the Manual of Discipline wise made first. 
On Fnd,y ( hehniary 27 . prints of another scroll were complied, 
wh,ch Brownlee discovered to he a commentary on tire first 
two chapter* of the bool, of Ih.hakkuk Tire contente of the other 

Baghdad * UntiJ I returned from 

S -1TT‘^ f et of *1* P lltJto graphs was given to Archbishop 
S ; 1 AeC ?Sg to hi * arootf1 ** it was after he received these 
the Silsi *? gS*?^ slww scroll* to Sukenifc at 

tit \j \ A ; Chhlsh0 P ^gg^l hr tells us that Kimz 

bren Kb« protested Hurt they were not 

^ enough. Tins docs not agree with SuWks statement that, 
^ copymg some of the Isaiah manuscript, he retted the 

EteftfiTLS T h of Fcbruur >’ tIiree "«** *» fore 

resolverl I 7 7 We J* ^^ed. H°w discrepancy' is to be 

o S' m>1 U “T ? flnv ^ ***** ^ decided 

o rA^:* ! he * crolI » ‘" d -*«t (heir publication 

^ATT” ^'I ° rit,IltaJ *Ub n*. 

uIliuIc that the Hebrew University would be given pn- 

"g *Ould be offend for sate. " P 

T?T * mir F"* returned to 

KX * "* 7^ 1 '■*"*<! *bat there had been no tree- 
a Llrfl L 7 ' J '' nn f ° lff absen e* though there bad bttn 
deaths Mv h 7 rv ^-r' f ° 1,lff d *>’ causin g more thaa fiftv 

23 feai i f V 7 lr EVa ^« ° K * tlltJ School, but John 

ifLfJ ££* r rT^ "* «*• Convert in 

Xl £ f r U ° f *"* lhe Nas,t Pa P.V^ including the 
whole book B f Isaiab| , tart <,£ , Ialw41njL \Vith midrasliic ma- 

^Ibr Vtt S‘ I*® BiN S ^ lK “ a ai > ^drohfied composition 
WflS - of course, the Manual of Discipline. ^ 
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Monday morning. March i a I went with Trever to the mona$- 
tm. after securing from the Arab Higher Committee a pass into 
the Did City* now carefully guarded at every entrance. At the 
monastery 1 met Archbishop Samuel and saw the scrolls. In a 
small fragment of the badly damaged fourth scroll which bad 
come loose^ my eye caught the word h crd f and I remember es- 
ekhning In surprise, "This is AramafeT 

That afternoon we tuid cur first dais session on llie Habaktuk 
Commentary. One of the courses I was giving was in epigraphy, 
and we agreed to devote the rest cd our time in this course to 
the study of the scrolls. 

The first photographs of the Isaiah scroll proved unsatisfac¬ 
tory because the limited amount of film at hand compelled 
Trevor to photograph two columns on each sheet, and so the 
photograph* were loo small for adequate enlargement It was 
therefore riecMsary to photograph the scroll again, but fi.iaJ.ing 
suitable film of the right nix e proved very difficult The best that 
could be found was some outdated portrait film. 

Under meb circumstances it was remarkable that the photo- 
graphs came out t$ well as they did. The pbtta in our sub¬ 
sequent publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls were made from 
these photographs. Critics of the publication who do not con* 
rider tike reproductions satisfactory have not seen the manu¬ 
script jtsdf Some have said that the mama scripts should have 
been rephotugraphed if ter they were brought to the United 
Stilts, but they were not then in our possession p and Archbishop 
Samuel was unwilling to fuive them plmtographcd again. 

Still the Aramaic scroll had not been unrolled. On Wednes¬ 
day, March 3, the archbishop gave Trevcr permission to attempt 
to open it; Butrns Siywmy, however, with some justiBcutian. was 
opposed to the undertaking, and it was postponed in the hope 
that it might be carried out Inter with better facilities in Europe 
tu the l-niled States, 

On the morning of Thursday, March 4. Mr. R. W, Hamilton! 
the Director of the Deportment: of Antiquities, came |o see mr 
at the school. As J looked back on cur conversation Is ter, it 
Seemed strange that the subject of the scrolls bad not come up 
at olL Both Mr, Hamilton and 1 were just then much more coy- 
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cemtfd about other matters, Tlie purpose of bis toll was to dis* 
t oss plans Iiit the administration of tin* Palestine Museum after 
the impeding ImninJitioii of the British Mandate. 

The department however, was not uninformed about the 
scrolh. It wiH Ik; remembered that ono of the Grit persons tq 
s ™ tin- manuscript* at St. Marks Monasters' was a member of 
tin- Department of Antiqoftfes, Stoph.iu f|. Stephan. Mistakenly 
regarding them as useless, he apparently did not think it worth 
while to make any report to the department concerning them. 
Iwo years later Hamilton wrote to me that Stephan had never 
even mentioned the scmils to him. 

Ht was told about them by Trover, but at the time of their 
test conversation Trover did not yet know that the scrolls had 
been discovered within the past year. Archbishop Samuel and 
Sowmy. with characteristic caution, Lad talked vngudv at firrt 
about the manuscripts as being m the library of thdr mamatay, 
leaving the impression that they had been there fnr about lortv 
yctiis, and Trevor was still under the impression when he first 
discussed the scrolls with Hamilton. Not until March 5 was he 
to 1 bit ih* sctfllLs had been found in a cave only about a veur 

ri n *r J * 


Souii thereafter this information was passed on to Mr, Hamil¬ 
ton. On March 20 Trevor wrote to hfa wife; *[ have already 
bilker) with Hamilton m the Museum about (Ik* proper proce¬ 
dure. Ho has given tec permission to visit the place to tTLithcr 
up any loose materials h-ft" On February z 7 , the day before 
my return fram Baghdad, Trover liad spoken about the antiu- 
ui ies aws uith thi- archbishop, who consequently relinquished 
a plan to visit the cave and Assured Trover that he ‘would co* 
operate m every Way possible with die American School of 
Oriental Research and the Department of Antiquities in carry- 
out the- leTCflvzition of the cave," 

My diary mentions a visit of Archbishop Samuel and Rutrui 
Sowmy af the school on Monday. Marti, 8. after which I drove 

S™ b;itk ltJ **“ AUchlrv in tlur school's station wagon. 

My note continue* Threw or four ears, especially station 
wagons, haw been stolen lately In broad davii^.l at die point 
of guns, though most politely, so we aren't eager to lake ourt 
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ml" Three days later the building of the Jewish Agency was 
damaged bv explosives believed to have been brought in by an 
Arab using a car that belonged to the American Consulate. 

Most of the entries in my diary during these weeks record 
shooting*, osplosUmSx and casualties in Jerusidsm and in other 
parts of the country, with many mxnnrs P like the one we heard 
on March 15 that our water supply Imd been poisoned- That 
same day* however. Trever received a reply from Professor Al¬ 
brights confirming bis Judgment as to the age oi the manuscripts 
and pronouncing the line! '‘the greatest manuscript discover!! uf 
modem times,* 

On March t& the archbishop called on me at the school, and 
Tiwer and I discussed with Itim several matters concerning the 
toMiniMlpfe \ expressed to him my conviction doit the Isaiah 
scroll was the oldest known manuscript til any book of the Bible, 
and he w;is duly impressed,. I also submitted for las approval a 
news release 1 had prepared- Having learned by this time tlnit 
the manuscripts have been discovered in a cave near the Dead 
Sea. I ftU that it would materially help us In establishing their 
age if we could visit the cave and Bud any remains of the jars 
in which din bad been lou ml. We therefore discussed with the 
archbishop dir possibility of a trip to the* cave. We talked also 
about plans for the publication of tiie manuscripts by die Amer¬ 
ican Schools of Oriental Research. 

My diary for March 19 says: "John saw the bishop again to¬ 
day and learned that Dr. Magnes was taking an Interest in the 
manuscripts!* Tins was our Erst inti mat ion of the negotiations 
between the Hebrew University and SL Mark"* Monastery. Uc 
still knew nothing of the scrolls and fragments Professor Sukeiuk 
had required. 

During the morning of the twentieth w r e went with guards 
sent by a good friend to the Harum, the Sacred enclosure con¬ 
taining die Dome of the Rock, Here we met a man front the 
shrine of Ncbi Musa, m ar the Jericho road, who said be could 
ajTangc for us a trip to die C'ivr. We were to drive to Xebi 
Musa and proceed on font to the cave, with a local fkdmiln as 
guide. To our i^reat disappointment, w hen the appointed day 
came die man who was to come for us did not put in an ap- 
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pearanee. We were late? told that the trip was considered too 
dangerous because Jewish troops in training on the plain 

north anti west of the Dead Soft, Who was really responsible for 
the Frustration of our plan we shall probably never know, though 
we have qur suspicions. We could not go by ourselves, and could 
not have fmmd die cave if we had attempted it. 

Ojt March 25, Archbishop Samuel (old Tfevtr Ihstl Sowmv 
was on his way with the manuscripts to a place outside Pales* 
tine, 1 myself had suggested tluit they were not safe in the mon¬ 
astery tn the Old City* and Trover had mentioned the possibility 
of removing them to another Syrian Orthodox monastery down 
by the Jordan River. The soundness of these suggestions was 
demonstrated when £t_ Mart’s Monastery was damaged by shell- 
fire am! Dorms Sowmv himself wav killed not many weeks later. 
Tilt removal of the scrolls from the country, however, without 
an export license from the Department of Antiquities, was il¬ 
legal. How fully the archbishop realized this 1 cannot 3a jq I 
know mfy that we tried to tell him. He had already, of course,, 
taken the sortilb to Syrki and back. 

In all fairness it should be remembered that for many cen¬ 
turies Pilledioc had not iiad an independent government of its 
0wn but had been ruled by one foreign power after anolhta. 
Under such circumstances it was not unnatural that iIh-te was 
sometimes, even in high places, on attitude toward law which 
ts not entirely unknown m the Western democracies. It should 
be snjfi also, nol as extenuating but as piiftlv explaining svlut 
happened, that in March 1947 there was no longer any effective 
goveninumt 111 the country, and no perceptible prospect of any. 
The Department of Antiquities was still carrying on as best it 
could, but its major anxiety was to protect its treasures m the 
face of impending chaos. What tlte future would bring, both to 
Jerusalem and to the Dead Sea Scrolls, could not then be terre- 

Stvtl, 

During the rest of the month of Match we spent many hours 
in making arrangements fur our trip borne. Con ditin in were 
growing steadily worse. Facilities for transportation, commnnicD- 
tion, baiudng, and other needed setvicei bad reached a paint 
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where the word ^facility* was no longer appropriate. On March 
37 we held Dtir last class, completing the first reading of the 
Hflbiik ku k ( lomil] v ntury. 

The next day* Easter Sunday, was one o! the saddest dap I 
can remember. An effort Iniil been made to obtain a truce for 
the day, but it broke down completely. On Tuesday, March 
go T Brownlee departed for America. My wife and i left Jerusalem 
cm April 2 but could not get away from Haifa for tmcdier two 
weeks. Trever, after n final coufereuco with Archbishop Samuel 
and Butrus Sowmy on April & went dowo to Lydda on the 
fifth and took a plane to Beirut. 

On April it ¥ while my wife and I were still in Haifa waiting 
impatient]v for our ship to come into the luirbor. the statement 
l had sent imm Jerusalem was released to the newspapers in 
America. Uufortuuntdy a mistake bid sCHrtehow been introduced 
into the version given to the puss. I had written* “The scrolls 
were acquired by the Syrian Orthodox Monastery of St Mark “ 
As released to the press in America the statement said that the 
scrolls bad been ^preserved for many centuries in the Eibnuy of 
the Syrian Orthodox Monastery of St. M;uk iu Jerusalem, W Ihj 
inserted this | do not know. Professor Sukenik, on reading the 
pi ibis-dii'il account issued a statement to set the potter right, 
pointing out tbit the scrolls had been found iu a cave near the 
Dead within the previous year. From this statement, whfcll 
1 read in the fbmer Duitij Amerirun of April 5 tS. * 9 - 4 ®- when Our 
ship stopped at Genoa, i first learned that the discovery included 
manuscripts other than those bought by Archbishop Samuel 
During the leisurely, restful vovuge home in a small Norwe¬ 
gian freighter I had time to "collate" the whole text of the Isaiah 
manuscript with the Musorrtic or traditional Hebrew text, hav¬ 
ing brought with me iE nt Trevcrs photographs .is well as a 
standard edition of the Hebrew Old Testament, This collation 
Wm die basis of articles published during the ensuing year. 

The first trickle of published statements concerning the scroll* 
soon swelled into a veritable flood- The American Friends of the 
Hebrew University issued it special new* bulletin on July tG, 
A further statement appeared in ibcir November bulletin. The 
September number of the Eibfftb A/c/kJCofugiri earned an ar¬ 
il 
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tick by T/ever on the discovery of the scrolls and one by me on 
their content* and significance. 

The same month saw the pi 1 hi Scat inn of Sukenik’s first volume 
on the manuscripts, entitled Mrglfiof/t GcttttSOih f Hidden 
Scrolls). In this be gave an account of bis acquisition nl the 
manuscripts in Ids possession, with a siunmaiy of their contents 
as fat as they had been ascertained at that time, and the test o( 
selected passages, together wit h notes a nil some excellent photo¬ 
graphs, The text of Chapters 42 and 43 of the book of Isaiah, as 
copied by him when he had Archbishop Samuel's scrolls in Itis 
possession, was included in this volume, side by side with the 
Masorette text 

The October number of the Bulletin of the American School* 
of Oriental Research carried w article by Trover entitled h Fto 
liminiiTV Observations on the Jerusalem ScroIIsr and tluj first 
part of an article hv me on variant readings in the Isaiah manu¬ 
script. The December and February numbers contained a trans¬ 
lation of llabakkuk Commentary by Brownlee, an article by 
H. L. Ginsberg uti Sukenik^ scrolls, the remainder of my article 
on the variant readings in Isaiah, an article on the paleography 
of the scrolls by Trover* and one on the date of the Isaiah scroll 
by Solomon A. ihruhaum. Interested scholars were therefore fairly 
well informed on the general nature and contents of the scrolls 
within a vear niter we Erst learned $1 their existence. At the 
meetings of the Sodety of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and 
die American Schools of Oriental Research at New York in De¬ 
cember ig^S r Bmwidee presented two papers on the tfotakkuk 
Commentary', anticipating *ome ideas that were later published 
mdepenclt'iitk by other scholars. 

Further discoveries were to follow, but already the first gun 
in what toon came to he called "the battle of the scrolls" had 
beep Grid Suspicions and charges—with few, if any, retreats— 
followed thick and fast. The smoko of battle has not even yet 
he™ quite cleared away by the wholesome breezes of unhnpas- 
stuneil investigation and discussion. . . - 

Six distinct compouboa* sire represented by the eleven scrolls* 
Or parts of scrolls, first discovered and removed from the cave 
by the Bedouins m 1947. These are: {1} the Old Testament 
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book of the prophet contained in its entirety in the 

largest and oldest of the scrolls and also in part in one of those 
acquired by the Hebrew University; (2) the Commetitcfjf on 
Htthukkuk. 3 ) the Mmmd of Discipline, which had conic 
apart, so that when discovered it was in two separate scrolls; 
(4) the Aramaic manuscript,, now tentatively called the Lcmccfi 
Scroll, which has not been unrolled; (5) the War of the Sons of 
Light tvtih the Sorts of Darkness; and (01 the 
Psalms ccmtaincd in four of the pieces bought by Professor 
Sukenik, Many fragments of other books were lotuid later when 
the cave and other caves in die vicinity' wexe explored- Oihtrrs 
were bought from Bedouins who hud found them. No lest :lh- 
ctivered since 1947,, however, is comp arable in extent to the Erst 
scroll* found then by the BeMn - - - 
The first question that occurs to one who hears lor the first 
time of such an extraordinary discov ery as that of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls fc p “Can they be genuine^ The forgery' of antiquities is 
a prosperous occupation in countries where aicbraloguls have 
been at work for mrtnv years and have found statues, coins, in¬ 
scriptions, and other objects for which museums and collectors 
pay good prices. Skillful craftsmen can make imitations of such 
antiquities which tlie best experts are hardly able to detect 
Forgeries of inscriptions and manuscripts have not been um 
known In Palestine also, though they have not hitherto been 
very comm on h because Palestinian excavations dci not yield many 
objects that lend themselves to nefarious purpose. 

’'i.Vben t first saw Trovers photograph of Archbishop Sam- 
tiL'l's manuscripts. I naturally asked myself, Are these not for- 
gerlesr 1 confess, however/that I could never really bring my¬ 
self to take this question, seriously* especially after I had seen 
the manuscripts themselves. The fact that they looked old* of 
course* proved nothing* and the writing wis amaimgly dear* 
What impressed me most from the beginning, however* was the 
fact that the forms of the letters represented a period in die 
history of the alphabet for which we had relatively few spcci- 
mens, and most of these had become kno wn fairly recently - 
For somewhat earlier and somewhat later periods w^c have 
many more inscriptions, and also papyri- As 1 huve already re- 
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luted. Dr, Trever noted immediately the rcserabtaece between 
the scrolls and the Nash Papyrus. He saw also, however that 
the two types of script were not quite contemporary, and he 
judged dial the Nash Papyrus was somewhat Inter than the 
Scrolls. I agreed with him, and our judgment wa.% support'd by 
the letter which Trover soon received from Professor AJbright 

Paleography, tlie wmpunitivv study of the script, was at first 
out only means of dating the scrolls. It remains one of the most 
important criteria Scientific analyses nf the leather, the ink, and 
the linen wrappings of the scrolls would later contribute some¬ 
what to the solution of the problem, hut such techniques were 
not uvafbhh to us in Jerusalem m the troubled rircumshitiees of 
that time. 

Alt these criteria, of course, apply to the age of the m i re¬ 
script ^ themselves and the time when they were made, Archeo- 
higical cadence Inter smd to fix the time they were Iclr in the 
cave, but that too was beyond our reach in the spring of tqjb be¬ 
cause o\ our inability to visit the cave. Since die scrolls were 
presumably copies, nut original manuscripts, the time, when the 
books they contained were competed could not Ih> drier mined 
by paleography, by analysis of the leather ami inh K or by ar- 
theological con text. Only the internal evidence of the- texts them* 
selves could help us here. . . . 

The discussion entered a new phase when the cave where the 
manuscripts had been found was rediscovered and excavated. 
Much of the controversy and doubt might tuvi. been obviated if 
the cave could have been Immediately excavate*! nr even in¬ 
spected by competent archeologists when the first scrolls were 
found. Not only was that impossible; the cave was visited sev¬ 
eral times by uiuiithurizcd and incompetent persons beforo any 
archeologist knew of the discovery. In November or early De- 
cemlxir Ijefnre order had been established in the country 
after the fighting of that year, unscrupulous individuals inter¬ 
ested in nothing hut plunder and gain cut a second opening into 
the eave T lower tliau the natural n pwiineg They dug up the 
Hoot of the cave and threw some rubbish outride. An accurate 
description ot the cave s condition and contents us first found 
by the Ikdotiliii was thus rendered forever impossible. 
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On a barren, sunny terrace above the Dead Sea, about half a 
mile tduth-southwest of the cave in wbfch the first scrolls were 
found, lie the nims of Khirhet Qumrm, which had been com¬ 
monly believed to be an abandoned noman blida Adjacent to 
it is a large cemetery with more than a thousand graves that 
defied identification and seemed unlikely to have been connected 
with a military outpost. Since they face north and south, the 
graves could not he of Moslem origin. The site, though neveT 
previously excavated, had drawn the attention of various irav- 
dm and explorers. A French Orientalist Q Ckrmonl-Ciinneau, 
who investigated the area in 1S73, believed the graves went hade 
to a pre-Mamie age, hut, apart from Roman artifacts, no other 
evidence was found. When the Dead Sea Scrolls came to light, 
interest in the site was revived. Several scholars suggested that 
there might be a connection between the eaves and the nearby 
mins, for although the scroll* lud been stored in the caves, they 
obviously had been written elsewhere. Could it have bmn as 
far iwiy as Jericho or Jems idem? 

In ll> 4 l), when Father Roland ck Vaux and C. LanVestcr Hard¬ 
ing systematica!!) excavated the first Qumran cave, they also 
dug trial trwicheti at Khirbet Qumrasi. A link between* the Ho^ 
man ware found in the caves .mil the contemporary occupatJon 
nf the site seemed Indicated* but they failed to come up with 
conclusive remits Tbr call frn further anti intensive excavation 
was renewed, particularly by die Germ an scholar P. Ralik\ who 
stiggesttN.1 (hat the mini were not Human at all hut were di¬ 
rectly re kited to the contents of the caves. And so de Vaux and 
Harding returned to Klilriret Qumniti in i-Cjfri fur the first ol 
several systematic campaigns- Their findings rank with the 
cave documents in revealing a largely unknown chapter of re¬ 
ligious history. The cave manuscripts had pointed to a Iioly 
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community, abiding by monastic rnles, which had copied and 
composed the various Unis, Now, with the finds made at KhJrhet 
Qummn, it was possible to determine when the scrolb had been 
deposited in the cures and tinder what circumstances As is so 
often the cose, coins proved the most reliable evidence, and radio* 
carbon techniques Liter confirmed die dating. 

As KaLtu had predicted, the principal buildings that were laid 
free turned out not to be Roman, Nor were they part of an or¬ 
dinary Palestinian village; a monastic structure was dearly 
revealed. And with the discovery of a jar of exactly the same de¬ 
sign anti material as those used in I fit- cavt- for stilling the iiitmu- 
Kcript=, the testimony of the cave writings was home out. The 
findings at the caves and the monastery elucidated and explained 
each other. Since Khtrbet Qumran was excavated! later than Cave 
Qt„ the mchacokigists could use the scrolls as a guide. Among 
them, the "Manual of Discipline/' a description of the eommu- 
nitv life :it Khirbct Qumrim, was in valuable. 

G. . Lankester Harding lias been a Biblical archaeologist for 
more than tlurty years. He started excavating as a young man of 
twenty-fivo under Minders Pei lie near Gaza and later was an 
assi slant director under James Leslie Starkey of the urrluieoTog- 
ical expedition at Lachish (Tell chDmveir) that in the mid* 
thirties uncovered a dozen remarkable Hebrew letters on pot¬ 
sherds from the time of Jercmbk Freni 1936 to iggff Harding 
served as Director of the Department of Antiquities in Jonlari 
and he has taken a leading part in all phases of die scroll dis¬ 
coveries in die Jordan valley. The 1 various excavations he tos 
earned out jointly with Father dr Van* hove added consider¬ 
ably to the Viilin- of tlhf most important finds ever made in 
Biblical arekienbgy." 
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In an account of the discovery of these documents, then known 
sis the Dead Sea Scrolls, which appeared in Thn IRtsitruled Lon¬ 
don News of October 1. 1 wrote as follows: "About a kil¬ 

ometre to the south of the cave Is a small ancient site called 
Kliirbct Qumntii It seemed at first possible that the cave deposit 
might have knme relation to this site, but a trial excavation 
showed that it dates to die third or fourth century s.v, k much 
later than the cache, 1 ' 

Tlit trial excavation referred to was carried out m the ceme¬ 
tery of the site, and the following year, still feeling there should 
be some connect!™ between the two places, we cleared three 
rooms of the actual budding. Buried In the floor of one of the 
rooms was a jar identical with those found in the cave, ami be- 
siiie j| a coin of about; ajj. 10. A dear connection thus being es¬ 
tablished, the site has been systematically excavated over the 
past Four years, and has resulted in a wealth of material and 
i nforms Hon as surprising as it is unusual 

The site was in the nature of a self-contained monastery* com¬ 
plete with potters' 1 quarter, flour mills, ovens, storage bins, and 
an elaborate system of water conservation in twelve large cis¬ 
tern*. Mont than 400 coin* give us lint maximum and minimum 
dates for the history of the building, which can fo* briefly sum¬ 
marised as lie ginning about 115 destroyed by earthquake in 
31 n c_ h rebuilt about $ tt,c p and finally destroyed by the Tenth 
Roman Legion in ao 68. A few squatters occupied part of the 
place during the Second Jewish Revolt a.d, tE.s-135 after which 
it was abandoned. 

Fnnri Bjuding's jtrtk'lt in Thr JHiutniffd Nru s. Sqrtcmbe-r 3- 135 S- 
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From this it U apparent that the manuscripts can not he later 
than Ail}. a date about a centurv later l h=ro that to winch 
ue originally assigned them on the basis of the pottery found 
with them* The reason for this error Is Htat while the Unman 
period b very well known from tile historic point of view, ar- 
cliaeojogicrally. t,e., so far as pottery Ls concerned, it [5 still rather 
vague, for under the Far Formula the pottery types maintained 
the saim- forms throughout the whole period, . * , 

The settlement as now completely excavated consists of .1 main 
building snme 37 ms. (121 ft) square, with a strong tower at 
the north-west corner. To the south and west of (his building 
lie the domestic and nidus trial «[uarters, ind roost nf the vis terns* 
It is not possible to assign dufinite uses £0 most of the rooms, 
hut there is one, the largest, which is dearly the gtriun'd as¬ 
sembly room; another is a dining-room car perhajw 11 room for 
sprevd meetings; a cistern wtthm the uuin building with divided 
upper steps, which, might be the baptistery; a pottery storeroom, 
etc. 

The cistern just referred to gives the mint dramatic evidence 
of the severity of the earthquake, fur it is cracked diagonally 
naoss its length and the eastern side has sunk some 50 cm** 
(1 ft, 7 ins.h The lower wus also apparently badly damaged, 
for It was subsequently strengthened by a sloping revetment all 
round. 

In one of the inner rooms was fn rmfl a quantity nf broken 
plaster moulded on mud bricks: when assembled, this turned ottt 
to be a long table-like structure with a low bench behind it ft 
had dearly fallen from an upper storey* During the process of 
disengaging it Ink-pots were found in the debris, of pottery and 
of hronre T so it i* suggested that this muv have been the scrtyjto- 
ritim where many of the scrolls were written, A projecting ledge 
of plaster with two depressions may have field water for wash¬ 
ing the scribe s hand before writing the holy nftme of God, 

Another curious and interesting discovery was of a number nf 
pots, of various kinds, containing animal hones, goats and sheep 
chiefly, which had been carefully set down in various places out- 
ride tin- budding. There are dearly the remains of food, but we 
luvt* no due ,ls to the reason for such careful preservation of the 
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bones, even if one assume* they are the remains of ritual feasts. 

The coins begin with John Hvrcanm, 115-104 bx.* maintaining 
a good quantity up to Antigomis Mattatbias* 40-37 b,c.: only one 
coin of Herod the Great has been found, and then there is a 
gap to Herod Areliaelus. 4 B.C, to ajx b- The last to be found in 
quantity arc ot Caesarea under Nero, a_d. 67*68. The place was 
ilien destroyed tav Imming, and on top «f tbli fill some moms 
were constructed in which were found coins of the Tenth Le¬ 
gion: the Infest is one of Agrippa fl fc about aj>. £6. Tim year a 
hoard of 563 silver coins* m three small pots, was found in the 
Hoar of a room on the west, just inside tSie door. These are of 
two types only, df Anttochus VII, beginning at 135 ire, and 
Tyre autonomous nf which die latest is 9 b,c They may be some¬ 
one's secret hoard* hidden there while the building was still a 
min: the position is an unlikely one for anyone living In the 
place tn have chosen. 

In addition to excavation of the nte, a thorough search of the 
scarp of the Wadi to the smith was made last year, tn try and 
establish whether there were any more caves there. (Cave IV 
was found in ibis scarp. J The debris covering die face of the 
scarp was scraped down to the natural deposit by workers sus¬ 
pended liver the side, in many case? on ropes. As a result of tills 
work the eroded remains of six more caves were found, in two of 
which were small fragments of inscribed Ie.ither and papyrus, 
suggesting that they also had once contained scrolls. Two of the 
cave? had staircases leading down to them. 

It would seem I hat die inhabitants of the mem artery had warn¬ 
ing pf the approach of the Homan Legion to attack them in a.d. 
68 anil concealed their most valuable possessions, the great li- 
in various caves round about. No doubt they intended to 
return later and retrieve tiiese scroll but apparently the Romans 
were too thorough in I heir method? nf ties Unction. 

Studv ol the scrolls themselves has made it fairly certain that 
the seel who inhabited the monastery were the Es wm- so well 
described by Flavius Josephus and Pliny the Elder. Tlic htur b 
description of their settlement and its position tallies very closely 
indeed with cmr remains. John the Baptist was almost certainly 
an Essen c and mnsl have studied and worked in this building: 
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tic undoubtedly derived I he ide-a of ritual immersion, or baptism* 
from them. Many authorities consider tliat Christ himself also 
studied with them for some time, if that be so + tlicii we have 
in thu little building something unique indeed, for alone of fill 
the ancient remains In Jnr rinn r tins Im remained unchanged— 
indi^d, unseen tmd unknown, to tills day These, I hen, ore die 
very walls He looked upon, the corridors and room* through 
which Hr wandered and in which He sat h brought to light once 
again after nearly ltjoci years. 


Anatolia, Crete, 
and Greece 
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Homer's h*T> great epics have Iran called the Bible of (he 
Creeks. The Homeric poems furnished the classical dramatists 
and sculptors with themes and gave all Hellenic people ideals 
on which to model their lives. Through Homer the Greeks 
gained a sense of common excellence and destiny that* despite 
political difference*,, united them into one people sharing the 
same essential Cultural attitudes. Homer also helped to efface 
the many bewildering local cults of eoiUlicting Mediterranean 
and Indo-European origin* by furnishing tiie Greeks with a 
pantheon of heroes and gods whom they could look up to as 
paragons of riivmc strength anil enlarged bumimity, Aeschylus 
referred to his own plays as “crumbs from the ham) net of Ho¬ 
mer/ Pbtn coifed Homer “the scltoolmasler of the Creeks." 
The lUad and the- Odyssey remained a precious: European heri¬ 
tage long idler ancient classic*! civilization Lid vanished and. 
nearly ihrei- tbciiLvind years after their composition, inspired 
Heinrich Sdhliemujiit* whose- search for the Troy of tb© Achaean 
conquerors was itself an epu oi Homeric propfirtiom. 

Every profession has its hero, the mad of genius whose strug¬ 
gle's nnd accomplishments seem to personify the highest aspira¬ 
tions of hi* chosen field and who captures the nuapimitioii of 
the general public. Id artluaeotogy that unique hero has bug 
bam Heinrich SdiliemaiiiL He comes closer than anyone else to 
rtf presenting the spirit of sirdmeobgical romance in the public 
eye. Hi* fabulous life and persistent dream of unearthing Troy* 
crowned hy astomsluiig successes* lias never lost intercsL indeed, 
to many it h hardly conceivable that urelmeology existed before 
Sclkliemami appeared on the scene. Schliemnnn s legenflary rep¬ 
utation is secure* even though his stature mid achievements may 
have been uversirnphlied. Despite what Schliemunn lunisdf 
tlpugiiC of Homer, an epic romance is not all authentic history. 

m 
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Schliemanru a poor clergymans son. was raised m a provincial 
town of northern Germany, lias father's death forced film to 
leave school at the age of fourteen and become a grocers ap- 
prentice. But after a series of imjj-f nixing adventures, setbacks, 
and hick)’ breaks* he became a shrewd merchant prince and mil- 
lionaire in St, Petersburg. He traveled widely, mastered a dozen 
motlcm and undent Languages, and made several fortunes, one 
as a banker in the Callfumia gold rush (be became nn American 
dfeen in 1348). In all those yeure he never hat sight of his one 
great goal, aroused in boyhood, of finding Troy. Nothing de¬ 
terred lion from his absolute conviction that Homers £/ttfd liad 
an historical b^sis* "Thank God, 1 ™ lie writes in his aulobiographv“ T 
"my firm belief in the existence of that Trov has never forsaken 
me amid all the vicissitudes of my eventful career,** 

Such a childlike belief, looted in thr fervent imaginings of an 
impress! enable, Lin to to red boy found little encouragement from 
the world of learning of his day. It was the age of scientific his¬ 
tory. of Higlii-r and Lower Criticism m the study of the Bible, 
and of the so-called "Homeric question. 11 The answer to the lilt* 
teTi many of Sehliernuiins seholarlv content poraries held, wfa 
that the Homeric pocuu had simply evolved through the 
they xiitually denied the existence of the poet Horner. The epi¬ 
sodes in Homer s epic$ P like thine in thr Bible, were considered 
Itt'Se more ih P m figments of poetic imagination, perhaps some 
khitl of folk poetry dial expressed sublimeEv the collective spirit 
nf a nation rather than .tetua! happenings o[ tin remote past 
T1>ms, tlitr Anglo-German Orientalist Max Mullet declared: "I am 
convinced that the Trojan War is not to be distinguished fmm 
the wars of the Malmbkirata and the Slmltmima, or from that 
of the Nibelungcn: In discussing the Trojan War, George Grate 
in his ttitfonj of Greece * aid: 'Though literally believed, rever- 
L-nbJiUv cherished, and numbered among th. ; gigantic phenomena 
of the past, by the Grecian public, it is in the eyes of modem 
enquiry essentially a legend and nothing more" 

It required tin- enthusiasm and inspired dilettantism of a man 
whoso self-confide uce had been stalled in the Darwinian stjujt* 
gles of the import-export business to assert Ids views against 
those of the leading experts. No wonder he aroused the sus- 
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pidons of the classical scholars ami philologists from very 
beginning. particularly among his German countrymen, How* 
ever SeWiemaniis lack of formal education has been exagger¬ 
ated He devoted years to the study of Creel iitexture and 
history and to archaeology before embarking on las own cam¬ 
paigns lie even acquired, quite legitimately, a doctorate from 
a German University with a work written in ancient Greek. 
Schlieniiiims business stratagems* which were not always be¬ 
yond reproach. also served him in good stead whim organizing 
iiis digs, acquiring concessions, hiring workers, safeguarding the 
results of his labors, and effectively recording his campaigns in 
meticulous detail. 

At the age of 46, after having amassed a fortune and mastered 
ancient and modem Creel* he decided tn retire from business, 
Though he had to return intermittently !«i liis business affairs, ho 
now began his new career in earnest* with travels to Scandinavia, 
Germany, Italy, Egypt* Syria, Asia M in or, and finally* Greece. 
In 1SG6 he settled down to intensive studies of iirchaeolagy in 
Paris and two years later set forth "to realize the dream of my 
life," First, be began his excavations at lliisarllk in Asia Minor* 
which he identified as auckfit Troy and where, after several 
seasons of strenuous work, he came upon whit lie announced 
to be the ^Scaeau Cute and ~Friam% Palace." In 1873 hb en¬ 
thusiasm knew no bounds when he dug up a cache nf rich orna¬ 
ments, flii success at Hissariik, where he continued to dig 
throughout his remaining years, encouraged him to launch, from 
1871 to 1890, excavations at Mycenae, Tinns, Orel] nrntmos, and 
a number of lesser Medi terra neon sites. But none of Ids other 
finds equaled his triumph at Mycenae. There. guided by the 
second-century am. Greek travel writer Panamas, he uncovered 
five ravel shaft graves, which contained a stunning wealth of 
golden ciips P inlaid swards, brooches* diadems, and masks. All 
were executed with a degree ol artistry and reEueiuent that 
dazzled Its discoverer and the world at large. 

Years before, 4i small amount of digging in Ithaca at the al¬ 
leged "Castle of Odysseus" had raised Schlfemanns dreams to 
the point where he was certain he had come across the mortal 
remains ttf Ulysses himself. At Hissarfik he hastened to call the 
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fewdiy he found ^Priam's treasure," and had hk you tig Greet 
wife wear the gaudy gear of Hecuba. ftow at Mycenae lie was 
supremely confident ho had unearthed nothing less titan the 
*haft graves of Agamemnon and Clytemiustra, Elated^ Iw dis¬ 
patched telegrams to the Kiniz of Greece, who soon appeared on 
the ^cen<\ to the Emperor of Brazil, and to hh fdlow Homeric 
scholar* Gladstone- Tl^e London Ti ni*\t printed liis almost daily 
bulletins. Thr fljinouneemeiifcs of these great discoveries were 
sensational and made Scldlemann an international celebrity* 
Kever before had archeological conquests $o aroused public 
interest 

SehHemanns Trojan and Mycenaean finds, nevertheless, had 
their detractors. Some stooped to ridicule: others showed eon- 
siderabic insight. One of Gennany s leading iirchai^logists, A. 
Co iiii*. ascribed die treasures and arid at ti at Truy to a Creek 
colony. N T o less illustrious E. Curtius, the excavator of Olympia* 
held the gold masks Iran Mycenae to be of Byzantine origin, 
and the ma^k Schlidiinnu thought represented Agamemnon hr 
declared to he a portrait of Christ. Still others maintained the 
Mycenaean finds to be Celtic, Gothic* or OdfiotaL However, 
some insisted that the Mycenaean civilization, dogmatically 
identified by Schltemann as the Homeric Age, belonged to a Mill 
earlier civilization, 

Schlit-maun, ils we know, mistaken, hut most of th© great- 
csl professional scholars of his day were even farther from the 
mark than Scliliemann* Both in Greece and in Aria Minor, he had 
HUSO voted remains of an ancient Aegean ageu Tlic rovul diait 
graven of Mycenae antedated Agamemnon by several hundred 
years and the city at the second or third llissariik level hud 
thrived about one thousand years before the Trojan War. 

Nothing is easier than to criticize past achieveniimts from the 
vantage point of present-day knowledge. It cannot be denied 
that Sdillemamis enthusiasm for Homer verged on blind ubscs- 
ihiii and lacked die dmnlcrested, critical spirit of scientific in¬ 
vestigation. And at hast before he eg listed the help of Virchow 
and Burnouf and above all that of W. Dorpfdd, whom Arthur 
Evans has called "Schliemann's greatest dkeovetv" his methods 
of excavation were, on the whole, crude by modem and even 
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some contemporary standards, In his h^te tu get to Priam's city, 
he destroyed buildings of a period in which he ivas not inter¬ 
ested, without first thoroughly recording and photographing 
them, in contemporary etchings the* wide trench he cut through 
tike Hi^sarllk mound look* as if he had embarked on a project 
to divert the waters nf the Dardanelles. Only gradually did the 
concept nf stratigraphy, of chronologically successive layers, 
dawn upon turn; at Troy he recognized seven levels, which were 
later amended by his assistant Dbrpfeld to nine (Dbrpfcld abo 
proposed the sixth lose] as tiiut of Homeric Troy; it is now 
widely believed to be found at lewd 7A}. 

If Sctiliemanns faults were numerous, they are more than out- 
weighed by his accomplishments- Not only slid Ills sensational 
discoveries, announced with considerable diowiAamhJp and dc' 
light in publicity. enhance the prestige of archaeology, bat bm 
actual contributions were constdirrahle. Despite isolated previous 
finds, his excavations really created the study of Aegean prehis¬ 
tory, Hinging from the thlrd^miliennium Anatolian dViltetiem of 
Troy II to thismagnificent second'millennium Mycenaean age of 
ti if Crc-iA mainland The HutoitSc associations tluit fired Schlk- 
mantis mind and inspired his entire archaeological career ore of 
Dnlv secondary value to us. But, In came of ScliHrmann, .1 spleo* 
tlid lost Bronze Age civil inilfcn in the eastern Mediterranean 
and Greece i\ns recovered and put on a solid archaeological 
basis. His discoveries opened up new vistas, new concepts, and 
a host of new problems dial would keep scholars busy for sev¬ 
eral generations. 

As for Sctilicmanns methods, it should be acknowledged that 
he was Lsroemg the first to pay full attention to everyday, nou- 
precirms articles an d to reproduce or photograph them Fully, also 
indicating their position m discovery. Ho lias fluently been 
com mended for his extensive, businesslike recording nf arduiCO- 
logical operations ond prompt publishing of his results* 
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At last I was able to real ire the dream of mv life, and to visit 
at roy leisure the scene of those event* which had always had 
such an intense interest for roe. and the country ol the heroes 
whose adventures had delighted and comforted my childhood, 
I started therefore, in April by way of Rome and Naples, 
for Corfu. Cepbiilonin, and Ithaca. This famous island I in¬ 
vestigated carefully; but the only excavations I made there were 
m the so-called Castle of Ulysses, on the top of Mount Aetos. I 
found the local character of Ithaca to agree perfectly with the 
indications of the Odyssey. _ 

I afterwards visited die Peloponnesus, and particularly omrro 
inea the nuns of Mycenae, where it appeared to me that the 
passage in Patire nf at in which the Royal Sepulchres arc men¬ 
tioned, and which has now become so famous, had been wronglv 
interpreted, and that, contrary to the general belief, those tombs 
were not at all understood by tliut writer to be in the tower 
Town, but in the Acropolis itself. I visited Athens, and started 
From the Puaeus for the Dardanelles, whence I went to the vii- 
lage uf Botmarhasto, at llie southern extremity of the Plain of 
Troy Bounarbaihi, together with the reeky heights befiind it, 
called the Ball Dngh, had until then, to recent times, been almost 
universally considered to be the site of the Homeric Ilium, die 
spring* at the font of that village having been regarded as die 
two springs mentioned by Homer, one of which sent forth warm, 
the other cold water. Rut, instead of only two springs. I found 
Ihirty-foru and probably there are forty, the site Q f them being 
called by the Turks Kirk-Gibs^tlmt is to say, “forty eyes “ more¬ 
over. I found in all die springs a Uniform temp^ratiirc of 17- 
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centigrade, equal to 6^6° Fahrenheit In addition In this, the 
distance of Bntmarbashi from the Hellespont is, in a straight 
line, eight miles, whilst all the indications of the f/ld/f seem to 
prove that the distance between Ilium anti the Hellespont was 
but very short, hardly exceeding three miles. Nor would it have 
been possible lor Achilles to have pursued Hector in the plain 
round the walk of Troy, had Troy stood on the summit of Bou^ 
narhiidn, l was therefore at once convinced that the Homeric 
city could no* possibly have Wen here. Nevertheless* J wished to 
investigate so important a matter by actual vseavarious, and 
took a number of workmen to sink pits in hundre ds of different 
places, between the Forty springs and the extremity r>f the 
heights. But at the springs, as welt as in BounarbasJii and every- 
where else, 1 found oulv pure virgin soil* and struck the rock 
at a very small depth. At the southern end ot the heights alone 
there are some ruins belonging to a very imul) fortified place, 
which 1 hold with die learned ardtaeologist, my friend Mr. Frank 
Calvert, United States Vic&Cujttti) at the Dardanelles, to be 
identical with the ancient city of Cergis, Here the late Austrian 
Consul, C. von Halm, made some excavations, in May iSfL^ in 
company with the astronomer Schmidt, of Athens. The average 
depth of the debris was found not to exceed a foot and a half; 
and Von Hahn, as wdl as rnysdf p discovered (here only frag¬ 
ments of inferior HellerUc pottery of the Macedonian time, and 
not a single relic nf archaic potter} The walls too of this little 
citadel, in which so many great luminaries of archeology have 
recognized the wills of Priam s tfergpmus, have been erraneciusly 
called Cyclopean. 

Botmarbashi having thus given negative remits, I next carefully 
examined all the heights to the right and left of the Trojan Plain, 
but mv rvsearcSies bore mi fruits until i came to the site of the 
city called by Strabo New Ilium, which fa ul a distance of only 
three mile* fmm the Hellespont* and perfectly answers in this, 
as well as in all other respects, to the topographical requirements 
of the Itimt, My particular attention wm attracted to the qxil 
by the imposing position and natural fortifications of the- lull 
tailed HissarMk, which formed the north-western corner of Novum 
Ilium, and scented to nee to mark the rite of its Acropolis os well 
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as of the Fergaoitii of Priiant According to die of 

my friend M. £mllu Bunionf fe fumonsiy director of the French 
Sdiool ut Atfams, the elevation of this hill is 49.43 metres or 
162 ft above the level of the ?ea. 

In 3 hole dug here at random by two villagers, some twenty-five 
years ago, on the brink of Tbt 3 northern slope, in u part of the 
hill which belonged to two Tufts of Koumd^ikh, there was 
found a small treasure of about taco silver stator* of Antiochui 
1H. 

The first recent writer who averted the identity of Hissaflik 
with ilie Hum trie Truy was Maclaren, He showed hy the most 
convincing arguments that Troy could never have t>een on the 
heigfck of Bcuumrbashi, and dipt, if it ever existed. Hkmlik must 
mark its site. But already before him. Dr. Edw Dan. Clarke had 
declared himself against Jlouoarbaslii, aid thought that the 
Homeric dty had been at the villjjgu of Chihlak, a theory after- 
wauls adopted by P, Barker tt ebb, Snell weigh!v autiHirities as 
George Crete. jtdfu* Rrutm and Gustav vim Eckr-nbrecher, have 
dio declared in favow of Hi^arhk. Mr* Frank Calvert butter. 
w]|M began by oplmlding the ikw' which placed Trov at 
Bcmnarbaslu, became, through die arguments of die above 
writers, and particularly it appears* through those uf Madaren 
end Barter Webb, a convert to lire TVoy*Hisiaf]ik theorv and a 
valiant champion of lt_ He owns nearly one-half nf Htssarlik* 
arid in two small ditches he liad dug on his property hi- hud 
brought to light before my visit some remains of the Macedonian 
and Roman perindsi as well part nf the wall nf Hellenic 
masonry, which according to Plutarch (in \m Life of Alexander), 
was built by Ly s yimacJiu> I at once decided to commence excava¬ 
rious here, and announced this intention in the work Uhwjue, k 
Pelopontwse el Trok* which 1 published at the end of 1*368, 
Having sent .1 copy of tliss wort, together with a dissertation in 
oncicoi Greek, to the University of'Rostock that teamed body 
ho-uMiml im- with She diploma nf Dottw nf Halnviphy. With 
unremitting tfoal I ha. l- ^.vr since t rndravotmed to diow myself 
worthy of tbv dignity eooferred on me. 

In tin- fwKik refemtl to 1 mentioned j p. 97} that, according to 
my interpretation of the passage of Faimnius (ii 16, § -I J in 
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which lie speak* of lh» Sepulchres at Mycenae* the Huy a] Tombs 
must be looked for in tht AtrtipoliS itself, and not in the iowff 
town. As this interpretation of mins was in upjiositmn to that of 
all other scholars, it ut the time refused a healing; now % 
however, that In iSrti T have actually found these sepulchres, 
with their immense treasures, on the very site indicated by me, 
it would swra that my critic were in the? wrong and not myself. 

Circumstances obliged mi- to remain nearly the whole of the 
year lS6g in the Uni led Stales, and it was therefore only in 
April 1S7U that I w.is able to return tn Hissariik and mate a 
preliminary excavation, in order to test the depth to which tie: 

:Lrtiiiei.il soil extended. 1 made it at the north-w estem oomtT, in 
;i phu e \k here the full had increased considerably in size, and 
where. cansoquC£itly i die accumulation of rfuhris of the Hellenic 
period was very great Hence it urns only after digging 16 ft 
below the surface, that I laid hare a wall of huge stones 0^ tt. 
thick; which, us rny later excavations have shown, belonged to a 
tower of the Macedonian epoch, 

In order to cam* on more extensive excavstftniS 1 needed i 
firm an from the Sublime Porte, which I only obtained in Septan- 
l>er iSyi, through the kind offices of my friends the l nited States 
Minister Reside ni Ut Constantinople, Ml Wynn McVeagh* and 
the bte dragoman of the United States Legation. Mr- John P. 
Brown, 

At length, on the 37th ol Scptcmbpr, 1 made my way to the 
Dardanelles, together with my wife* Sophia Schhemaitn vnbn ;-• 
a native of Athens and a warm admirer of Homer, and who, with 
glad enthusiasm, joined me in executing the greut work which, 
nearly half a centmy ago, my childish simplicity' had agreed 
upon with mv father and planned with Minna, But we mtd with 
evoT'recurring difficulties on the p^rt of the Turkish authorities, 
and it wo* nut until the nth of October that wc could Fairly 
commence qur worts* There being no oilier shelter, nw wire 
obliged to live in the neighbouring Turkuh village of Cliititak, a 
mile and a quarter from flissailsk. After working with an average 
number of eighty labour™ up to the 04th of November, we 
were compelled to the excavations for die winter. But 

during that interval we had been able to make a large trench 
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on lie face of the steep northern slope, anti to dig down to a 
depth of 33 ft below the surface of the bill* 

We first found there the remains of the Inter Aeolic Ilium, 
which, on an average, reached to a depth of GJ± ft Unfortunately 
wc wens obliged to destroy the foundations of a building, 59 ft. 
long and 43 (t broad, of large wrought stones, which, by the in¬ 
scriptions found in or close to it* which will, be given In the 
chapter on the Greet ilium, seems to have been the Euuleiiterjon 
or Senate House. Below these Hellenic mins, and to a depth of 
about 13 ft, the dvhris contained at few stones, and some very 
coarse hand-math pottery Ikdow this stratum I came to a large 
miznbcr of house-walls, of unwrought stones cemented with earth, 
and, for the first time, met with immense quantities of stone 
implements and 5addle-c:pems> together with more coarse km l 
made pottery. From about 20 ft to 30 ft. bdow the surface, 
nothing was found but calcined debris,. Immense masses of sum 
dried or slightly-baked bricks and house*walls of the same, mum 
heir of sud dle-querns. but fewer stone implements of other kinds, 
and much better hand-made pottery* At a depth of 30 ft and 
33 ft. we discovered fragments of house-walls of large stones, 
many of them rudely hewn; we also came upon a great many 
Very large blocks. The stones of these house-walls appeared as if 
they had been separated from one another by 3 violent earth¬ 
quake My instruments for excavating were very imperfects 1 had 
to work with only pickares, wooden shovels, baskets, and eight 
wheelbarrows. 

I returned to Hissarlllc with my wife at the end of March 1872* 
and resumed the excavations with 100 workmen. But 1 was soon 
able to increase the number oi my labourers to 130, and hud 
often even 150 men at work. 1 was now writ prepared for the 
work, having been provided by my honoured friends, Messrs, 
John Henry Schroder A Co. of London, with the voy best Eng¬ 
lish wheelbarrows, pickaxes, and spades, and having also pro¬ 
cured three overseers and an engineer* Mr + A. Laurent* to make 
die maps and plans The last received monthly £*o* the over* 
seers £6 each, and my servant £ 7 45.; w hibt the daily wages of 
my common labourers were 1 fr. So t, r or about iH pence sterling. 
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I now built on the (op of BissacHk a wooden house, with three 
rooms and a magazine, kitchen &c., and covered the buildings 
with waterproof felt to protect them from the rain. 

On the steep northern dope of Hisrartik, which rises at on 
angle of 45*, and at a perpendicular depth of ft, below the 
surface, i dug out a platform <133 ft. wide, and found there an 
immense number of poisonous snakes; among them remarkably 
numerous specimens of the small brown adder called on^e- 
lion (dvrf|Xi£>v) + which is hardly thicker than sm earth worm, und 
gets its name from the vulgar belief, that the person bittern by it 
only survives till sunset 

1 first struck the rock at a depth of about ftj ft below the 
surface of the liilL, and found the lowest stratum of artificial soil 
to consist of very compact tMbris of houses, Os hard as stone* 
and house-walk of small pieces of unwrought or very rudely cut 
limestone, put together so tliat the joint between two of the 
stones in a lower Layer is always covered by a single stone in the 
course above it This lowest stratum was succeeded by home- 
walk built of large limestone blocks, generally ua wrought, hut 
often rudely cut into something resembling a quadrangular shape. 
Sometimes I came upon large masses of such massive blocks 
lying close upon one another, and having all the appearance uf 
being the broken walls of some large building. There i$ no trace 
of 3 general conflagration, either in this stratum of hull dings 
built with large stones or in the lowest layer of cfffbrisv indeed, 
the multitudinous shells found in these two lowest strata are 
uninjured, which sufficiently proves that they have not been ce- 
posed to a great heat, L found in these two lowest strata the 
Some stone implements as before, but the pottery is different. 
The pottery' differs abo from that in the upper strata. 

As the cutting of the great platform cm the north side of Hu* 
sorlik advanced but slowly. I began on the 1st of May a second 
large trench from the south side; but the slope being there but 
slight, t was forced to give it a dip of 14* 1 here brought to light, 
near the surface, a pretty' bustiun* composed of large blocks of 
limes ton e„ which may date from the time of Lysnnischijs. Ihe 
southern part of Hissarlik has been fennel principally by the 
deirm of die taler or Novum Ilium* and for this reason Creek 
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aiititjEiihcJs are found here at a much greater depth than oil the 
top nf the hilt. 

As it was my object to excavate Troy, which I expected to find 
in one of the lower cities, T ivas forced to demolish many inter- 
estmij ruins in the upper strata; as, for example, at .1 depth of 
Zo ft, befttw the surface, the ruins of a prt-hirioric building id ft. 
high, tile wails of which consisted of hewn blocks of limestone 
perfectly smooth and cemented with day The building evidently 
belonged to the fourth of the enormous strata of ddbrte in xuc- 
cession from the virgin soil; and jl. as cannot be doubted, each 
stratum represents tile ruins of a distinct city, it belonged to the 
fourth city. It rested on the calctoed bricks anil other rfdbrit of 
ttii: third city, the latter being apparently marked by die ruins 
of four different house*, which had succeeded each other on the 
site, and of which the lowest had betui founded on remnants of 
walls or loose stones of the second city, 1 was also forced to de¬ 
stroy a small channel made of green sandstone. 8 to, broad and 
7 in. deep, which f found at a depth of about 36 ft below the 
surface, and which probably served as the gutter of a bouse. 

With the consent of Mr. Frank Culvert, l also began on the 
20th of June, with the help of seventy labourers, to excavate in 
his field cm the north side of Elissarlik, where, close to my large 
platform and at a perpendicular depth of 40 ft, below the plateau 
of the hill. I dug out of its slope another platform, about rog ft, 
broad, with an upper terrace and side galleries, in order to 
facilitate the removal of the debris, Xo sooner had I commenced 
the work than 1 struck against a marble triglvph with a splendid 
metope, representing Phoebus Apollo and the four horn* of the 
Sun. Tliis triglyph, as well as a number of drums of Doric 
columns which J found there, can leave no doubt that a temple 
of Apollo of the Doric order once existed on the spot, which 
had, however, bt-tn jo completely destroyed that I did not dis¬ 
cover even a stone of its foundation in rifle 

When 1 had dug this platform for a distance of Si feet Into tin. 
hill. I found that I had commenced it at toast ft. too high, 
anil 1 therefore abandoned it. contenting mv«r!f with cutting into 
its centre a trench 26 ft. wide at the top and 13 it, wide at the bot¬ 
tom. At n distance of 131 ft. trora thv slope of the hill. 1 came 
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upon a great wall, 10 It high and 6& ft. thick, the top of which is 
just 34 ft. below the surface. It is bulk in die so-called Cyclopean 
maimer, of large blocks joined together with small ones: it had 
fit one time been much higher, as the quantity of stoaw lying 
beside it seemed to pm'e, it evidently belonged to the ci ty built 
with large Hones, the second in succession from the virgin soil. 
At a depth of G ft, below this wadi i found a retaining wall of 
smaller stones, rising at an angle of 45", This latter wall must of 
course Ik: much older than the former: it evidently served to 
support the dope 0! the hill, and it proves beyond any doubt 
that, since its 1 trecHoB, the hill had increased 131 fL in breadth 
and 34 ft. in height As my friend Professor A. H. Sayce was the 
first to point out, this wall is built in exactly the same style as 
tlre hdtisr-wnlls of the first and lowest city, the joint between 
two of the stones in the lower layer being always covered by a 
third in tire upper kiver T Accordingly,, in agreement with him, I 
do not hesitate to attribute this wall to the first City. The debris 
of the lower stratum being as hard as stone,, t had very great 
difficulty in excavating it in the ordinary way. and l found it 
easier to undermine it by cutting it vertically, and with die help 
<if windlasses and enormous iron levers, nearly to in. in length 
ami b in. in circumference, to loosen and so break it down in 
fragments 16 fL high. iG ft broad, and in ft- tliick. Rut 1 found 
this manner rif excavating very dangerous, two workmen having 
been buried alive under a mass of debris of 25G0 cubic feet, and 
living been saved as by a miracle. in consequence of tins acci¬ 
dent I gave up the idea of running the great platform 2:53 ft, 
broad through the whole length of the bill, and decided on first 
digging a trench, 98 ft- wide at the top and 65 ft. at the bottom. 

As the great extent of my eicavations rendered it necessary 
(or me to work with no less than from iso to 150 labourers, 1 
was obliged* on the ist oF June, oil account of the harvest season, 
to Increase tire daily wages to 2 traises. Rut even tins would not 
have enabled m« to collect the requisite number of men, had 
not the late Mr Mat Muller. German Consul at Gallipoli, sent 
me 40 workmen from that place. After the 1st of July, however. 

I easily procured 0 constant supply of 150 workmen. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Charles Goohon, English Consul at Con- 
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slnntinQpI^, I secured 10 hand-carts,, which are drawn bv two 
men anil pushed by a third. L Lhui had 10 hand-cart? and SS 
wheelbarrows to work with. In Addition to which ! kepr G hom- 
carts, each of which cost 5 francs or 4*. a diiy p so that the tola! 
cast of my excavations amounted to more than 400 francs (£16) 
a day. Besides screw-jacks, chains and windlasses* mv imple¬ 
ments consisted of 34 large iron levers, 10$ spades, ami 103 pick- 
axes, all of tlie best English manufacture. \ hud three capital 
foremen, and my wife and myself were present at the work from 
sunrise to sunset: but our difficulties liicTeiLsed continueJly with 
the daily augmenting distance 10 which we had to remove the 
debris,, Besiiies this, the cou^t-mt rtrnng gale from the north, 
wliich drove a blinding dust into our eyes, was exceedingly 
troublesome. 

Ou the south side of the hill, where on account of the slight 
natural slope 1 had to make my great trench with an inclination 
of 76° p I discovered, at a distance of 197 £l from its eutrunce r a 
great miisi of masonry. consisting of hvu distinct walls, each 
about 15 ft. |iroad 1 built close together* and founded on the ruck 
at a depth of 46K ft below the surface. Both are so ft. high; the 
outer wall dopes on tiix? south side at an angle of 15°, and 
vertical on the north side. The inner wall falls off at an an^ie 
of 45° on its south side, which is opposite to the north side of 
the outer wall. There is thus a deep hollow between the two 
waits. The outer wall is built of smaller stones cemented with 
clayv hut it docs not consist of solid masonry. Tins inner wall is 
built of largo un wrought blocks of limestone; it has on the north 
side solid masonry 1 lo a depth of only 4 ft., and leans here against 
a sort of rampart'ft, broad and l6£ ft. high, partly composed 
of die limestone which had to he removed in order to level tl*e 
rock ftu building the walls upon it. These two avails are perfectly 
iLit urn the top. and have never been higher: they are 140 ft. long, 
to aggregate breadth being 40 ft ou the oast and 50 ft at the 
west end. The remnants of brick walls nod of broken 

bricks* pottery, whorls, stone implements, saddlcijisem-'stones* 
fife,* with whlcli they were covered* appear to indicate that they 
were used by the inhabitants of the third or burnt dty. as the 
substructions of a great tower; and l shall therefore, to avoid 
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misunderstanding. call ihcsc walls, throughout thr present work, 
The Great Tower." though they may originally have been la* 
tended by their builders lor a different purpose, .«, 

Up to the beginning of May 1873, l had believed that the hill 
of Hisiiiriik, where 1 was excavating, marked the site of the 
Trojan dtudd only; and It certainly is the fact that Hissarlik was 
the Acropolis of Novum Him l therefore imagined that Troy 
was larger than the latter town, or at least as large; but 1 thought 
it important to discover the precise limits of tike Homeric city, 
and accordingly I sank twenty sliufb as far down as the rock, on 
thi; j w t M r south-west, sonth-Mnith-west, and east of ilusarlik. 
directly at its fool or at some distance 1 from it. on the plate m 
n! the Ilium of the Greek colony. As 1 found in these shafts no 
trace of fragments either oF pre historic pottery' or of prehistoric 
house-wall, and nothing but fragments of Hellenic pottery and 
Hellenic house-walls l and as, moreover, the bill of HissarLik has 
£i veiy steep slope towards the north, the north-east, and the 
north-west t facing the Hellespont, and is also very steep on die 
svest side towards the rioln, the city could not possibly have 
extended hi any one of those directions beyond the bill itself. It 
thmrfure appears certain tbit the ancient city c-umut have ex- 
tended on any side beyond the primeval plateau of lltssarlik* 
ihe circumference of which is indicated on the south and south¬ 
west by the Great Tower and the double gate; and on the north- 
west^ north east, and cast, by the great boundary wall* . . . 

Each of these three tombs [which ScMiemnim come upon In 
three uf the shafts ] was cut out of the rock and covered with Hat 
sh}m cadi contained a corpse; but the corpses were all so much 
damaged, 1l1.1t (he skuILt crumbled to dust when exposed in the 
air. Thu tomb^ evidently belonged to persons ef small means and 
nf a late date, since what little pottery was found hi them \vo5 nf 
a very inferior description and evidently of the Roman period 
Hut the fact that m three out of the twenty shafts, which l sank 
at random on the site of Novum Ilium, tombs were discovered, 
seems to denote with great probability that the inhabitant* uf 
that dty buried (heir dead, or at least 11 huge purl inti of them, 
within the precincts ot the Imm Cremation however waa also 
in use with tlwiTu sinze in the fir^t trench l opened, to April iS/u, 
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I struck upon an um nf the Roman period, filled with ushzs of 
unjum! matter intermixed with remounts of calcined hones, which 
are evidently those of a human body. J did not find any other 
burnt bodies in the strata of Novum Ilium, but it must be re¬ 
membered that 1 only excavated in which docs not 

oo%er a twenty-fifth part of the later city. Hissarlik moreover was 
tl^‘ Acropolis of Novum Ilium and contained the principal tem¬ 
pers, in conserpuince of which it is likely tlmt it was considered 
sacred ground, In which no burials were allowed. Hence H Is 
very probable that, it systematic excavations were made in the 
lower city, many sepulchres and funeral urns would he found* 

Hie inhabitants of the Gve pre-hbtoric cities of Elmarllk seem 
generally to have burnt (lie dead, us I found in 1872 two tripod' 
urns with calcined human remains on the virgin soil in the first 
dty; and in 1871, 1872* and 1873. a vast number of large funeral 
tiros, containing htmuin ashes, in the third and fourth cities l 
found no bones however except a single tootle and on one occa¬ 
sion union ej the ashes a human sk ull which is well preserved, 
with the exception of the lower jaw, which k mtafogs as I found 
a brooch of bronze along with it, I suppose it muv have belonged 
to a woman, , , . 

It is tine that nearly all the pottery found in the pro historic 
mins of Hb&irlik is broken, and that; there is hardly one large 
vessel out of twenty wliich b not in fragments^ nay* in the Erst 
two cities the pottery has aU been shattered by the weight and 
pressure of the itcsues with which the second ciiy was built. But 
Still, even if all the funeral tims with human ashes liver deposited 
In lUssarhk had been well preserved, yet, judging from the frag^ 
munts of them—in spite of the abundance ol these fragments-^! 
can hardly think that ! could luve found even a thousand entire 
urns It is, therefore, evident that the inhabitants of the Jive pre¬ 
historic dries of Hbsarlik buried only a small part of tlicir 
funeral uros in the city itself, and that we must look fur their 
principal necropolis else where. 

Wliilst these important excavations were going on, I neglected 
the trenches cm the north side, and onlv worked there when I 
had workmen to spare. But 1 brought to light here the prolonga- 
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lion of the great wall which l agree with Prof- Sa)oe in attribut¬ 
ing to the second stone city, 

Wishing Hi investigate the Fort i lie at l ons on the wes t and north¬ 
west sides of the ancient city, in the beginning of May 1873 t 
also commenced making a trench, %3 ft brood and 141 h. long, 
or 1 the mirth-vmt sbte of the lull, at the very point where i had 
made the first trench in April 1870. E broke first through an 
Hellenic circuit* wall, probably that which, ac-ooTcling to Plutarch 
in Ins Life of Alexander, was built by Lysunachu** and found it 
to be 13 ft high and 10 ft, thick, and to consist of large hewn 
blocks of limestone. Afterward* 1 broke through an older wall, 
%% ft. high and 6 ft. thick, composed nf Luge block* cemented 
with earth. This sedjfld wall is attached In■ the hirge wall which 
l brought to light in April 1870- and the hvo form two dtles of a 
rpiadnmpiLn Hellenic tower, a tlrird wall of which 1 Itad In 
break through later on. 

This part of the hill was evidently much lower in ancient times, 
as seems l.o be proved not only by the wall of Lystaachuji, which 
roust at one time have risen to a considerable height above lbe 
surface of the hill, whereas It is now coveted by 1G6 ft of rub¬ 
bish, but also by tin- nnnaim of ilur Hellenic period, which aro 
here found to a great depth. It appear*, in (net, as if tho rubbish 
and dt bris of habitations had been thrown dnwii on lids side for 
centuries In order to increase the height nf the place. 

In order to hasten the excavations on the north west side nf 
the liill p J cut u deep trench Emm the west side also, in which, 
unfortunately, l struck obliquely the drcuft-wall of Lysimochus, 
here 13 ft high m<J 10 ft. thick, and was consigndntly impelled 
to remove a double quantity ni stones to fent* a way tlmmgh it 
Rut l again came upon the nuns of large buildinp id Hu* Hel¬ 
lenic and prc-Hdtcnic periods, so that this excavation rmild mdy 
proceed slowly. Here at a distance of Gq ft bum the declivity of 
the hill at a depth of 20 ft,, T struck rrn ancient enrffURirc-wd], 
S ft high, with ll projecting imilletneiit which, on account nf Us 
comparatively modem structure and small height, must belong 
to a pnvt-Trojan period. Behind it I found » level place paved 
partly with large iLgs of stone partly with tones more or less 
lirnui; and after this a wall of fortification, w ft* high ami 5 ft P 
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Uiickp built of large stones and earth, which ran below my wooden 
house, but 6?i ft, above the Trojan circuit-walk vvlilch .starts from 
the Gate, 

While following up this circuit-wall, and bringing more and 
more of it to light* dose to the ancient building and north a vest 
of the Cate, I struck upon a large copper article of the mast 
remarkable form, which attracted my attention all the mar^ tu 
f thought 1 gold behind it. On the top of it was a layer of 
red and calcined ruins, from 4^ to 5^ ft. thick, ns hard as stone* 
and above this again, the above-mentioned wall of fortification 
(S ft- broad and *0 ft high), built of large atones and earth, 
which must have been erected shortly after ihc destruction of 
Tsoy, hi order to secure the treasure from my workmen and s&VE 
it for archaeology, it wai necessary to lose no time; so, although 
it was slot yet the liour for breakfast, l immediately had pnidox 
called, This is .1 word of uncertain derivation,, which has passed 
over into 1 urkisli, and Is here employed In phiee of dvrirnmimc* or 
time for rest* While the men were eating and resting, t cut out 
the Treasure with a large knife. This required great esertiuo and 
involved great risk, since the wall of fortification,, beneath which 
I had to dig, threatened every moment to full down upon me. 
But the sight of so many objects, every opr of which i% of inesti- 
mable value to archaeology-, mad# me reckless, and I never 
thought of any danger, It would, huwever, have been impossible 
for mv to hrvc removed the treasure without the help of mv 
dear wife, who stood at my side, ready to pack the tilings I cut 
Out in her shawl, nod to carry them away, , , , 

Ai i found, all these articles together, in the form of a rec¬ 
tangular mass. or packed into one anotber, it seems certain that 
they were placed cm the dty wall In a wooden chest. This sup¬ 
position seems Ed be corroborated by the fact that close by the 
side of these articles 1 found a copper key. It i$ therefore pos¬ 
sible Lhat some one packed tile treasure in the chest, and carried 
it off, without having had (hue to pull out the key- when he 
reached the wall, however, the hand of an enemy, or the fire, 
overtook him. anil he was obliged to abandon the chest, which 
immediately covered, to a height of 5 ft_, with the ashes and 
stories of the adjoining house. 
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perhaps the artidcs found a few days previously in a room of 
the chiefs house, dose to the place where the Treasure was 
discovered, belong to (his unfortunate person. These articles con¬ 
sisted of a helmet Lind a silver vase, with a cup of etectrum, 
which m ill lx: described in the diopter on this Third City. 

On the t h ic k layer of Jrhris which covered the Treasure, the 
builders nf tin- new city erected a fortification-wall aready men¬ 
tioned. Millpond of targe hewn and unhewn stoin"- and earth. 
This wall rsttmded to within 'jki ft. of the surface of the hill. 

That the Treasure was packed together at a moment of su¬ 
preme peril appears to he proved, among other tilings, by the 
contents of the largest silver vase, consisting of nearly goon oh- 
[ects of gold . . . The person who endeavoured to save the 
Treasure had, fortunately, the presence of mind to place the 
silver vase, with the valuable articles inside it. upright in die 
chest, so that nothing could fall out, and every tiling has been 
preserved uninjured. 
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Schlii■ Eii.ii m\ far hi* bellived Homeric world un wittingly 

rcvcftfcd among the successive strata of the Hissurlik mound die 
prehistoric dawn of Asia Minor. Because he equated the second 
and third levels with Homeric Troy, he lift upon far more im¬ 
portant settlements than the one he actually sought. The lower 
cities going buck to the second h*df of the third millennium ax: 
may lack romantic coniititallom, but tliey represent vital pluues 
m eastern Mmli terra mean developments and luve offered clues 
to die metallurgical evolution in Europe. Another chapter wa* 
addl'd tn the preliistory of Asia Minor with like unearthing of 
the lust Hittitc nnpire T an archaeological achievement wlutih 
parallels the rediscovery of the Sumerians, 

Unlike the Sumerians, the name of the Hittites had not been 
entire !v lost, but Iheir identity as a great nation had faded com¬ 
pletely from human memoir Only n few centuriev after llirsr 
eclipse, the toman Greeks in the territory of the once powerful 
empire never even mentioned them, and Herodotus, a native iiF 
ihe coast of Alia Minor and a man of unlimited cun ns I tv about 
Oriental history, believed that great Hi trite monuments above 
Smyrna represented Niube of Greek mythology and tho Pharaoh 
SesostrLs. Although the Old Testament frequently refers to a 
people cash'd the Hit Liles, it reveals UttJe of tlicir origin nr politi¬ 
cal importance In thet NVht Eastern world uf the second nsi!- 
Icnoium; they appear simply ono of tbe host of nations and tribes 
that the invading Hebrews encountered in Palestine. Thur*. for j 
lung time the Hittites waste considered fust one of the uumenros 
aboriginal peoples of Syria-Palcstiiie. Yet r there is some evidence 
in tlu Old Testament that should have put scholars on their toes. 
Solomon takes foreign Hittite wives and | according to 2 Chroni¬ 
cles 1:17. he bought horses from Egypt "for afl the kings of (Jus 
Hiltites. and for tlie kings of Syria , , ," p a clear indication tluit 
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the Hi Kites were not just a local tribe subdued by the Hebrews 
but an independent people ruled by a king and ranking with the 
Syrians. Mare suggestive is a passage in 2 Kings 7:8-7 that Te' 
ports the fears of Syrian soldiers: *Lq t the king trf Israel h at h 
hired against ns the kings of the Hi Kites and the king* of the 
Egyptians . * . wherefore they arose and lied in the twilight . 
Obviously, a king dusted with an Egyptian ruler and command- 
ing an army that amused so much fear could not be the potentate 
of a minor tribe. 

Despite these Biblical flints, to which little attention was paid 
the rehabilitation of the Hlltites w as effected from other smirch. 
It took several genera Horn of archaeologists and Orientalists work¬ 
ing with widely scattered ptrets U* solve the puzzle. A powerful 
second-millennium a.c. imp ire emerged that was on a par with 
the great powers of Eg>pt and Mi^npotamh, and occxi^iuiutlly 
even got lhe better of them. The Hit tit e empire was centered in 
the Anatolian highlands of -Asia Minor, although splinter groups 
and smaller subsidiary kingdoms in Syria survived the decline of 
the empire The archaeological unfolding of Hi trite history was 
largely completed by the unlocking of the Hittite hieroglyphs alter 
a Phoenician-Hittite bilingual was discovered at Karat'epe in 1945, 

Their strange pictograplis first drew attention to the Utttift§& 
In i&tz the Anglo-Swiss eiplorer John Burckhardt, the discoverer 
of Petrfl, noticed at Hamath in north S^ria inscriptions on 
stone with a number of small figures and ugns which appear to 
he a kind of hieroglyphic writing, though it dtm not resemble 
that of Egypt ^ In 1870, several more such stones were found at 
Hamath by two American diplomats,, and similar ins crip tie ns 
were also discovered at Aleppo in the wall of a masque, and 
farther away at lvriz in the Taurus Mountains on a rocknxirving. 
Meanwhile, travelers in Asia Minor bad encountered f-nonnous 
inland fortified cities and rock-carving?, some nf which also bite 
hier<igiyphic symbols. Among the earliest of those travelers was 
Charles'Feltit-Marie Terier who in 1S39 visited the gigantic mins 
near tlic Turkish village of Boghuzfefty some hi 1 mired mih s east 
of Ankara. lit was burpim* tu fetid Tavnini, a Collie .slU lenient of 
Roman days but “tiiO grandeur and peculiar nature of the ruiinf 
soon compelled Ixim to abandon a Celtic identification. Sir Wil- 
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linm Hamilton, however, who visited Boghazkov in 1842, per- 
listed in the opinion that the mins wore indeed Celtic. Further 
visits by European traveler £ increased interest in Anatoli a si an- 
titjuities, and ntfw evidence w as furnished by unknown art hirnvN. 
buddings, inscriptions. reals, ant] Fortified cities. George Smith, 
on his last ill-fated trip to Mesopotamia, identified correctly a 
huge mound on the upper Euphrates Carthemh& Excavated 
before .rad after World War [ by British archaeologists D. C, 
Hogarth. B. Campbell Thompson, CL Leonard WooEley b and T E. 
L&wrenofc Garchemish was to become one of the most thoroughly 
Investigated Hittite cities. 

Credit for the rehabilitation of die Hit tiles goes to the Rever¬ 
end Archibald Henry Sayce, a professor of comparative philology 
and of AssyiMogy 4 t Oxford, whom Gladstone called Tiigb priest 
of the Hittitej/ A flash of intuition let! Sayve to pool .tU the 
varied testimony from northern Syria and throughout Ada Minor 
and to reach a valid generalization, Having already previously 
ascribed the Hamathite inscriptions to the ilimte, lie now real¬ 
ized that similar duirartemtics wen? presetil in the tnomnueni* 
and inscriptions at Carchctnish and Ivtj?-, ami near Smyrru and 
Bogha/koy. From the wide geographic range of these similarities 
he Inferred the great extent and power of the Hittite Empire. In 
his Reminiscences Snyce describes his discovery, which came to 
him during a visit to Ids friend Isaac TayloT, who was writing a 
book on die alphabet: 

One morning I was with him in Iris library wh a\ the question 
of the so-called II lmathite inscriptions turned up lliese ware 
inscriptions in a new form nf hieroglyphic script which had Brat 
been detected on certain stones at Hamath. . While l was 
talkin g to Taylor, a sodden inspimtioii came to me, I asked him 
fur a copy of Bawhnson -t Herodotus* and then pointed out to him 
that m picture id it of a mocuimni! m the pass of Kara bet near 
Smyrna, which Herodotus believed to have limn, a mrmnTi.il of 
die Egyptian Fkaiaoh Sesostru, presented us with .l figure in 
preckejy tlu? suamc style of jut as that of the nifiniunejits of Ivri* 
and Cardicmislu and accompanied by badly copied hieroglyph- 
which would piohdily him out to be those 1 culled Hittite. The 
^Pteudo-SMttrfj" had already been rtengniaed as belonging tu 
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thv Hm£ school of art as certain figures cut on the rocks of *n 
anglem sanctuary near Ik^haz Keui in Cappadocia. the apt ami 
artistic relations of which were unknown. and abmit which vari¬ 
ous fan test U: tk^ries wctc current. Photographs uf ihnn had betii 
taken by the French rrplorrr and scholar Pi rmt Theae Taylrtr 
hunted tip, amH wr taw thilt not only wai the art the same .it 
Boghaz Keni, nt JEombd, at tvroe and at Cardictnrvh but that 
tht figure* of Boghitt Keul were awnmpanietl by hieroglyphs 
simitar to *ho*r of lvtf& ft was tta*r that Ift predlellmic day? a 
powerful empire tuuji have exist l-J m Asia Minor \\Uk;h extended 
bum the Aegean u« die ILilys and south wird into Syria, to 
Coffhi.’mi^i ami IIjuijiJj, ami pofesc.cHed its own fpriinl nits Stic 
dilturr and its owti special script. And so tlte story of the Ilittito 
empire was? Introduced into the woritL , , - m 

Snyce'f; thesis was not accepted immediately. But he de¬ 
fended his theories vigorously in several papers, addresses, and 
boots, bubniitting more corroborative evidenre from the Bible 
and identifying the Llittites with the KLeta ur KlutU of Egyptian 
records, Meanwhile ihe search for the ilittite capital contimted. 
Fiirthtir inscription! %\vtv IcnnJ a I different rites and were pub¬ 
lished in 1900 by the German ichqlur, L Me^rsehmidt But the 
most dmimitie confirmation of Sayres view* citiir with the db- 
cove ry in 1887 of the Tell el-Amama ur chives, in which SyTion 
and Palestinian rulers complained frequent I v of Hittite incur- 
siuns. Among the letters was one from tlte Hittite king. Sup- 
pLluh 11 mas and also two mysterious emiesfom letters in an 
unknown language mistakenly termed "Arzawan," that a Norwe¬ 
gian phihdugist in 1902 declared to be Indo-European in char¬ 
acter. Already in 1893 a French explorer, E* Cbautte, had found 
near BoghjizkoY a few fragments of cuneiform tablets in the 
same language. It was deciphered during World War 1 by the 
Czech F. Ilroznv and was indeed Indo-European; it is some¬ 
times called Kanesl-im 

By Ibis Him- Boghazkoy seemed the most likely capital of the 
1 finite Empire, and several archaeologists eyed the site A TL 
Sayee vhu ansiou* for Ihe British to start excavating there and 
interested Professor Garbling and the Committee of (he Areh&eo- 

*Wmm Siycoi i^tobsmee* (13*3). flqirfuted by permission trf Macmtfkn 
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logical Institute at Liverpool in the project. But as Sayce reports: 
'Unfortunately the C^nm^nii were on the same track, yprt they 
had managed to interest the Emperor in the project The German 
nmbassatlnr was now all-powerful in Constantinople;, the English 
ambassador eared for none of these tilings." There w:« no longer 
a I-Avard ai the influent in] British plenipotentiary at the Parle. 
The Germans were granted a concession and the AssyriologM 
Or r Hugo Wmckler undertook a preliminary expedition to Beg- 
Hazkoy in 1905. He carried out major excavations from 1906 to 
190S with the assistance of his Turkish friend Mackridy Bey. 
whom ho had met previously during excavations in Syria and 
Lebanon. Mackrldy continued, mostly alone, until 1912, 

The prepara to ry work done by various scholars before the 
actual excavations near Boghazkoy began was so extensive and 
hail been guided to such on extent hy sound research and reason- 
tng that the stage was fully set for major discoveries. Little wxts 
left to chance. Still, the returns from the digs were spectacular. 
Ttie royal archives soon come to light und more tlian 10,000 
cuneiform tablets, written predominantly In the same “Aranw sT 
language of lbe two Tell d-Amarm letters. Others were In inter¬ 
national Akkadian and £n a number of unknown idioms. Alto¬ 
gether the Swisi pliilofugist Emil Foxrer later counted eight 
different languages; [among them Hurrian and even Sumerian h 
perhaps a reflection of the multi-uatiuiujl character of the Uittite 
Empire. TJtu archives wore indeed, as Magoffin says, a ~philu logi¬ 
cal Eldomdo." 

By Internal evidence, WJnekler was able to show that die 
Boghazkoy mins had been the Hfttita capital, Though a majority 
nf die texts could not be read at the time, he was able, neverthti- 
te$$ K to reveal a great deal about thu Hitfiles and Near-Eastern 
oiiairv of their t ra, A trained curie ifarm scholar and editor ul 
the Orientalht jonnuil Ex Oriente Lux f Winckler brilliantly re- 
constructed from the tablets lists of kings and a rough ehronnlogi* 
cal outline of Hittite history. Considerable attention was given 
his publication of a treaty between the Hitiites and the Mitanfll 
in which the gads of the two countries are invoked, among them 
MltJira, Vanuia, and Indra—fndo-Eurtjpeon divinities also known 
to the ancient Persians and die Aryans of India, Undoubtedly, the 
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BoZbAEkov archives must r;ihk vt Etli the Kuyunjik libraries aud 
Tt’ll etAnmnm tablets in con in bn ting to the reamstruclicm of 
prt> Hellenic Ncar-Eaitero history* 

Few archaeologist totby ure able to marslml any enthusiasm 
when reviewing W| tickler s excavating work at Bogliazkfiy. They 
generally agree that even Sc Niemann thirty years earlier had had 
a greater grasp cl basic me I hods than lliis fjnemlmis and ailing 
Ct'rruiui pliil ulogi&L Savce com plained that im proper archaeolo¬ 
gist only an architect, wa> attached to the expedition Ai>d "had 
it not been for the liccidental visit of Garstang to the place while 
excavation were going on wt should never have known even tl*e 
Liide wc do about its aichaeoEtigicu] history. Ewe the sequencer 
ol pottery is uncertain," The German classical scholar Ludwig 
Curtins, who had joined the Boghaseltny operations In 1907, was 
shocked by Winckler's procedures, which consisted of staying in 
his workroom. all day to study the cuneiform tablets brought to 
liiin by Mackridy, who in turn obtained basket loads of them 
from a Kurdish overseer, Wi wn blowing the latter, Curtins saw 
him heading with basket and pickax fur the Hittite temple in 
tlse plain below, Entering the interior. Ctnifus was surprised to 
find "well-preserved day tablets in tilted, orderly row s. placed 
one above the otherT but to lus dismay the Kurd “hastily 
matched away as many pieces ns would fill his basket like a 
peasant woman digging potatoes from her little acre," 
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scendxmt of an ancient princely family, the Buy -rtill enjoys great 
respect, and \m iiiflu^rurr is a factor to b$- reckoned with by 
am^nt? who wants 1o work in this region without running inly 
difficulties. Of course, no tme will put any open liixidrances in 
the way of a project sponsored by the Government: hut there 
arc others, nut less difficult to cope with. In such cases the Euro* 
peari is always at a disadvantage, (or he has nut the inexliaiisllhlt* 
reserves of time that the Oriental enjoys. And time is precisely 
the most important ammunition in tins land of warfarel We 
maintained friendly relations with the Boy—be made many re¬ 
quests, from a good bottle of cognac to being extricated from 
momentary financial embarrassment—arid so in turn he did us 
sersicfr^ too, A strike on the part of our workmen was instantly 
settled by his mere word-lit ije favors to friends are well repaid 
in the East! 

We expected the work Id take about eight weeks* and since it 
was ahead) 1 miiistirniiief . we wanted to spend diem m the shade 
of tents or branch shelters, ] could not but recall the pleasures 
of summer in the Lebantml Rut though here m Asia Minor too 
it customary to go up the mountains to get a little summer 
coolness intii one's tent—SSa-bcy was doing just that!—I had a 
hitter disappointment awaiting me so far -is mv need for warmth 
was concerned We were able to set up our tent directly at the 
foot of die Buyuk-kaie massif, where an adequate spring tisvs. 
Tt is the same spot on which, die ne*l year, our la?use was built, 
Undm tile torrid rap of the ds/t sun* the modest tent which 
Jim! to suffice for the two of us provided a temperature that one 
finds not unpleasant m a Turkish bath, but that is not particularly 
refreshing fot a noonday uap r Soon after sundown the air be- 
corner suddenly cooler, and a strong evening wind whistles from 
the summits, as prelude to a night during which only Lktr rmist 
urgent occasions can persuade one ta leave the warmth of unes 
bed. Sn of an evening we sat in the hmvlmg wind in front of our 
lent, gulping down our supper, while our cloaks billowed out 
around us. After that wt were u^uuJlv cooled off enough to crawl 
into the tent without any lingering ceremony. There was pst 
room in it for two men, completely wrapped up iti their work 
iind between whom this enforced close companionsiiip never gave 
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rise to an angry word or even Jin impatient thought, despite file 
fact that both of them had to put up with considerable physical 
hardship during this Lime. 

The kitchen had been stst up in a sort of arbor, and there a 
cook of Bulgarian extinction did his work as best (or as worst 1 
he cuiilcL My experienced friend had taken him on because the 
fellow knew a little German, which would make life easier for 
me lie had nnci been allowed to practice his art on thy patients 
in a German hospital. 1 look his antics in stride, fur in my travels 
t always had the idea that if one is out for pleasure* one had 
better not go too far iiBdd. But my poor Macridy swallowed 
the atmovaiice lot the two of US—enough fox three—and he could 
not find solace in clay tablets! A second arbor had to provide 
the shade for my day-tablet studies, and it ttmld soon be put to 
abundant usfr- The whole camp site was surrounded by a high 
fence of woven boughs, which at the same time provided a 
modicum of shelter from the wind. A little distance away and 
somewhat lower down. 0 larger arbor had been set up t providing 
shelter for five creatures that never had been so well ofi since 
they were bom—our horses- They earned tlieix living almost ex- 
elusive! v by doing nothing, while everyone else wai more than 
busy Their presence nearby resulted of course in nn enormous 
surplus of flics, which meant that l had the dubious pleasure of 
copying my clay tablets with my head .md neck covered and 
gloves on my hands, if I did not ted like stepping after every 
character to ward off the excessive interest these confiding little 
beasts were taking in my work. Protecting ones rights of priority 
is a frequent preoccupation in oux line of work! 

From the camp rite las now from the Front of the house that 
was built In 1907) you can look across the trough of Boghazfcoy 
and Jtikl ms» all the way to the mountain range that blocks it to 
I he west. Behind us we have the elevation erf Buyuk-fcalv, which 
connects with the eastern ascent out of the trough. 

So we were quickly settled, and my pencil* were sharpened 
and ready to get the hoped-for documentary treasures down un 
paper. 

The reader must recall what, on the basis of the previously 
known facts, the expected results were bound to be T The Ian- 
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gULige of the country would be the Ijutguuge of the country of 
Arzauu (of the gl-Amuma letters ) s and tin.- docuinetiLs would 
fxdoog to the t’l'Amama penod Hence the next conclusion would 
he that there might be further information on Arzaw a and th.it 
its center l^'ould hr here in Boghav.koy, For the very extent of 
Uie urban area suggested that the place was df unusual impor- 
tarter and hence thy country 1 too. 

l Vr did not fuive too long to wait, On Jrdv 21. work at RUyuk- 
kah could begin, imd right from the start documents were 
brought tti light. At first there were only small fragments, Those 
picked tip previously had been found on the slopes of the fortress 
hill among fallen debris, within a quite sliarply delimited strip. 

50 it was naturally our bisk to single out for investigation tliis 
particular strip within the very extensive slope, and the procedure 
had to be to remove the debris from below upward. For the 
workmen it was a rather risky job that could not be taken lightly, 
for the sudden collapse of the overhanging masses of earth and 
rock could at times be avoided onlv through the greatest care. 
The farther the work progressed up the mountain* ilte larger 
wore the fragments found- The productive strip became some¬ 
what narrower lughex up, and Ifrt- results proved that Maeridy s 
keen eye had from the first correctly picked out the area where 
findings could be made, Nothing was recovered either to the 
right ™ to the left of this strip, and the following year demon¬ 
strated that the cd^e of the summit had been the original source 
of the treasure. 

The majority of the pieces first found showed the famlltar 
character in (he unknown Lin gunge. They were of various con¬ 
tent, but lur die time being they were too mi all tn provide an 
answer to die most important question still imamwered: In what 
spat af the ancient world are we here? That this must have been 

51 great center was now definitely clear; that these fragments, 
coming to hand at the rate n| one or two hundred a day. could 
not lie the remains of the archives of some insignificant kink£ and 
state was established too- The inference about Arzawa. based on 
the language, had to be abandoned after the fir^t few day s 

Soon sporadic piece* in Babylonian lerved to dniify the issue. 
These were at first small fragments of letters, quite in the ex- 
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petted manner of ehAmama— odds and ends of diplomatic ex- 
changes between iwo kings. They were the King of Egypl and 
die King of Chatfci [a cuneiform valiant of HitlUr that, as 
lei use? it, means the Hittite people, their cupital, «r their Sand]. 
So after the first few days fin doubt rtaxuiined: we were on the 
ground where the capital of the Empire of the Chatli had stood, 
and we had found the royal archives of the rulers oF Challi dur¬ 
ing the period of their relations with Egypt. That was the time of 
ehAnuLTTo and the period immediately following* that is, from 
thtt fifteenth to tJtc thirteenth centuries * l_ The fast pieces did 
not yet disclose the turner of the kings involved* So tun, a rather 
weU-proserved tablet dealing with some agreement between 
Egypt and Chatti did nnt t contrary to common usage* give the 
names of the rulers, so that a marc precise identification was not 
immediately possible. That one should think„ in connection with 
negotiations and agreements between Egypt and Chatti. of the 
great treaty between Ramses IT and m he was then 

called, went without saying. But that we might find something 
of immediate bearing on ail this is more than I would have 
hoped, imbued as 1 was with the pessimistic teaching af experi¬ 
ence-that the facts wiD never evolve as we calculate they should. 
But this once the unJioped 4 or thing did come tme. On August 
so 3 after same ao days of work, the breach xve were driving into 
the nibble of the slope liad reached a fast dividing walk At its 
foot a beautifully preserved tablet was found whose very appear¬ 
ance promised gurnet king good. One glance and-al] my life's 
experience, v crumbled into in signifies nee. Mere it was— something 
I might In jest have thought of m a fairy* gift. Here it was; 
Ramses writing to Chatftisil—formerly Cfcefasar—about their mu* 
hial covenant. To be sure, in the course of the last few days, time 
and again small fragments had been found in which the compact 
between the two states was mentioned. But hero now was con¬ 
firmation that indeed the famous treaty, known from the version 
in hieroglyphics on the temple walk of Kamak. was also fa be 
illuminated hy the party of the second part. Ramses, identified 
by titles and lineage precisely as in liter text of the treaty, writes 
to Chattunl. who is similarly defined, and the content of the 
communication is identical, word for word, with certain para- 
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graphs of the treaty. So it is not the actual Bn id version of the 
treaty itself, but a letter of tlie kind that wat exchanged about 
it. perhaps the final draft Sent out from Egypt, which wai tWn 
us^d a* the Irakis for the defimtjxv winding worked out in ChattL 
Moreover, we also found a small fragment of another copy of 
the satni^ document, representing th*: beginning of this particular 
tablet, Hence like other important documents, this one too iwaS 
preserved in the archives in at least txvo copies. 

That 1, of all men, should be permitted to contemplate this 
document could not but evoke unparalleled emotions in me, 
Eighteen years had passed since l had come to know the Aixawa 
letter of ehAmamn at what was then the Museum of Bu3u(| n and 
ttio Mitaiml language at Berlin, At that time l had suggested, <m 
the basis of the facts that had come to light through the ol- 
Amarua find* that the Ramses treaty too could well have born 
milieu originally in cuneiform characters, and now I held in my 
hands one of the missives exchanged about it—in exquisite cujid- 
form writing and in excellent Babylonian- Strange indeed, this 
coming together in one man's life that xvM my iir-Ft visit to tlie 
Orient bad revealed in Egypt should now in the heart of Asia 
Minor End its confirmation! A coincidence miraculous as n talc 
of fortune and vicissitude in the Arabian Nights—yet the 
following year was to bring me still more astonishing gifts, when 
all die documents were found in wlikih emerged the series of 
figures with whom, the$e eighteen years* I had so often been 
preoccupied When the King of Mita&nJ, Tusfuatta* appeared in 
a ChaLtian light, and when evert thr Prince of Aimiri, Aziru, the 
opponent of Bib-Addi of Byblos and the big fish in the Fhormi* 
cian pond, showed up in documents that could not but seem a 
commentary oti his letters from ebAmamal Verily, a strange con- 
catenation in one mans life! 

Meanwhile too the answer had Wen found (o armther ques¬ 
tion that had worried me even, day, since every day new evi¬ 
dence had confirmed that we were indeed et* uviitin^ cap> 

ital of the ChvttL In previousTy extant relations this capital wniv 
not called hy name, Lind actually even tin: location of the state of 
the Chatti was itself in many respects quite vague. In the mean- 
time more than ±oro pieces had gone through my hands, and m 
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looting them over [ had cultirta&tiy beoa preoccupied with the 
rpieitinn of the name of the dty cm whose soil we were standing. 
A striking thing wu* the following usage: The numerous tori* 
tones mentioned in the most different documents—so far sis tin? 
territories were situated within the Chain empire—were always 
reFcrred to as the Ttmd of the city of X " that is, the notion was 
strictly adhered tn that a land" 1 or a "’territory" is more or less 
what we might C*D a * district' a geographic area with only one 
town nr capital at t\w, cento, it$ core of defense, where the pup- 
tilation sceki protection in c&se of danger, while the opm coun¬ 
try with its villages is abandoned. The city Is the seal of the god 
of the region, Mis presence makes the strength of the place A ml 
hence here is the natural seat of the raid who is* after all, the 
representative of the god, This leads to the supposition that the 
name of the capital may have been identical with the name of 
the land—that is to say, that it was ChatLi. And indeed, we did 
find reforences to the city of Chatti, so tliat no doubt remained 
as to the soundness of the inference To be sure, it is not a name 
Ifkc Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, Memphis, which were never com¬ 
pletely 3 o^t in the histnn, of the ancient Western world. Just tike 
the history of the people of Chutti, the fume. too, was completely 
forgotten. And the culture that the namo represented cannot, in 
originality. compare with that which gave those oilier names 
their luster Nevertheless, the people of Chatti did play a sig¬ 
nificant role In the evolution of that ancient world; and if the 
name and the name vf the people and tin? names ol its dwelling 
places were totally lost for su lung, their rediscovery now opens 
vistas all the more unmrmised* 
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Invasion or occupation by the 11 it files* Phrygians. Lydians. As¬ 
syrians, Cimmerians* Persians, Macedonians* Celts, Romans, 
Byzantmes^ and many more* lias made Asia Minor, that pen in* 
suiii between western Asia and southern Europe, something of a 
ctutipesdium of the racial, political,, and euitmral elements df 
Mediterranean antiquity. In modern times, since the coming of 
tiie Turks, it has been less important, but to (he ancients Asia 
Minor was very much in the center of things, To them it was 
a blessed, extensive country, productive ul hum-in vduts and 
material wealth* surpassing "all other land's" as Cicero said, "in 
the richness of its soil* in the variety oF iti products, in the ei- 
tent of its pastures. and the number of its exports/ No people 
who settled then- added mote to its glory than the Creeks— 
Acluteam, AcdlLms* I n mans, and later Dorians. They probably 
began to arrive toward the middle of the second millennium b.c. 
(Hi Eli te records mention the Ahhiyuwa, who *.vere very likely 
Achiieons) and founded what became the must celebrated and 
prosperous cities of die Mediterranean, Here on Asian sod was 
tlic fqimtainhead uf Greek and Western civilization. Horner^ 
Thales. Herodotus, and Sappho were Greeks from the "Ionian" 
coast of Asia Minor. It way, of course, the Greek miracle which 
brought Schliernann to the Asia Minor site of “Sacred iHos." 
determined tn “augment the universal love for the noble study of 
all of the beautiful Greek classics, and particularly of Homer* 
that brilliant sun of all liters hirer 

A man of a quite different typc t who perhaps even more suc¬ 
cessfully helped to recapture what he hirmdf called the "Iontun 
Springtime nf Greece/ v™. David George Hogarth, a descendant 
fd die i-ighfe nlh cenuiry artist. A reticent, publicity-shy ike- 
iiiun o\ donnish eccentricity, Hogarth cost himself in the self' 
effacing role of wandering scholar or digger in the Levant. 
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In the 1880s and 90s Hogarth undertook strenuous archaeolog¬ 
ical field trips up and down Asia Minor, He began as a kind 
of appreuMM* to William Martin Ramsay, h noted epigraphist, 
and mainly copied HiffJte hiscriptlom. AFter his scholarly pere¬ 
grinations .1 truss Anatolia, Hogarth went to Cyprus ior one season 
and then to Egvph where hr learned to dig sclentiBcally under 
Petrie Toward the end of the ormtury. he searched for papyri 
with Grenfell and Hunt, two fellow Oxonians; but Hogarth 
dung as he confessed, to his "old love Asia," and left the field 
to tlieuL In 1899, he joined .Arthur Evans in his first exploration 
of Kuossos. 

Hogarth started work at Ephesus in 1904- This great Ionian 
dty had remained a Wvv seaport into Reman days until its 
harbor silted up and was famous for its temple to Artemis 
(Diana) The Artemishrm, nne of the *even wonders of the an¬ 
cient world, had been located hy an earlier excavator However, 
he had discontinued Ills work in 1874* and Hogarth found I he 
area ’’as hopeless as :m ancient site can look. ' After working for 
two months without any significant results,, he was about to close 
the season** labor. Tiien he realized that the scncalled Great Altar 
was, in fact* the pedestal of the statue of the goddess. Digging 
there T he was quickly reworded hy a treasure of early Inman 
art, more than 3*000 objects of the finest workmanship in pre¬ 
cious morals, ivary, bronze, and term cotta. In addition to thine 
objects Hogarth found old Ionian inscriptions and a cache of 
primitive Lydian clectmm coins tluit is one of the most valuable 
numismatic discoveries ever made. 

Became of Sayce. Hittitology had almost become an Oxford 
monopoly, and alter tin? excavation at Ephesus, Hogarth contin¬ 
ued the tradition. He raised funds for am archaeobgeal expedi¬ 
tion to Care ficus i* h and became its director in 1910. Leonard 
Woolley and T- E. Lawrence were his assistants on this expedi¬ 
tion; Lawrence also served under him during World War 1* 
when Hogarth headed the British-organized Arab Bureau in 
Cairo, 
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Tut: for undent things below ground appeals to most 

mi nth, but especially to tlmse of women, wlm are moved even 
more than men by curiosity and the passiun of luxard But few 
whose interest it excites seem to understand how rare uie the 
high lights of success and how many the low lights of failure in 
a faithful picture of a diggers life. When i have been presented 
by a vague hostes- as a "digger in the Levant," and we tin* be¬ 
tween fish and flesh, my neighbour, glancing at my hands will 
usually ask if my calling is a painful one in those dimes, t reply 
tJmt 1 Mg par aUrn. and (with some shame) that, myself. 1 
cuuhl not ply pick nr spade anywhere for half a dav.'Incon¬ 
tinently she protests she could wish for nothing better than to 
h-jd such a life as mine, Whereupon. as best [ mny, 1 change the 
subject, not in fear she be as good as her word, hut despair of 
giving her or any other inexpert person in that company and 
amid dinner table talk : lft understanding of the real nature of 
the diggers trade. 

Indeed it Lx of such infinite variety, according lo where, when, 
anr w 'hv d happens to be followed, tirnt generalities, even 
hedged about bv all the caution of a leisured writer, an? vanitv; 

“V* r ‘ lt ' 1 0Cm j™, my dinner partner, and for others 

who have felicitated me on the fascinating holidays which i 
spend in the Near East, is to describe briefly and, if I can, faitb- 
full >; t * lt bourse of my ., latest excavations. . . 

Vi tK >J r ij|, discoverer of ihc site of the great Artemisinin at 
h-plitMjs, achieved the all but impossible in lighting sin its pave¬ 
ment, which had been buried muter twenty feel of silt, and 
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performed a feat not less to his credit in opening out thereafter 
an area as large as the Boor-space of a great cathedral. But when 
he left the site in 1674, he liad manifestly not found all that re~ 
maiued of the most famous of ancient temples; nur of what he 
did indeed find would he ever compose a sufficient record For 
thirty ve+ifs doubts remained which tlie first Museum in the 
world, owner of the rite. could not well refuse to resolve; and 
to resolve them 1 was sent to Ephesus in the lost days of Septem* 
her, 1904. 

Hie site looked then os hopeless os an ancient site con took— 
an immense waterlogged pit choked with a tangled brake of 
thorns and leeds^ and when axe anti billhook anti fire had cleared 
the jungle, it looked, Lf possible, more hopeless still. The shallow 
surface waters, however, when no longer sheltered by leafy cano- 
pLt^v, dried quickly under dir early October sun T and 1 not to 
work with little delay on the platform of the temple wltich King 
Croesus had lumped to build. A hundred men were enrolled, and 
every local means of carriage was pressed into their service I got 
mule-carts arid horse-carts, asses with panniers and asses with 
sacks, borrows and close-woven country baskets to be borne by 
boys. A central way was cut through the hillocks of marble, and 
from right and leFt of it broken stud was sent up tbfr ramps to 
dumping-grounds on tire plftitr Bui we were only reopening an 
earlier explorer's clearance, und could hope for little strange or 
new among his leavings. Not twice in a ten hour day did a scrap 
of carved or written stone, unseen or unsaved by Wood* reward 
our painful levering of tumbled block* and lifting of stony soil. 
A common ganger with a hundred unskilled navvies could have 
served science as well as we, 

A-* the polyglot labourers—half a dozen races chattered in the 
gangs—learned the way* of their taskmaster ami became handy 
with their tools, the daily round grew ever more same, and each 
IttJur longer and emptier I him the hist Tlie liegi ruling of an am¬ 
bitious excavation is inspirited by an interest insVpemlcnt of tv. 
suits achieved or hoped. There are the local tin lure of the soil 
and die local peculiarities of the ancient remains to be learned: 
von liave new ami unhandy human instruments to t^tn|^-r, 
sharpen, and set; conMenee must be gained and community 
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■nf hope engendered. The days will go briskly for a week two 
VVl -^ ^ee week** according to the difficulties to be overcome* 
I hen, if the instinct of the gMiester be yotir muinstay in the dig* 
ging trade, you will liegin to crave winnings or, at least, the fair 
chance of them Should there lx 1 some welt-guarded kernel of 
the site, sdhip presume* 1 lode nf antiquarian ore. von will endure 
stil]. performing hn[N‘fiillv iht monotonous tasks of the diggers 
dutj. whiji^ pick and shovel and knife are cutting onwards or 
downvvlink towards the hidden treasure: and if you can make 
wiur mm comprehend and share your hope, the work will go 
forward well enough* with a fillip now and again From trifling 
loot found by the way. But if hope is deferred overlong; yet 
more if you have never lurid it confidently or never held it at 
nil. yout lot yvlII insensibly become one of the dreariest that can 
fall to man. flic germ of your hopelessness* infecting your In- 
hfltzrer*, will be developed more virulently in them. Their toil 
will lack life, and their tusks be scamped unt! vamped-, I heir 
eyes will $ee not or their blinds will not spirt dip ev^uesemt 
relics of the past, while tired voices ol their t^huMten rise and 
fall over their listless labour. 

Many eteavaBons I jiave sera-mnsl indeed-gp forward Urns 
for a longer or u shatter time: and, since sometimes they cnnnnf 
go forward otherwise, I have almost envied that sort of scientific 
excavator, generally Teuton, who seems to fed little or nothing 
of the gamesters goad, and pkxls on content to all appearance 
with his maps nr his plans or his notes or nothing in pjirticulisr. 
thvit might not be done better In his German study; white tits 
labourers, clearing monuments that could not be misled in the 
datk by the wurefc tnuned observer in the world, sliovel earth and 
atones like machines day in *md duy out for months together* and 
send them flown a tramway under an overseer s eye, 1 say 1 have 
almost envied his content; but I always remember in time that* 
in digging, yon only God if you care to find, mgd recording to 
The measure of your caring: or, a* a famous and fortunate es* 
plorcr once pot it, you find what you go out to find, and reckon¬ 
ing the momentary joy of success against the *Jpw sorrow of fail¬ 
ure, I rate the quality of the first vo immeusunihlv more worth 
than the yumtity of the last, that 1 am cunsoh-d, If lack of hick 
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vases th<‘ gamester's souk it is to him that die rare prizes of 
hazard most often fall 

October passed away tints, and November was on the wane; 
but no prize had appeared to Lighten our weary days. Already we 
had pierced the platform at several points to meet with nothing 
better below it than sand and water. What, in reason, was to be 
hoped above it* where diggers from Justinian's day to Wood's 
hud rummaged and robbed? We cajoled despair with the most 
insignificant discoveries—with patches of bare pavements, with 
scraps of Homan inscriptions dupped out of masses of Byzantine 
concrete, with a few sherds of Greek varas mid broken terra- 
cottas sifted nut of die bedding of the temple-step* built in 
Alexander's day. in a world where the absolute b never attained 
the relative, thank heaven! can always please, and Nature, of her 
pity, with a little of your contributory" good will* will blind you 
to relativity. 

No other antiquarian work could be done elsewhere to fill the 
day’s. The rest of the site of Ephesus, city, suburbs, and district 
had been conceded to on Austrian Mission width was even then 
present in hill force, exploring tin 1 great marketplace and its 
southern approach, its well as the famous double Church of Mary 
Mother of God Its distinguished leaders, greatly though they 
had desired the Artemisium site tor their own, treated me from 
the first with all sympathy and courtesy, and the least return X 
could malm w as to respect all their wide preserves. Now and 
then 1 visited their work, which was proceeding almost ai un¬ 
eventfully os my own. and rede an aimless round un thr Gtyxter 
plain nod the dusty hills. Hardy I received visitors who were 
politely contemptuous of my sodden pit, and every day ] 
Watched the slow fall of the leaf in die fig orchards of AvassoliVk* 

Tine last days of November came. The platform nf Woods 
^earliest temple** was almost cleared, and several shafts had been 
sunk fruitlessly through its massive foundations. To go on u Lth 
such work in a settmd season w ould he io waste time and money, 
and it seemed best to make an cue I in one campaign by keeping 
the men through EX-cember into January. The gang, which was 
clearing the central sanctuary, had reached its mad way point and 
begun to lay open the meagre remains of a small oblong strac- 
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lure, which Wood hud named the "Great Altar," and left un* 
disturbed I noted that it had only an outer skin uf marble, und 
was filled in &olid with small limestone slabs. So far we Lad 
stmt no pits through the pavement uE the sanctuary itself, 
though many in the peristyle; and where better might we probe 
tlum tn the heart of this “Altar." where no massive foundations 
would have ter be broken through? Moreover, we might hope 
to leim whether the structure wero indeed a "Great Altar" or 
not rather the pedestrol oE the divine image which was set up 
in tile Holy of Holies, 

Thu topmost slabs were lifted easily out of il*eir beds: and out 
less cosily those of a second layer. Casing dully at their prints on 
the mnd-mortar 1 noticed some bright specks, and stooping, 
picked out tvvi> or three. They were flakes of leaf-gold, fallen 
from some gilded object which had perished, whatever it was- 
But no sooner was the first slab oE a third layer raised than some¬ 
thing better limn a Hake of foil slionc on its bed, namely a little 
ptate ol impure gold, stamped with a geometric Jojuiaji pattern, 
and pierced at the comers. I thought of the goddess who had 
stood in effigy on this pedestal, of her plated diadem and gulei- 
cacrurted robe, and sent for sieves. 

For the rest of that day hours passed ns minutes. Even hand¬ 
ful of mud-mortar washed through the meshes left treasure be- 
hind— women's gauds for the most pint earrings of all pat tents 
and weights, beads of sundered necklace-string, pins for the irnir. 
and brooches f(ir the shoulder or throat, some uf these last lash 
ioned after the likeness of iia^h in the? finest granular work uf 
Ionian smiths. With ilicni appeared primitive ricctrum coins, 
fresh from the mint I was os puzzled as pleased, Hnw had deli¬ 
cate jewels come to lurk there, fresh and unspoiled? When the 
first specimens appeared^ i thought them accidents of ruin—pre- 
ciops trapping of the statu* corned down by water through 
chinks of its pedestal. or, perhaps, contents uf some perished cas¬ 
ket. But such possibilities became impossible as the jewels con¬ 
tinued to be found in each successive bed of mortar, Jt grew 
clear that we luid chaitceti on some sort of founds bon deposit— 
on objects bidden with a purpose when Die first builders were 
laying course on course of the pedestal, and that we had the 
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most desired of treasures, fine work of the Ionian springtime of 
Greece. Perhaps also we Imd solved at Lust ilk*-- mystrn of Greek 
foundation deposits. Under Egyptian temples Petrie has found 
numy such deposit^ whether beneath earner stones or the main 
(I ires hold, or in the central axis of i building, but under Creek 
shtiEiifts tin- hiding place of foundation records had never yet 
been divined Yet whiit spot more fitting than the pedestal of the 
most sacred statue at the very heart of the sacred plan? 

We had dug out only a small part of imr vein of treasure wtieo 
dark came down with a rising gale, whose fierce scyi.dk brought 
up the long expiated rains. On and oh, at some hour of cmy 
day and night, it would rain fur a week and more, sometimes 
with lightning ami tydunic winds, sometimes In sodden calm, 
The storms which had begun in unnatural warmth continued, 
after the third day. in cruel cold, which coated the pools with 
ice, arid froze the very marrow oi the men who had to grope for 
jewels waist-deop in water and slime: but we dared not pause 
for eten a dav\ The fame of our find Lad gone abroad, and 
others would Lave dredged had we not. The blue fingen of the 
men cracked and swelled with washing ihzirp shingle in ibe 
sieves till they could hardly pick out jewels, and I knew what il 
was to be wet through and chilled through for * week on end 
During a momentary brightening oi the sky we sank pits out¬ 
side the pedestal and there too found foundations of walls ear¬ 
lier than our predecessors bad found, and fragments of fine Io¬ 
nian things lying among them. Then down again came the 
delugp to Oood the pits. For eight Jays- we fought the wtiatfier* 
replacing the wurti-out and sick with eager vdmaieera Each 
morning the water bad risen above its morning level of die day 
before* and at last it targan to well up faster than wc cmikl bate, 
f lu- tiling of winter had come in earnest, and we must await 
tpiing. The hole winch we had made in the pedestal was choked 
again with blocks too heavy for furtive marauders to drag uui 
so long as water lay deep around' and before the middle of De¬ 
cember I had gone to Cons ton liixjplc carrying mote than tuff & 
thousand jewel*. Whatsoever of the goddess's treasure might be 
burled still was left to the keeping of watchmen and the flood, 
Hie waters guarded their trust That winter b yet remembered 
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in Anatolia far its mins and the fev ers wliich fallowed. When I 
returned to the site near the end of March. I looked out over a 
lake below whose unruffled surface the pedestal lay drowned too 
deep far anyone but a diver to rob its core, and its upper stones, 
said the Ephesians, would not emerge tilt late summer. What 
was to be dune? The water could not be drained out of that 
great hollow, which lies many feet below the general level of 
die plain and family higher titan the surface d the distant *ea T 
except hy the help of a very powerful steam pump, 1 left a con¬ 
tractor to clear away the upper part of Woods great rubbish 
heaps, which still blocked the two ends of the site, and went 
bock to Smyrna. 

To make a long story short an engine and pump were tent by 
the Ottoman Railway Company and dragged to the edge of Our 
pit ttiroo weeks later; and after WC had cut a passage seaward 
for the strong stream which its twelve-inch pipe would disgorge, 
it wai set to work to lower die lake, Bni we were only ji! the 
beginning of difficulties. The upper waters were sucked lip in a 
few hours; but the drainage of the lower levels, which were 
dammed by deep and massive foundation walls, could not be 
collected fast enough to keep the great pipe free of air, and 
imchokfd hy mud. If the engine stopped, the waters ceased to 
Bow towards it* and in die lap^o uf a night the pond would rise 
nearly as high again as at the first There was nothing for it but 
to spend many day? in cutting ll network of channels through die 
foundations and in deepening the pool below the pipe hy binding 
out great rubble blocks which hud been bedded down Ijy the 
builders of the latest temple. The men, who had to wade to then- 
middles under u hot sun, fell sick of fevers, and I myself begun 
to fed none too well On the last day of April I took to my bed, 
and after fighting my malady for a week went down to Smyrna 
in high fever and was put to bed in ihe Seamen's Hospital for 
another ten days. Thus it was not fall May was half gout* that* with 
drainage channel? dug, the centra] area of the temple fenced 
against inflow, and a second and simlleT pomp rigged over the 
treasure-^pot* we could hunt again for jewels. 

They appeared one after another in the sieves just us they 
had done five months before; and when the dean bottom sand 
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ta(l hi wn scraped out ol Ike foul comers of the pedestal, we 
tad added nearly five hundred trinkets. But now l cared for 
none of these things Thu lever tmd left me unstrung, and I 
Inn god for nothing but the moment when 1 might < crape DittniA 
mod off mv feet for the Inst time Every evening l hoped Again* t 
hope that the lode would be exhausted next day* I have never 
struck such a vein of hick, and never liked my luck less. Hie 
site, it must be allowed, was ao place lor □ hardly convalescent 
man Hie end of May approached. Each noon the sun beat more 
fiercely Into our windless hollow, and the flood, which was 
sucked out by ihv great pump each morning, left tracts of slowly 
drying slime and strunded water-beasts withering and stinking 
among rotten weeds. One could not watch the workmen without 
wading and mud-larking and groping in that fetid ooze. Every 
page of my diary breathes utter disgust of it and yearning for a 
cleaner, sweeter life. For all I cared. Science and iJuty might go 
to thtf wdj; and thither I had sent them and myself as well but 
Fur shame uf old Gregiiri and hb told, unsleeping eye. He had 
dug » dozen sites with me, and never yet stopped short of the 
bottom or refused to follow a likely lead Was I going to tempt 
him now? 

I did not. I held out, even to the dog days. Before the pedestal 
was exhausted we had begun to probe the mud about it, and 
there find ruins of three small shrines, one below the other, and 
many precious broken thing* in the slimy bottom of the lowest 
and earliest. These were rarely jewels and articles of personal 
wear like those dial made up the Pedestal Treasure, but chiefly 
things used in worship, and fragments of votive offerings, The*e 
bad not been hidden of set purpose where we found them, but 
were lost and forgotten things, sucked into the bottom ooze, or 
trodden under foot in some wild hour of min or sack. Since the 
earliest shrine on the site must be supposed founded not later 
than 700 B.ti, It may well he we dredged from its nether slime 
treasures unseen since the sanctuary was violated by a rude 
Cimmerian hordr in die reign of Ardys II. of Lydia. That these 
objects belonged tn much the samp period as the Pedestal Treas¬ 
ure. the artistic character of many twit* witness: that, like that 
Treasure* they were pf earlier date than the second of tbe three 
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primitive shrines wai proved by out finding certain nf them 
bedded under iU surviving foundation*. lit one ease only did we 
seem to light on anything buried with intention. This was a little 
jar, $H upright in an angle of the lowest foundations and once 
sealed with a covering, whose binding-curd stilt dung to the 
day. My men were no longer in their first innocence, and dealers 
in contra bund wailed at noon and night to tempt them, lie who 
firs! sighted this. jar. as he was temping dime into his basket* 
looked stealthily about him; but I was at his back, poor fellow, 
reuriy to lift his prize myself, and I see iiis sad eyes still as nine¬ 
teen rfcctxum coins of the earliest mintage of Lydia fell out of 
his pot. 

We got statuettes, whole or broken, by the score, whether in 
ivwr\ priceless treasures these of early ton on art—or in bronze, 
nr in iemi-cotta r or even in wood. We got vessels in ivory and 
vessels tn day. We got much gold and dcctmm, which lutd lieen 
u-ml for casing or adorning tilling* decayed: we got some silver, 
md t be*! prize of all. a plate engraved on both faces, in the old¬ 
est ionic character, with a record of contributions towards a 
rebuilding of the shrine. We got many another object, broken ur 
imperfect, but not less precious, in crystal and paste and amber 
and bronze. In sum. w hen all the ground had been searched, we 
had recovered from the treasures of the first House of Artemis 
m the Ephesian plain hard on three thousand objects, one with 
anoLLer and greater with les^ 1 look them all to Constantinople, 
45 hunmii hound, for we had subscribed to die Ottoman Law 
and made no bargain with the Turk, Rut in return fur our good 
faith, all the objects were suffered to go fur a season to England 
to he ordered and studied, I wanted nothing less than to see 
them again when t left St umbo!, and nothing more than to keep 
them forever in London, when, a year later* ihw had to return. 
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The interest aroused bv ScHiemann + s discoveries at Mycenae led 
to the espinratirm of Other sites on the Greek mainland and 
firmly established the importance and brilliance of the civttiziit- 
tim that Sourished at Mycenae scme eight hundred years be¬ 
fore the classical Greek epoch. But like any fruitful advance in 
human knowledge, the recovery of the Mycenaean age raised at 
least as maty questions as it answered. Was this earliest dvilUa- 
lion on European soil Greek? Was it entirely indigenous, or was 
it related lo anv of the earlier civilizations outside Europe? And 
If so, liow and when did these influence take effect? Were there 
perhaps intermediaries or direct antecedents closer to Greece 
w ? ho helped to plant civilization thi^re? Cultural manifestations 
as vigorous, differentiated, and apparently full-grown from iht* 
start as those of the Mycenaean* could not have evolved sud¬ 
denly and in a vacuum. The problem, then, was not so much 
to prove Homer right, a$ SehiiemaM wished to do, ns to trace 
the origins of this advanced civilization and see whether it 
could be sIiowti to liave had anv contacts with the Near East— 
either directly or I trough a missing link—which would explain 
its development. 

Inc visibly, attention turned to Crete, which is roughly equi¬ 
distant tram the Fclopmtncsus and Asia Minor- By this time 
vague tradition* und legends were recognized as representing 
folk memory* based on historical facts, no matter how adorned 
and modi Red: and so, all kinds of affusions in Greek literature 
and nivtbology came to mind. White there is no evidence that 
the grident Creeks entertained any strong belief in a brilliant 
Bronze Age civilization preceding them, references to Crete are 
not lacking For instance. Mount Ida in the isLinds center was 
considered t» he the birthplace of mighty Zeus himself. And 
then there wns fabulous King Minos of Crete, a wise lawgiver 
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and a mighty builder for whom the Juventor-engroetT Daedalus 
designed the labyrinth to house the human-bodied, bull-liea ded 
Minotmir. TIk- annual dispatch of seven Greek youth* and sewn 
maidens to satisfy the anthropophagous appetite of the monster 
—a form of tribute that ended when the Athenian hero Theseus 
slew the Minotaur with the guileful aid of Ariadne—seems to 
imply Cretan hegemony over the mainland, an inference con¬ 
firmed by Thucydides* discussion of the Cretan maritime empire 
in the eastern Mediterranean: "Minor is the earliest rider we 
know of who possessed a fleet and controlled most of what are 
DOW Greek waters* He ruled tin- Cyclades* and was thr first col¬ 
onizer pf must of them, installing Ills own sons as governors. In 
all probability, he cleared the sea of pirates, so far as he could* 
to secure bis own revenues." Herodotus reports that Greeks from 
the mainland and the islands were enlisted by force as rowers 
on Cretan galleys* And the Iliad mentioned Cretan warriors— 
undoubtedly of a later date, when Cretans n^> longer had con¬ 
trol over the Aegean inlands—who iiad joined Agamemnon's host 
in tin Achaean siege of Troy. Finally, there wa* .1 memorable 
passage in the Odyssey: "Out in the dark blue there, Ite* a 
land cal! d Crete a rich and lovely land, washed by the waves 
on ever)’ side, densely peopled and boasting ninety cities. . 
One of the ninety towns is a great city called Knossos* and there, 
for nine years* fQng Minot tided and enjoyed (be friendship of 
almighty Zeus " 

£0 avid mi admirer of the Greek epics as Heinrich Sdiltemarm 
could not afford to by pass Crete on his search for Homeric site* 
from SidJy to th^ Bosporus. Sn 1878 he negotiated for the pur¬ 
chase of a site at Kcphala. where a native Cretan^ fittingly called 
Minos Kalpkairinos. had sunk some shafts and identified the 
rite as ancient Knossos. But Schlietrumn's plans came to nothing,, 
because j j! the excessive demands of live ]ol jJ Moslem land- 
owm r Political disturbance on the Island alter SddlemaiiiJS 
death, in 1890, delayed systematic excavation until 1898. when 
Turkish rule ended In 1S99 Arthur Evans succeeded in buying 
the Kephala rite and started his esca vat inns. It \m been said 
that "No archaeologist has ever been granted the opportunity of 
revealing in its entirety a civilization the very existence of which 
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was hardly suspected before the excavations began ... no ar¬ 
chaeological venture had been so richly rewarded, no enterprise 
so hill of siirpn&cs and so generous of results,* 

To the HomeriC'Mycenaeaii age recovered by Schliemann, 
Evans tow added a richer, mon- original, and far older phase, 
which came to an end when Mycenae had just become estab¬ 
lished and which stood in a virtually parental relationship to the 
latter, The dawn of European history wjls pushed back another 
1500 years as there rme from the nibble of Crete a civilisation 
that Evans t illed ^Minoaii." it was n civilination that dazzled by 
its artistic refinement naturalism, vivacity 1 , urbanity', and material 
comfort. Unlike the sombtir* forbiddingly monumental buildings 
of Mesopotamia and Egypt, the architecture of Minos was de¬ 
signed to human dimensions. Apparently this civilization was 
ft Mi vaicd out to the glory of rapacious and unfathomable gods 
or of despotic rulers, but to the joy of living. Here, it wiu fell, 
tht secular .spirit of the West pulsated for the first lime. Visitors 
of the excavated place were struck by Hie beauty of its archi* 
lecture and the gayness of its wall decorations. Those buildings, 
with their elaborate drainage systems, were planned for easy 
living. 

Arthur Evaas did not go to Crete as a philhdkra with Homer 
as hi* guide, in fact, classical Greece bored him. But in the 
course of his frequent visits to the Balkans, he hud drifted down 
to the Mycenaean sites and visited Schhcmtmn, an acquaintance 
of Evans 1 father, a wealthy industrialist and prominent student 
of the European palaeolithic and neolithic ages. Mycenaean civ* 
iLizaUnu excited the younger Evans* Interest—be Felt that It com¬ 
pared favorably with dial of classical Greece—and decided to 
study c! thoroughly. He shrugged off Schlirmaim^ scntimenlaT 
literary theories and, as might have been expected nf a man 
trained to the scientific study of antiquity from childhood vet 
about metliidicallv to find out the extent and sources of this 
splendid European Bronze Age civilization. Particularly, it 
seemed inconceivable to him that the sophisticated Mpccimeara 
could have carried on without any writing* 

The first clue to writing of the Myccnaem eta came in iSSq, 
when Evans, who had been Keeper of Ihc Aslimulean Museum 
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in Oxford sin ce 1SS4. was sent 4 cuniiu* four-sided, early Greet 
seoktone engraved with hieroglyphic- Uke symbols. Evan $ made 
\m fust trip to Crete in search of such scab, for he find found 
that ultimately they all came from the Sites of ancient cities on 
the bland. He traveled all over the blanch still wit!tout any in* 
tendon of excavating there. He had now come to believe that 
Crete was the cultural bridge between the Near East, especially 
Egypt* ami Europe and thought the Cretan hieroglyphic script 
might be evidence of Egyptian influence. (Earlier lu? had con¬ 
sidered the possibility that the so-called Kcftiu. who appeared ns 
alien invaders on Egyptian reliefs, were Aegean people.) His 
primary' interest, however* remained the minute pictugraphie 
symbols engraved on seals, and in 1893 he announced his find¬ 
ings to the Hellenic Society, Three years later lie wrote a more 
extensive paper. Cretan Pict&graphi md Prae-Phaenickm Script 
Evans was a man of substantial means, and. Anally* to solve the 
riddle of the Cretan script—perhaps to find longer texts and 
archives^ if not the most coveted of all amhucological objects, a 
bilingual—lie bought tUe Ktphaia-Knossai site, He began dig¬ 
ging in 1899, and from the beginning the excavations were ex¬ 
tremely successful A little below the surface a vast palace was 
found that had been built by a highly advanced, previously un¬ 
known civilization. Many of the objects that Evans uncovered 
in year-by-year digs—wonderful murals with "bullfight" scenes, 
statuette, bronzes* ivories, faiences. jswdty, and vases—were un¬ 
surpassed in splendor and wonderfully modem in spirit. Evauft 
also found a considerable number of written records. These he 
classified according to their types of writing into tiiree dillerent 
scripts that had apparently succeeded each other* a Cretan 
hieroglyphic anti the cursive Linear A and linear U. Evans* 
greatest ambition was to find a key to ME noon writing, but he 
made comparatively little progress. Of a planned two-volume 
work; Script# Mtnoo, he published the first volume tn 1909, 
which surveyed and analyzed the various Cretan inscrip bam. The 
second volume, which, together with additional material, was to 
include translations of the texts in the first, was not published 
until 195a. At that time Sir John Myres assembled a second 
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volume from Evans" eilemrive notes, but there were still do trans¬ 
lations, 

Evans was more successful in establishing the chronology of 
the Muwun Age, by erossdating Egyptian artifacts according to 
Perrie s method Me was able to distinguish three main periods 
-Early, Middle, and Late Minran. with three subdivision* for 
each—and to synchronize them with dM in ancient Egyptian his¬ 
tory. With 5flme qualifications and adjustments* Evans scheme 
lias, on lhe whole, remained valid. He also proposed a corre¬ 
sponding scale for the mainland ! Hcllodic) and the islands 
[Cyckdic). A* for the ethnic background oF ancient Crete. 
Evans Sudd tfuit it had been settled by people of Anatolian 
stock in the neolithic age; but lie was certain that the Miuoan* 
principal cullitrai impulse had come from northern Egypt, prob^ 
nbl v around die beginning of dynastic times, 

T here was great excitement fn Igor when Evans published the 
gist of hh discoveries in an article Ip Th: Mwithin Reviitw. and 
Evans" scholarship and archaeological competence could not be 
i[ue$tioned, a* ScWiemann's had been, {In kier years, however* 
Eians' recoratnictinn of Cretan buildings end rest oration of 
frescoes and artifacts * which he paid for out of his own fortune, 
have been criticized as a "concrete Crete/') 

Outstamlimg work in Cretan wchaeology has been carried out 
bv other scientists For instance, FredericO fhilhherr, the Italian 
excavator of Fhuesto? and Hftgia Trunk, appeared on the Cretan 
scent 1 even earlier than Evans; two Americans, Harriet Boyd- 
Hawes and Richard B. -Seager, unearthed Gournk; tire Cretans 
themselves discovered a palace at TyliWtti R&d the French made 
an important contribution at Malik But Evans is mainly respon¬ 
sible for the resurrection nf Minoan civilization. 

He continued his excavations at KnossOtf for many years, nrn 
building a permanent home there, the Villa Ariadne In Crete 
and in England he labored on his major work. The P al&c? of 
Minot, a umk nf 3.000 pages which he completel m 19:15. Evans 
mantle fell on j U S. Femllvbury, who was killed fighting with 
the Creek guerrillas against the German invader* in W orld Wm 
II Sir Arthur himself died in England in m% t three days aftei 
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his ninetieth birthday. The Villa Ariadne had full™ into German 
hands and become their command headquarters. 


The Palace of Minos 
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Less tkas a generation back ilia origin of Greek civilisation, 
and with it the sources of all great culture that has ever been, 
were wrapped in an impenetrable mist 'That indent world was 
still girt round within its narrow confines by the circling "Stream 
of Ocean." Was there anything beyond? The fabled kinp and 
heroes of the Homeric Age, with their palaces and stronghold*, 
were they aught after ail, but more or ks$ humanised sun- 
myths? 

One man had faith, accompanied by worts* and in Dr- Sehlie- 
mann the science of classical antiquity found its Columbus* 
Armed with the ypade be brought to light from beneath the 
imunds of ages a real Troy; nfc Tiryns and Mycenae he bid bare 
the paber-and the tombs and treasures of Homeric Kings. A new 
world opened to investigation, and the discoveries of its first 
explorer were followed up successfully by Dr. Tsountas and 
Others on Greek soil. The eyes ol observers were opened, and 
the traces of this prehistoric civilisation begun to make their ap¬ 
pearance hr beyond thd limits of Greece itself. From Cyprus 
and Palestine to Sicily and Southern Italy, and even to the coasts 
of Spain. the colonial and industrial enterprise of the “Myoc- 
mmstt* has left its mark throughout the Mediterranean basin* 
Professor Petrie's researches in Egypt have conclusively shown 
that as early at toast as the dose of the Middle Kingdom, or, 
approximately speaking, the beginning of the Second Millennium 

Fntm KvMit ’“The PaLia? trf MbiOi," Th* .ifoRfMy B*vicw, U, No, 3 
(Marti* * 901 ). Kcpriaiad by permission of the e*tcu±oi* of liw cstaie cf 
Sir Arthur Eymiu. 
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b.c t imported Aegean vases were finding their way into tlie 
Nile valley. By the great days of the XVlilih Dynasty, in the «*■ 
ttitmlli and succeeding contones s c. tills intercourse was of such 
a kind that Mycenaean art, now in its full maturity of bloom, 
was reacting on that of the contemporary Pharaolts and infusing 
a living European element into the oiil conventional sty It o 
the land of die Pyramids and the Sphinx, 

But the picture was still very incomplete. Nay, it might even 
be said that its central figure was not yet filled in. In all these 
excavations and researches the very Lind to which Rodent tradi¬ 
tion unanimously pointed as the cradle of Creek civilisation had 
been left out of count. To adapt the words applied by Gelon to 
slighted Sicily and Syracuse, The spring was wanting from the 
year" of that earlier Hellas. Yet Crete, die central isliind-a half¬ 
way house between three Continent*—flanked by the great 
Libyan promontory and linked hv smaller island stepping stones 
tn the Pcloponnese and the mainland of Anatolia, was called 
upon hv Nature to play a lending part in the development of the 
early Aegean culture. 

Here, in his royal dty of Knosswi, ruled Minos, or whatever 
historic personage is covered hv that name, and founded the 
first sea empire of Greece, extending his dominion far and wide 
over the Aegean isles and. coast-lands. Athens paid to him its 
human tribute of youth and maidens, His colonial plantations es* 
tended east and west along the Mediterranean basin till Cara 
worshipped the Cretan Zeus and a Minoan dty rose in Western 
Sicily. But it is as the first lawgiver of Greece that he achieved 
his greatest renown, and the Code of Minos became the source 
of oil later legislation. As the wise miff and inspired lawgiver 
there is something altogether biblical In his legendary character. 
He is the Cretan Moses, who every nine years repaired to the 
Cave of Zeus, whether on the Cretan ftla or on Dicta, and re¬ 
ceived from the Cod of the Mountain I he laws for Ms people. 
Like Abraham he is described as the 'friend of God- Nay. in 
some accounts, the mythical being uf Minos has a tendency to 
blend with that of his native Zeus, 

This Cretan Zeus, die Cod of the Mountain, whose animal fig¬ 
ure was the bull and whose symbol was the double are had in- 
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tked himself a human side which distinguishes him from his 
more ethereal namesake of classical Greece. In the great Cave of 
Meant Dicta, whose inmost shrine, adorned with natural pil¬ 
lars of gleaming stalactite* leads deep down la the waters of on 
umiavigatcd pooh Zeus himself was s;tid to Jmve been horn end 
fed with honey and goats iniilt by the nymph Aim I theta. On die 
conical height immediately above the site of Minos" City-now 
known as Mount Jufctas—and still surrounded by a Cydop an vtv- 
dosure, was pointed out his tomb. Classical Greece scoffed at 
this primitive k-gvnd. and far this particular reason, first gave 
currency to the proverb ilisii "the Cretans are always liars." St. 
Paul, too, adopted this hard saying, but in Crete itself tlie new 
religion, which here, as elsewhere* so eagerly availed itself of 
what might aid its own propaganda in existing belief, seems to 
have dealt more gently with the scenes of the lowly birth and 
Holy Sepulchre of a mortal Cod, On I he height of Juicing, on the 
pe.crtii of Dicta, which overlooked, one the birth-place < the other 
the temple of the Cretan Zeus, pious hand's Iujvc built chapels, 
the scenes of annual pilgrimage, dedicated to A&henidf Christos, 
the Lord Chrtrt. In his shrine at Gaza the Minoan Zeus had 
already hi Pagan days received, the distinguishing epithet of 
Wtarhas* "the Lord"' in its Syrian form 

If Minos was the first Lawgiver, his craftsman Daedalus was the 
first traditional founder of what may be called a *sdinol of art. 1 " 
Man) r were the fabled works wrought by them for Kjiie Minos, 
some gruesome, like the brass man Tabs. In Kmwsos, die royal 
city, he bnitt ike dancing ground* or “Chorus," of Ariadne* and 
dje famous Ubvrinth. In Its inmost maze dwelt the Minotaur, or 
BuD of Minos, fed daily with human victims, till such time as 
Theseus, guided by Ariadne's ball of thread, penetrated to its 
lair, and p after slaying die monster* rescued the captive youths 
and maidens. Such, at feast, was the Athenian tale, A more 
prosaic tradition saw in tlie Labyrinth u building of rrumv pus- 
sages, the idea of which Daedalus had taken from the great Egyp- 
dim mortuary temple on the shores of LaW Mncris, to which 
the Greeks gave the same name: and recent philological research 
has derived the name Itself from the bikryj, or double axe F the 
emblem u£ the Cretan and Oman Zeus. 
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Mythological spccuktion bs seen In the lo use the 

word* of a I tamed German*, ~a thing of belief uml fancy, an 
image of the starry heaven with it* infinitely winding pa Hu. 
in which, nevertheless, the nm and moon so surely move about" 
We shah see that the spade lu* supplied 4 simpler solution. 

When one calls to mind these converging lines of ancient 
tradition it becomes impossible not to fed that, without Crete, 
"the spring is taken away" indeed from the Mycenaean world* 
Great as were the results obtained hv exploration on the sites 
of lMs ancient culture on the Greek mi inland and elsewhere, 
there was still a venw oi incompleteness. In nothing was Lius 
more striking than in the absence of any written} document A 
few signs had. indeed, been found on a va.u -h.uidh-. but these 
were set aside as mere ignorant copies of Hittilr or Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, in the volume of hb monumental work which deals 
with Mycenaean art, M. Ferret was reduced to the conclusion 
that "as at present advised, we can continue to affirm that, tor 
the whole uf this period, neither In Pdoponoesc nor in Central 
Greece, no tnort upon the buildings nor tipcm the thousand- 
atid-om objects nf domestic use and Invun that have com? forth 
from the tombs, has anything been discovered that resembles 
any form of writing:* 

But was this, indeed, the last word of scientific coloration? 
Was it possible that a people so advanced in other respects— 
standing in such intimate relation* with Egypt and the Syrian 
lands where some form of writing had been an almost imrm> 
morial possesion-should have been absolutely wanting in ibis 
most essential element of civilisation? I could not believe it. 
Once more ones thoughts turned to the land of Minos, and the 
qtittrtton Irresistibly suggested itself-was that early heritage of 
fl*ed laws compatible with a complete ignorance of the art nF 
writing? An abiding tradition of the Cretans themselves* pre^ 
served by Diodom*. shows that they were better informed. The 
Phoenicians, tbev said, had not invented letters, they had simply 
changed Lheir fanm—m other words, they had only improved on 
an existing syjstem. 

lt b now seven [eleven?] years since a piece of evidence came 
Into my baud* which wtmt far to show that Jong before the days 
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Ot the introduction of th r Fha-emcmn alphabet, us adopted by the 
later G«ihi the Cretans were, in fad, possessed of a system of 
writing- While hunting <3tit undent engraved stones at Allien* I 
came tipcin some three- and four-sided seab showing nn each of 
(heir faces groups of hieroglyphic and Linear signs distinct from 
the Egyptian and Hit tile, but evidently representing some form of 
script. On inquiry I Icjirnt that these seals liftd been found in 
Crete. A due was in my hmwfc T and like Theseus. I resolved to 
follow it r if possible to the inmost recesses of the Labyrinth. 
Thai the source and centre of the great Mycenaean civilisation 
remained to be unearthed on Cretan soil ! hud never doubted, 
but the prospect now opened on finally discovering Its written 
records. 

From i%4 onwards 1 undertook a series of campaigns of ex¬ 
ploration chiefly in Central and Eastern Crete. Tit nil directions 
fresh evidence continually came to light, Cyclopean ruins of 
cities and strongholds, beehive tombs, vases, votive bronzes* ex¬ 
quisitely engraved gcms T amply demonstrating that In fact the 
grt-at day* of that Island stray” lay far behind the historic pe¬ 
riod. From the Myriemeau sites of Crete I obtained a whole 
series of inscribed scab, such as I had first noticed at Athens, 
showing the existence of am entire system el hieroglyphic ot 
quasi-pictorial writing, with here and there signs of the ci>ev 
istewc of more linear forms. From the great Cave of Mount 
Dicta—the birth-pljici: of Zeus—the votive deposits of w hich have 
nou been thoroughly explored by Mr, Hogarth, I procured a 
stone Libation Table inscribed with a dedication of several char* 
meters in the early Cretin script. But for mure exhaustive vx- 
cuvittion my eyes were fixed oa some mined walls, the great 
gypsum blocks of which were engraved with curious symbolic 
characters, that downed the southern slope of a hill known as 
Kephak, overlooking the ancient site of Knossos, the City 1 °f 
Minos. Tlicy were evidently part of a kr^e prehistoric build¬ 
ing- Might one not uncover here the palace of King Minos, per¬ 
haps even the mysterious Labyrinth itself? 

These blocks had already unrated the attention of Sdillemann 
and others, hut the difficulties rained by the native proprietors 
luid debated all efloTts at scientific exploration. In 1S95 L sue- 
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ceeded in acquiring a quarter of the site bom one of the joint 
owners. Bui the obstruction continued, and I was beset by dif¬ 
ficulties of a more serious kind The circumstances of the time 
were not favourable. The insurrection had broken out, half the 
villages in Crete were in ashes, and in the neighbouring town 
of Catidia die most fanatical part of the Muliomedan population 
were collected together from the whole of the island. The faith¬ 
ful Hcrakles, who was at that time my “guide, philosopher, and 
muleteer" was seized by the Tints and thrown into a loath- 
some dim geo n. from which he was with difficulty rescued. Soon 
afterwards the inevitable massacre toot plate, of which the nom¬ 
inal British "occupants" of Ciindb were m part themselves the 
victims. Then at ksf the sleeping lion wj 5 aroused. Under 
the guns of Admiral Nod the Turkish Commander evacuated the 
Coi'emment buildings at ten minutes' notice and shipped off the 
Sultan's troops. Crete once more was free. 

At the beginning oF this year 1 was at last able tp secure the 
remaining part of the site of Kcphah, and with the consent of 
Prince George* Govertimeirt at once set about die work of ci- 
caviifcm. 1 received iOtne pecuniary help from the recently 
started Cretan Exploration Fund, and was fortunate m securing 
the services of Mr, Dunam Mackenzie, who had done good work 
for the British School in Melos, to assist me in directing the 
works, From about eighty to one hundred and fifty men were 
employed in the excavation which continued till the heat and 
fevers of June put an end to it for this season. 

The result hw> been to uncover .1 large part of 1 vast pre¬ 
historic building—a palace with its numerous dependencies,, but 
0 palace on ji far larger scale than those of Tiiyns and Mycenae. 
About two acres of this has been unearthed, for by an extra- 
otdinary piece of good fortune the remains of walls began to 
appear only a foot or so, often Only a few inches, below the 
surface. Thft dw elling of prehistoric kings had been overwhelmed 
by a great catastrophe. Everywhere on the bill-top were traces 
of a mighty conflagration; burnt beams and dianed wooden col¬ 
umns toy within the rooms ond corridors. There was here no 
gradual decay. The civilisation represented on this spot had been 
cut short in die fulness of its bloom Nothing Liter than remains 
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of tbo good Myjnwwati period was found over the whole site/, 
Nothing nfn so late *t> the hsl period illustrahd In the remains 
of Mycenae itself, From the day of destruction to litis the site 
has been left entirely desolate, For three thousand years or man. 1 
not a tree seems to have been planted Itere; over a part of the 
area not even a ploughshare had passed. Ai the time of the great 
overthrow, &o doubt, the place had b*x:n methodically plun¬ 
dered for metaJ objects, and the fallen tl/'hris in the rooms and 
passages turned Over and ransacked for ptedious boot) 1 . Here and 
tfnjc a local Bey or peasant had grubbed for stone slabs to sup¬ 
ply his yard Or threshing-floor. But the part)- waifs of clay and 
plaster still stood intact, with the fresco p amt mg on them still 
in many cases perfectly preserved at a few Inch es depth from 
the surface, a clear proof of how severely the situ bad been let 
abac for these long centimes. 

Who were the destroyers? Perhaps tiir fbrian invaders who 
seem to have ovtsmtit the iit^nd about the eleventh or twelfth 
century before our era. More probably, still earlier invading 
swanns from the mainland of Greece, The Palace itself had a 
long antecedent history and them are frequent traces of re¬ 
modelling. Its early dements may go back a thousand v cars be¬ 
fore its final overthrow, since. In Uie great Eastern Court, was 
found the lower part of an Egyptian seated figure of djorite, 
with a triple inscription, showing rhat it dates bad to the close 
of the XHth or the beginning of the Xllllh Dynasty of Egypt: 
in other words approximately to 2000 b,cl But below the founda¬ 
tion of the later budding, mid covering the whole hflL are the 
remains of a primitive settlement of still greater antiquity, be¬ 
longing to the insular Stone Age r In parts this "Neolithic -1 de¬ 
posit was over twenty-four feet thick, everywhere full of stone 
axes, knives of volcanic glass, dark polished and incised pottery, 
and primitive images such os those found fay ScltHemium in the 
lowest strata of Troy. 

The outer walls of the Palace wwe supported on huge gyp 
wm blocks, but there was no sign of sn elaborate system of for¬ 
tification such as at Tiryns and Mycenae. The reason of this is 
nnt far to seeL Why is Paris strongly fortified, while London is 
practically on open town? The city of Mioo^ it must b. rernem- 
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bcrcd, was the centre of a great xea^powet* and it was (0 
“vvomhii walk* (hut its mlm must have put tltidr tmst. The 
mighty blocks of the Palace show* indeed, that it was not for 
want of engineering power ihnE the akrnpolis of Knns'ios re¬ 
mained unfortified, But in truth Mycenaean might was here at 
home. At tbym and Mycenae itself it felt it$df tlireatened by 
warlike Continenml neighbours It was not till the mainland foes 
were masters of tbc sea that they could have forced on entry 
into the House of Minos, Then* indeed, ft was an easy task, In 
the Gave of Zeus on Mount Ida was found a large brooch (or 
fibula) belonging to the race of northern invaders, on one side 
of which a war galley is significantly engraved. 

The Palace was entered on flic south-west side by a portico 
and double doorway opening from a spacious paved court. 
Flanking the portico were remains of a great fresco of a bull, 
and on the walls of the eunridor loading from ft were rtd] pre¬ 
served the lower part of a procession of painted lib-size figures 
in ibe centre of which w as a female personage, probably a queen* 
in magnificent apparel This corridor seems to have led round 
to a gnt:;U southern porch or Prvpijfoeum with double cobmuts, 
the walls of which were originally decorated with figures in the 
some style. Along nearly the whole length of the building ran a 
spacious paved corridor* lined by a long row of fine stone door¬ 
ways, giving access to a succession of magazines. On the floor of 
these magazines huge store jars were still standing, large enough 
to have contained the "forty thicvesT* One of these jars, eon tamed 
in a small separ.ilc cliamlxr, was nearly five feet in height 

Hurt? occurred one of the most curious disco verier of the whole 
excavation. Under the closely compacted pavement of one of 
these magazines, upon which the huge jars stood, there were 
built in, between solid piles of masonry, double tiers of stone 
cists lined with lead- OnJv u few were opened and they proved 
to be empty, but there enn be little doubt that they were con¬ 
structed for the deposit oF treasure. Whoever destroyed and 
plundered the Pubic* Imd failed to discover these receptacles* so 
that when more come to be explored there Is some real hope of 
Ending buried hoards. 

On the east side of the Palace opened si still larger paved 
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court. approached by broad steps from another principal en- 
trance to the North. From this court access was given by an 
ante-room to wlmt was certainly the must inter eating chamber 
of the whole building, almost as perfectly preserved-!though 
some twelve centuries older—as anything {mind beneath the vol¬ 
canic ash of Pompeii or the lava of Herculaneum, Already a feu 1 
Inches below the surface fresldy preserved fresco began to ap¬ 
pear, W*lb were shortly uncovered decorated with flowering 
plants and running water, while on each side of the doorway nt 
a smalt iimST room stood guardian griffins with peacocks plumes 
In die same flowery landscape. Round tire walls ran low stone 
benches, and between these on the north ride, separated by fl 
small interval and raised an a stone base, rose a gypsum throne 
with a high back, and originally coloured with decorative de¬ 
signs, Its lower part was adorned with a curiously carved ardi^ 
with crocheted mouldings, showing an extraordinary aniidpa- 
tion of some most characteristic features of Gothic architecture, 
Opposite the throne was a finely wrought tank of gypsum slabs 
—a feature borrowed perhaps from an Egyptian pdace^ap- 
proacbed by a descending flight of step*. and originally sur¬ 
mounted by eypniS'Wttod columns supporting a kind of imph- 
vium. Here truly w« die council chamber of a Mycenaean King 
ut Sovereign Lady. It may tie said lo-duy that the youngest of 
European rulers has in his dominions the oldest throne in Eu¬ 
rope. 

The frescoes discovered on the Palace site constitute a new 
epoch in the history of painting. Little, indeed, of the kind even 
of classical Greek antiquity liaV been hitherto known earlier .'it 
least than the Pompeian series. The first find of this kind marks 
a rethlettcr day in the story of the excavation* In carefully un¬ 
covering the earth and dfibrif in a passage at the back of the 
southern PropyUeum there came to light two large fragments of 
what prosed to bo the upper part of a youth bearing a gold- 
mounted silver cup The robe is decorated with a beautiful 
quatre-foil pattern, ,1 silver ornament appears in front of the ear, 
and stiver rings on the arms and neck. iMmt is specially inter¬ 
esting among the ornaments is an agate gem on the left wrist, 
thus illustrating the manner of wearing the beautifully engmved 
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signets of uliich many clay impressions were found in the Fa1- 
ace. 

The culmtrs were almost brilliant as when hid denvn over 
three Oionsjhd years before, For the first time the true por¬ 
traiture of a man of this mysterious Mycenaean race rises before 
uv The flesh tint, following perhaps m Egyptian precedent, is 
of a deep reddish-brown. The limbs an* finely moulded, though 
the waist, as usual in Mycenaean fashions, is tightly drawn in by 
j Silvern mounted girdle, giving great relief to the hips, Tlie pro¬ 
file of the luce is pure and almost classically Greek This, with 
the dark curly hair and liigh brachyeepludie head, recalls an 
indigenous type well represented still in the gbd of Ida and 
the White Mountains—a type which brings with it many remi- 
ntecenees from die Albanian highlands and the neighbouring re¬ 
gions of Montenegro and Herzegovina, The lips are somewhat 
full, but the physiognomy has certainly no Semitic casL The 
profile rendering of the eye shows an advance in human por¬ 
traiture foreign to Egyptian art. and only achieved bv the artists 
of classical Greece in the early fine-art period of the fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c— after some eight centuries, that is F of barbaric deca¬ 
dence mul slow revival. 

Them was something very impressive in this visiion of brilliant 
youth and of male beauty, recalled after so long an interval to 
our upper air from what had been till yesterday a forgotten 
world, Even our untutored Cretan workmen felt the spell and 
fascination. They, indeed* regarded the discovery of such a 
painting in the bosom of die earth as nothing less than mirac- 
uknis h and saw in it the ‘■Icon* of a Saint! The removal of the 
fresco required a dcUrute and laborious process of underplaster- 
ing, which necessitated tls being watched at night, and old 
Maoolis, one of the most trustworthy of our gang* was bold off for 
the purpose, Someliow or other he fell asleep, hut the wrathful 
Saint appeared to him in a dream. Waking with a start* he wus 
conscious of a mysterious presence the animak round began to 
low and neigh, and "there were visions about": “(ovrdCti," he 
said, it* summing up his experiences nest morning* "the whole 
place spook*!* 

To die north of the Palace, in tome rooms that seetn to have 
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belonged to the womens quarter, frescoes were found in 30 en* 
tire I v novel mi rri.i t me style. Hew were ladles with white emu- 
pleriuns—due, we Oftty fancy, to the seclusion of tmrem tife— 
rffcoffrfjfcj, Hut with fashionable puffed sleeves and flounced 
gowTi^ find their hair as elaborately curled and fwise as if they 
Wtfrr fresh from 1 coiffeur* band* "M.iis," exclaimed a Fttnth 
Savant who honoured me with a vis.il. “ce soiit dm Parmenlicsr 

I hey were seated in groups engaged in animated cui 1 versa- 
tion, in the courts and gardens and on the balconies of ik palatial 
while in the wailed space:, byroad were large crowds 
of men arid bay * 4 ^rrw of them hurling javelins. In some cities 
both luxt-s wean? mtainmgted- These alternating Sctmes of Pence 
and War recall the subjects of Achilles* shield, and we have liere 
at the siime time 4 contemporary illustration of that populous.’ 
ness of the Cretan cities in the Homeric age which struck tlie 
mrngs nation of the bind Cer tain fragments of fresco bdaog to 
the still earlier period of Aegean art, which precedes the Myce- 
mean, well illustrated la another field by the elegant painted 
vases found by Mr. Hogarth in some private houses on this rite. 
A good idea of the refinement already reached in these earlier 
days of the Palace is given by the subject of one fresco frag¬ 
ment in thii; pro-Mycenaean" style—a boy, namely, in a field <jf 
while crocuses, some of which he Iloa gathered and Is placing 
In an □mumentid vase. 

V^r, valuable Architectural details were supplied toy the walls 
^nd buildings of some ul the miniature frescoes above described, 
in one place rose the fapute of a mud I temple with triple cells 
containing: sacred ptliiitis, and representing in u more adviincod 
fonti I lie arrangniieiit of the small golden shrines, with doves 
perched upon them, found by Sdilicmann In the shaft graves at 
Mycenae, Tins temple fresco has a peculiar interest, as showing 
the character of it good deal of the upper structure of the Palace 
itself, which has now pedsbed It must largely have consisted of 
clay and nibble walls, artfully concealed tmricr brilliantly 
painted plaster, and contained and uipporicd by a woodwork 
framing, Thr base of the si nail temple rests on the Siuge gypsum 
hhx:l‘- which form so cirmjpteuou* a feature in the existing re- 
mains, and belnw r the centra] opening is Inserted q frieze, re- 
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calling the alabaster reliefs of the palace hall of Tinms, with 
trigfypfas* the prototypes of the Done, and the half rosette* of 
th© "metopes'* Inlaid with blue enamel* the Kvtmos of Homer, 

A transition from pointing to sculpture was supplied by a 
great relief of a bull in Itard plaster, coloured with the natural 
tints, targe parts of which* mdudiog the bead, were found near 
the northern gate. It is unquestionably the finest plastic wort of 
the time that has come down to us, stronger and truer to life 
than any classical sculpture of the kintL 
Somewhat more conventional hut still showing great natural¬ 
istic power, is the marble bead of a lioness, made for the spout 
of a fountain. It too tmd beep originally tinted, and the eyes and 
nostrils inlaid with brightly coloured enamels. A part of a stone 
frieze, with findy undercut maettess, recalled similar fragments 
from Tiryns and Mycenae, but far surpasses them in execution. 

Vases of marble and other stone? abounded, some exquisitely 
carved- Among these was one cut out of alabaster in the shape 
of a great Triton shell, every coil and fold of which was accu¬ 
rately reproduced A porphyry lamp, supported ™ a qmitre-foil 
pillar, with a beautiful lotus capital, wdl illustrates the influence 
of an Egyptian model. But the model was here surpassed. 
Among the more curious arts, practised in prehistoric Kuos- 
sos, was that of miniature punting Oh the back of plaques of 
crystal. A galloping bull thus delineated on an azure back¬ 
ground is a little masterpiece in its way A small relief on a 
banded agate, representing a dagger in an omoffimtal sheath 
resting on an artistically folded bdb to a certain extent antici¬ 
pates by many centuries? the art of cameo carving, A series of 
clav seals was also discovered, exhibiting impressions of in- 
toglitw in die fine bold Mycenaam style; one of these, with two 
bulls, larger than any known signet gem of the kind, may well 
have been a royal seal. The subject* of some of these intaglios 
ihow the development of a surprisingly picturesque style of art. 
We see fish natmrnlMiealty grouped in u rot% pool a luirt be¬ 
side a water-brook m a mountain glen, and a grntlo p ahove which 
some small monkey-like creatures ure seen climbing the over* 
hanging crags* 

But manifold as were the objects of interest found within the 
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palace 0! Knussos, the atmoIng discovery -or. rather series of 
disCTvtales—r emrtim to toe laid, On the lari day of March, not 
tar below the surface of lb* ground, a little to the right of the 
sou I hem portico^ there turned up u day tablet of elongated 
shape, l>earing on it incised characters in a linear script, accom¬ 
panied by numeral signs. My hopes now ran high of finding en¬ 
tire deposits of clay archives* rind they were speedily realised 
Not far from the scene of the first discovery there came to light 
a day receptacle containing a hoard of tablets. In other d lum¬ 
bers occurred similar deposits, which had originally been stored 
in coffers of wood, clay, or gypsum. The tablets tliemselvtis are of 
various furtm, some fiat, elongated bars, from about % tn 7S 
belies in length, with wedged ike ends; others, larger and 
square r, ranging in size to small octavo. In one particular maga- 
rine tablets of a different kind were found—perforated bars, 
crescent and $eai!npdike "la bets,” with writing in the same 
hieroglyphic style as that on the seals found in Eastern Crete, 
But tl Jt= great mass, amounting to over a thousand inscriptions* 
Belonged to anoth^ and more advanced system with linear char- 
asrtfns, It was. in short, a highly developed form of script, with 
regular divisions between the words, and for elegance hardly 
surpassed by any later form of writing, 

A clue to die meaning of these clay records is in many cases 
Supplied by the addition of pictorial illustrations representing 
the objects concerned. Tims wc find human figures, per!taps 
slaves; chariots and horses; arms or implements and armour, such 
^ iXLS3 and cuirasses: houses or bams; ears of barley or other 
cereal: swine; varicHJA kinds of trees; and ,1 lon^-stamencd flower, 
evidently the saffron crocus, used for dyes. On some tablets ap¬ 
pear ingots, probably of bronze* followed by a balance (the 
Creek TfiAovrov), and figures which probably indicate their 
value in Mycenaean gold talents. The numerals attached to many 
of these objects show that we have to do with accounts referring 
to the royal stores and arsenals. 

Some tablets relate to ceramic vessels of various farms, many 
of them containing mark indicative of their contents. Others, 
still more interesting, show vases of metallic forms, and obviously 
relate to the royal treasures. It is a highly significant fact that the 
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most characteristic of these, such as a beaker like the famous 
gold cups found in the Vnplicio tomb near Sparta, a high-spouted 
ewer Urud old object, perhaps representing a certain weight of 
metal, in tike form of an oxs head* reel if— together with the in¬ 
gots with incurving sides among tire gold offerings in the humte 
of the tributary Aegean princes—oii Egyptian monument* d 
Thothme* Ill's time. These tributary chieftains, described as 
Kefs and People of the Isles of I he Sej, who have been already 
recognised as the representatives of the Mycenaean culture, re¬ 
call jn their dress and other particulars the Cretan youths, such 
os the Cupbearer above described, who take part in tilt profes¬ 
sional scenes on die palace frescoes. The appearanee Ln the rec¬ 
ords of the royal treasury at KnOSsO* of vessels of the same form 
as tfwe offered by them in Piiaraoh Is ifeelf a valuable bdica- 
lion thill some ni these clay archives! approximately go back to 
the fame period-in other words, to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century b.c. 

Other documents, in which oeilhcc ciphers nor pictorial il¬ 
lustrations arc to be found, may appeal even more deeply to the 
imagination The analogy of the more or less contemporary 
tablets, written m cuneiform script, found In the place of Tell- 
el-Amama f might lead us to eipect among them the letters 
from distant governors or diplomatic cones poodence. It is prob¬ 
able that some are contracts or public acts, which may give some 
actual formulas of hiinom legislation. There is. indeed, on at¬ 
mosphere of legal nicety, worthy of the House of Minos, in the 
way in which these day records were secured- The knots of string 
which, according to the ancient bullion, stood in the pis re of 
locks for the coffers containing the tablets, wet© rendered in¬ 
violable by the attachment of day semis* impressed with the 
finely engraved signets, the types of which repress! a great 
variety' of subjects, sud) as slops, chariots, religious scenes. I ions p 
bulls, and other animals. But—as if this precaution was not in 
itself considered sufficient—while the day was still wet the face 
of the seal was emmtermarked by a controlling official, and the 
bode countersigned and efktksd by an inscription in tin? same 
Mycenaean script as that inscribed on die tablets themselves. 

Much study and comparison will be necessary foi the etuckhi- 
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tifm of these materials, which it may he hoped will he t&fgeJy 
supplemented hy the continued exploration of tlie Palace, ft. as 
may well be the case. the language in wiiieh they were written 
was some primitive farm of Greek we ni-ed nut despair of the 
final decipheroieul uf liiesc Knossiao nr chives, and the bounds 
of history may eventually be jlo enlarged *is to take in the "lurmic 
age' 1 of Greece. In anv case the weighty question, which years 
before 1 hud set myself to solve on Cretan sdl, bus found, so f»Lr 
at least p an answer. That great early civilisation was n£j I dumb, 
ami the written records of the Hellenic world uns carried hack 
some seven centuries beyond the date of the first known historic 
writings. But what* perhaps, fa erven more remarkable than this 
is that, when we examine in detail the linear script of these 
Mycenaean documents, it is impossible mi to recognise that we 
have here a system of writing, syllabic and perhaps partly alpha¬ 
betic, which stands cm a distinctly higher levrl of development 
ibdn the hieroglyphs of Egypt Or the ctineifosm script of etm- 
tempomry Syria and Babylonia. It is not rill same five centuries 
bta that we find the first dated examples of Pheemcian writing* 

The signs already mentioned as engraved on die gram gypsum 
blocks of the Palace must ho regarded as distinct from the script 
proper. These blocks go back to the earliest period of the build* 
ini* and the iymbols an tL- m. which are of vein 1 limited sefee- 
Hon but of constant recurrence, seem to love Usd a religions 
significance, The most eomstantly recurring nf these* indeed, fa 
the Mmp, nr double nxt f already referred to—the special symbol 
of the Cretan Zeus, votive deposits of which, in bronze, have 
been found in the cave sanctuaries of the? God on Mount Ida end 
Mount Dicta- The double-axe is engraved on the principal blocks, 
Such os the comer stones and door-jambv throughout the build¬ 
ing, and recurs im & sign of dedication an every Side of every 
block ul a sacred pitkr that forms the centre of what * reins in 
have been the inmost dome of &n an iconic cult connected with 
tW indigenous divinity. 

The 'Mm&t d Minns" thus hinu out to be also the House of 
the Double Axe—tlie hibnjs lliliI its Lord—in other words, Et : 
thv. tme L^ibrjnnthas. Tin* divine- iniptrer of Minos was not less 
the Lord of Klie Bulk and it is certainly no accidental coincidence 
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that huge figures of bulls in painting and plaster occupied eon- 
splcunus positions within it. Nay. mure, on a small steatite relief, 
a couch ant bull is seen above the doorway of a building prob¬ 
ably intended to represent the Palace* and this would connect it 
in the most direct way with the sacred ammol of the Cretan 
Zeujf. 

There cam be little remaining doubt that this vast edifice. wJiich 
in a broad historic sense we arc justified in calling the "Takes 
of Minos,” ts one pad the same as the traditional "Labyrinth ' A 
great part of the ground plan itself, with its long corridors and 
repeated succession of blind galleries, its tortuous passages and 
spacious underground conduit, its bewildering system of small 
chambers, does in fact present many of the characteristics of a 
maze. 

bet us place ourselves for a moment in the position of the first 
Doran colonists of Kikmwjs alter the great overthrow, when 
Features now laboriously uncovered by the spade were still per¬ 
ceptible amid the mass of ruins. The name was still preserved, 
though the exact meaning, as supplied by the native Cretan 
dialect, had been probably lost Hard by the western gate in 
her royal robes, to-day but partially visible, stood Queen Ariadne 
herself—and might not the comely youth in front i>! Iwr be the 
hero Theseus, about to receive the coil of thread for hh errand 
of liberation down the mazy galleries beyond? Within, fresh and 
beautiful on the walls of the inmost oharnbm, were the captive 
hnv& and maidens locked up here by the tyrant ol old. At more 
than one turn rose a mighty bull, in some cases, no doubt, ac¬ 
cording ter the favourite Myraiuean motive, grappled with by a 
half-naked mm The type of Minotaur itself as a muivbull was 
not wanting on the soil of prehistoric Knossos, and more than 
one gem found on this site represents a monster with the lower 
bodv of a man and forepart of a bull. 

One may feel assured that the effect erf these artistic creations 
on the mde Creek settler of those days was not less than th at of 
the disinterested fresco on the Cretan workman of today. Every ¬ 
thing around—the dark passages, the lifelike figures surviving 
from tm older world-would asuspire to produce a seme of the 
supematunil It was haunted ground, and then, os now, ~phun- 
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lasrm' were about. TJte hi ter sicariirs of the grisly fcing and his 
man-eating bull sprang, os it were, from lliu a km!, mid the whole 
site called forth a superstitions awe. it Wiis left severely a feme 
by the newcomers. Another Knos&os grew tip on the lower 
slopes .1 dm hill to the north, nnJ tlu- old Pukce site Wnmr ji 
"deHjilfon and hiding.* Gradually earths mantle covered the 
ruined heap, end by the time of (hr Romans the Labyrinth had 
become nothing more than a tradition and a name. 
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The existence of Mincmi script was brought to the attention of 
the world bv Sir Arthur Evans, who bracked down mysteriously 
inscribed seal stones to the island of Crete. Fmm time to time, 
a lew strange syrtdvde on excavated Mycenaean Vessels were 
also observed, but it was left to E^-ans to identify the earliest 
script of Greece, which was in use six hundred years before 
Homer, hi his attempt to establish and decipher this predated 
system of writing, Evans found the Mi noun civilization- Vet. the 
mystery of the ancient script, of which lie unearthed more ex- 
tensive evidence in the el.*y tablets of the Palace of Minos. and 
an fragments in the XJihaean cave, the legendary birthplace of 
Ecici on Crete, haunted him throughout his life. Tin/ meaning of 
the threat- Mxamn scripts^the an dent pictograph* f thu best- 
known example is the Fhaestos Disc) as well as Linear A and 
Linear B—eluded him to the end A hoped-for Minoon Rosetta 
Stone never appeared To the detriment nf other scholar? „ Evans 
withheld from pub!ication a major portion of the material par¬ 
ticularly of Lineal B. On the other hand, not only did he notice 
tin? baric difference of the three scrips but he deciphered the 
numerical (decimal) notation, drew attention to pktographie 
signs chat probably corresponded to names It> the linear texts,, 
and rightly concluded that the tablets rqixesented, in the main, 
lists ol articles, accounts, or bus Loess records. Even more impor¬ 
tant perhaps, he inferred from the occmrencc of some seventy 
signs that the form qf writing was syllabic, not alphalietie or idea* 
grammatic- 

BesLdt s Evans, snanv leading scholars tried their hands for five 
decades at deciphering the scripts. Attempts and hypotheses were 
legion. One tiling practically all scholar? were agreed up- 
though Evans had not ruled out the possibility entirely— was Lhnt 
the bmgiuige of the scripts could not he Grettk. The first Greeks 

3^i 
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had entered the Mediterranean world as 1 ndu-Europciin bar* 
IwrijiH at a time when the Mmoan civilization eh Crete had ah 
te^dy tKen Smirhhtng for uhtmt a thousand years, Since the 
script had cle&rly been originated by the M moans and tvidwe 
of its use on the mainland dtiring Mycenaean times was slight, 
the likelihood that the Minoan script was Greek seemed slim 
indeed Some epigraplieti and arclueologists were certain the 
scripts were in I iirtite. or Basque, or Cypriot; cithern proposed 
Etruscan* a still not fully known language that Michael Ventris, 
the decipherer of Linear B r up to a lew days of the final solution 
was cominced would offer the key, In 1940, when he was eight- 
ecn years old, he had published an article defending lias thesis 
in the Amtrfen/i J&urmil of AtchacoI&g(f r 

The person who probably made the great r-^l contribution l>efore 
Ventris was Dr. Alice E. Kriher of Brooklyn College, New York. 
She studied the nature of the language used in Linear B, estab¬ 
lish [id It as being inflected,, and recognized distinctions In plural 
endings and gender. Had she not died in 1950. at the point when 
m*ire .-.ample* of Linear B were forthcoming, she might very well 
have been the Erst to reveal the secret. John Chadwick, Michael 
Ventxis co-worker, writes: "1 do not think that there can be any 
doubt that Miss Kbher would have taken a leading part in events 
of later years, had she been spared; she alone of the earlier in¬ 
vestigators was pursuing die track which led Ventiis to the Join- 
Won of the problem/ 

1 lie breakthrough came m a great surprise. In 29^ the Amen- 
can archaeologist Car! IV, Btegen and Constantine Kourouniotis 
had unearthed a late Mycenaean palace, believed to be that of 
King Nestor el Pylos, in the south western Pdoporiiieftii, There 
they found 6 oo day tablets in Linear H. baked by the fire that luid 
consumed the palace, V\urk was interrupted bv the w.tr, and the 
tablets were not published until 1931, other tests which Hlegeti 
had found when he resumed t-xcavatinm in 1952 were reJe^ed 
subsequently. Other important finds of Linear B tablets were 
made by the English archeologist Alan Wage in Mycenae in the 
houses uf wealthy private citizens and merchants, thus proving 
clearly the widespread use of writing for ordinary purposes in 
Myccmiean Greece, Epigraphies working over Linear B scripts 
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now bad, lot the first time, ample material And soon there came 
the inspiration^ tentatively announced by Veptris in 195^ that 
linear B was written in no other language than archaic Greek, 
the language of I he Homeric heroes and their Mycenaean ances¬ 
tors, who were also full-blooded Greeks The luij man cement left 
many scholars incredulous, but once VenMs elaborated his de¬ 
ciphering with the aid of John Chadwick* approval was almost 
unanimous, 

Michael Venfris was not a classical scholar, philologist, epig- 
raphe?, or arc! uutqIp gist by profession, and a great deal has been 
made of the fact that he was m amateur in a highly comple? 
and iikvtnjjse field in which experts feartxl to tread. It is true that 
he wits jn architect, and that he had not attended Oxford or 
Cambridge, But the study of languages and scripts had absorbed 
him since boyhood* He was already a student of ancient writings 
when at the age of fourteen he visited Burlington House in Lou- 
dun to view an exhibition celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the British School of Archaeology In Athens- On bearing the aged 
Sir Arthur Evans lecture there on Mi no an Crete and its mysteri¬ 
ous writing. Vcntris resolved that he would decipher the script, 
and sixteen years later lie did so. Hit feat, dip ugh It benefited 
from the work of other scholar^ is one of the towering contribu¬ 
tions to tweutietb-centwry archaeology and epigraphy. Because 
of the relative scarcity of record* and the lack of a bilingual, it 
required a perhaps even greater effort of reasoning power, in¬ 
genuity and philological skill than the work of Cbampollion or 
BawUusoEL Appropriately, it has beeni hailed by R- 1 . Bamett of 
the British Museum *thi? Everest cl Greek Archaeology,' 

Even though the deciphered writings were little more than 
inventories, us Evans hnd anticipated, the soda! and eeafcumEc 
information which they impart about the late Minoan and My¬ 
cenaean ages (about 1400 to non n.c.) U of the most vital kind- 
Basic concepts concerning the Mycenaean civilization had To he 
revised, for the Linear R wirings from the Minoan palace at 
Knossos wtue in early Greek and not in a native Minoan lan¬ 
guage'. Alan Waee and others bad long insisted—in spite 0! Sir 
Arthur Evans—that Krmssos fcn its hist phases reveals strong 
Mycenaean influences from die mainland. Fur instance, feature* 
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like tbe famotis "beehive** tombs. which ame also oonjpioiouj at 
Has Shamia and other ports of the Mediterranean ares, indicate 
that cultural relations between Crete and Greece were not entirely 
a One-way traffic. And though Mycenaean Greece awes its awak¬ 
ening to Crete, it developed a civilization that was not just a 
Cretan carbon copy, but assimilated N£int>xu ait and achievemeiits 
to its own spirit and environment and in lime contributed inno¬ 
vations of its own. It is very likely that Achaean* were in control 
of KoofiSttS (though Mfc of the entire island ) when the dty was 
destroyed in 1400 ikc. + sq they can nn longer be blamed for its 
ruin. The Cretan records found by Evans were written in early 
Greek for the benefit of the Achaean musters of Knosms, In tliis 
light, Unesr B represents tm adaptation of the older Linear A £0 
the (ndc^Euiapefln idiom. Whether Hus adaptation took place 
first in Crete or on the mainland is not known. 

The success in reading Linear B helped to revive more intense 
study of Cretan hieroglyphs, Linear A. and the apparently re¬ 
lated Cypro- M mo an script of Cyprus, Work on Linear A -'*tdl 
Miffen fnam the limited material so far available. In 1957, the 
year after Vtutris tragic death in an automobile accident, the 
American f^nentalist Cyrus H Cordon of Brand els University— 
using \ tfiitri* 1 syllabic identifications—claimed that crcrLun words 
in Linear A tejtts can be dtahliihad ;u Akk^lUn, a Semitic Ian- 
giiage used widely in the second millennium all over the Near 
East. However, rids assertion still 3avails systematic verification. 
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It was just 150 vears ago that ChiimpoIJion at the age oi 
eleven, embarked on (he studies which were to lead to the first 
chmie deaphcmicr.t, that of the Egyptian hferoglyptiic writing 
In 1802, the oldest known languages were Creek, Latin, and 
Hebrew; and no records which imtl been written down earlier 
than about 600 b.c. could be read or nndei3tcK>& All that was 
known o i the earlier civilisations of the Near East was limited to 
those parts of tbc Old Testament which seemed historical, and 
Lo the garbled accounts of Creek And Roman writers, 

But with the success qf diauspollion's system of decipherment, 
this situation was to change very rapidly, aud during the course 
of the nineteenth century more and mure early scripts irtme to be 
mid, and their languages understood: Old Persian Elamite, As¬ 
syrian, SumeriaTi T Mitanniuu, many of them completely utuus- 
pected by earlier generations of scholars The most recent success, 
in 193&+ has been the reading of the Hlttfte hieroglyphs of Asia 
Minor; and as the result of many ingenious dedphennents. we 
earn now read Dearly all the ancient languages of the Near East, 
and the frontier of literate hirtory has been pushed back about 
3,000 vearr over *1 large part of this area. Rut Europe herself has 
unfoitu 1 lately been U ft out of this progress, though many of these 
languages were spoken on her own doorstep, Her own pre-classi* 
cal civilisations have remuined dumb, and the earliest inscription 
written bv European ivliich can be dearly understood is still 
todav, as it was in Champollkms time* om wntte-n in the Greek 

from Veatifc' BBC Thin! Pitrfrnmmc l Jk, printed fn The Urirnfr, July 
ID, J&5S Copyright © 1955 % Mfctod V«rtm fttprintel by permhikm 
at Li?it Ventfk. 
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alphabet. But i shall try to show that tins situation is likely to be 
trujirforined to the near future. 

When Schliemann excavated the great site of Mycenae in 1S76, 
he was unable to End uuy truce of writing. It was perhaps mther 
surprising iluu such a powerful and civilised city should luce 
been completely tUHeral* But Homer himself Lid made no ex¬ 
plicit reference to writing at Agamemnon 5 court and most peo¬ 
ple were content to behe-ve that the Greeks had got iheir first 
knowledge of writing from the Phoenicians, some 400 years after 
the time of the Trojan War, Then, one day in 18S9, Sir Arthur 
Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, was sent a peculiar- 
looting scalstone from Greece, On its four sides it was engraved 
with psctogruphic signs—antmah' heads, a human ami, arrows- 
mUjcr like the liieroglyphs which the llittttes had used. Evan* 
searched Greece 1 and the Islands for mure examples of these 
early seatsttmcf; many of them he found beinc worn as lucky 
charms by the Greek peasant wraneo. He determined that they 
Could all, in fact, be traced to the sites of ancient cities in Crete 
And before long Evans came to the site of Ends*®*, the great 
pahice of the legendary Minos, who had ruled Crete before tin 1 
Trojan War. when she was a prosperous island of ninety cities. 

Evans began to dig there in 1S99. and it took him the rest of 
his life to catalogue de* ribe, and preserve nil that he found. 
Among the bri llia nt nmuins of this 'Mintin' civilisation, beside 
which even Mycenae begun to look decadent and proviuriah be 
found ample evidence fur not one, hut at least four, different 
systems of writing. For the pictography which he had collected 
°i> the seal stones, dating from about 2000 b.cl* were only the 
made beginnings of ME noun writing, and had be tort? long given 
to various Amplified scripts in local use throughout Crete. 
In die last great half-century of Knov>o* prosperity, before she 
was destroyed about 1400 n.c,, the royal scribes liad reduced 
these systems to a highly standardised official script, which Evans 
called Linear Script B. The carter pictography mav have been 3 
kind of picture*writing, but this new script was so regular that 
tt is dearly phonetic, the signs representing, not whole words, tir 
ideas, but sounds. Evans found about i,Boo clay tdUlets written 
in Linear Script B> stored m various partv of the palace. The 
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writing on these tablets consist* partly of grosjp^ of from two to 
sis phonetic sjgns. each group representing some nomi j or word 
in the MintKin language, and partly of isolated symbols in pie- 
hire-writing followed by numbers. From these symbols, many of 
which are recognisable objects, it is evident that the tablets tire 
inventories of cattle, food-stuff i. and equipment, and nominal 
rolls of men, women and cldldren. Tlicy bad, Evans supposed, 
been jotted down during the last months before Knossos was de¬ 
stroyed, and would in the normal way have been cl reeked at the 
end of the year and then thrown away. 

For half a century, these Knossos tablets tiave represented our 
main evidence for Mmoan writing, and many people—classical 
scholars and archaeologists as wet) os dilettanti of all kinds—have 
been fascinated by the problem ok dedphomg them. Until now 
thev liuve .ill been uniformly tinsuce-.^sfok largely for iht reason 
that disgrace (ully few of the inscriptions were made generally 
available ivt study. When Evans died in 1&4L he had still not 
published all the Knossos material which ho had dug up at the 
turn of the contufY* He left behind him a mass of unfinished 
notes, together with his old drawings of the tablets: the original* 
1 having meanwhile been stored away, in some disorder, in the 
museum at Jnildkmio Crete, where they fortunately survived the 
war. 

For the last ten yean Sir Juki Myres hflJ been engaged in the 
difficult task of completing Evans' work for publication, and in 
the second volume of Scriptii Minors published this spring, the 
whole JCnussos material is at last made available* Myres has added 
a short commentary of his own, but has made no attempt to 
decipher the tablets. In fact he has remained scephcul nf all the 
recent attempt* to do so* and tia* rightly confined huteudf to 
prv-c siting the tablets, as excavu^ti in as ub|ecbve a way as pos¬ 
sible- but it si* one thing to edit inscriptions on the spot, as they 
,tre dug up. quite another 1o have to reconstruct them, as My res 
did, from .m old man's fartv-year-okl ti-etcs imd from a poor and 
incomplete set of photographs. The drawings of the tablets given 
in Scripic Minoa ore not, unfortunately, 0 hundred per cent re¬ 
liable. and we shall have to check them against a new transcrip¬ 
tion of the original* which has recently been made in Iniklion. 
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To Live incorporated these corrections in SvrijtiG Nintm would 
Lave meant flirt her delaying a hook which ba* T .us it is w appeared 
forty-two years after its first volume. 

A further stimulus to Minn.m research was given last year, 
whim Dr, Bennett, of Yale University, published drawing of 
about 600 similar tablets which had been dug up on the main¬ 
land of Greece in 1939. They come from the ruins of Hie Mj r - 
ceiihican palace at Ano Engliaiios in Messema, which some take 
to he the Homeric Fykis of King Nestor. Although they appear to 
date from about 1:200 fi,c, 200 years later tlum the Knussos tab¬ 
lets, they are written m an almost identical form of Linear Script 
B. and in the same Language. Since it is generally behoved that 
the people of Kuossas wore of Mime Indigenous race and lan¬ 
guage, hut that tbc Myccnaoms of the my inland were already 
Crocks, ibis involves os in some historical problems, to which 1 
will return later. 

With the aim list sinuilroueous publication of the Knossos and 
IVIns tablets, all the existing Minoan Linear Script material is 
now available fur study, and die race to decipher it has begun in 
tainast. It may be Interesting to discuss just how one sets about a 
job like this. It is often alleged to be impossible Ld decipher a 
set of inscriptions where both the writing and she language are 
unknown quautities. iud where tbrr is no bilingual in help lls> 
Ifni provided there i* enough material to work on, the situation is 
not hopeless at alL It simply nu^ns that, instead of a mcchnnicaJ 
piece of decoding, a rather mure subtle process dF deduetjoti ku 
to be undertaken It is fattier like doing si crossword piurde on 
which the positions of the bbek iquures have not been printed 
fur you. 

TIiot are four main lines of attack: First we must look care¬ 
fully at the picture-writing svmf>ol5 on the tablets, and try to 
determine what the objects are which uv being Ibted To bdp 
ns, we have oui knowledge of what the staple item* of the 
h oa Ci- noasy art- likely to have been, and the analogy oi 
other accounts from Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. Secondly, 
we must do a detailed statistical analysis of ihe way in which 
ruth of lij ordinary phonetic signs ij used, in the fuipe of find' 
lug some indie.) turn of the kind of sound which it represents, ff 
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we find that a particular sign, or gnatip uf sig^ b very common 
a s an j pi tin l, fet 115 say. then we may find some chic In tin? 1 >e- 
haviour of initial sounds in some of the other languages of the 
period Provided the language 1 $ known. 51 code cm often he 
broken entirely by stalistics of this kind {by knowing, for ? sam¬ 
ple, that iii mw given passage of English the Setter E will always 
turn out to be the most frequent) Thirdly, we bave la analyse 
■ill those crimes where the same word seems to tsceur in ditfcretit 
places with a ckiag€ In the spelling of its last one or two signs. 
Mftnv of thesp must be griimmabeal^nding^ and if we can show 
that a particular ending generally occurs In .1 particular context* 
w e may be able to determine what its function Is—if st is, say* a 
genitive, ur n locative, or a nominative plumb or some ti-nso of 
a \rxh. Finally, we have to analyst- the context m which each 
separate word occurs,, anil try to rfelemiiiu from this whether it 
is a personal name, or ti place name,, or an ordinary vocabulary 
word. If we can make a guess at what one of these worth means, 
that next step is to try' to fit its signs to words of ibe same mean¬ 
ing which wc know from neighbouring languages. It may then 
turn out that Minoan is sufficiently closely related to some lain 
guj^e that wo aJjeadv know For us lo be able to work out the 
meaning of other Minoru words which oie not elixir from the 
contest. 

We have always faced the risk,, of course, that no language 
related to Min nan has survived at aE* which would make the 
prospect of a full deciphmmmt very remote. But even tbofle who 
are most pessimistic have reckoned on getting Mr help From 
the seven] hundred w'nrds, mostly descrihLng unfamiliar institii- 
tioiis ot wild life, which the Greeks had bomjwed from earlier 
Inhabitants of the Aegean. A few of these might well occur on 
tile tablets* wl nil ever language lltey are written in; and wc might 
also expect to find on tltem some uf lbe towns in Crete and aci 
the maiiifand whose names we know from classical limes. 

The fully developed Minisan system of w riting has about eighty' 
letters. A* Few alphabets hove more than thirty, ■we think it must 
be a syllabary* instead of one letter f. It probably has five or 
more signs from the ^yllahlers fo, tt, *i. to. in and so on, A iy\ln- 
bary of this type, common in the Brqnxe Age, was still being mvd 
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by the Cypriot Greeks in classical times. In thU system a Creek 
word like ^jeriyv^TO^, “brotherhad to be broken into syllables 
and spdt ka ^ki-ne-ta-m. There is good reason to think that die 
Cypriot syllabary 15 descended from the Minora script: and If 
we could simply apply the Cypriot values, which we know, to 
tl*e Mi noun words, the problem would be solved. But in i d ooo 
years of development the forms of Cyprirn signs have evidently 
changed very radically and we cannot which signs ought to 
coirespund. 

Ihr iwual way of putting the Tigris of a syllabary into some 
standard order. when we know How they are pronounced. is to 
arrange them on a syllabic grid. T!us is a ebeeju^board, divide! 
in our ease, into about eighty squares, with the five vowels let¬ 
tered across the tnp. and the sixteen or so consonants down the 
side« The sign for for instance, is then put in the square where 
t and 0 intersect. The most Important {oh in trying to decipher a 
syllabary from scratch, is to try to arrange the signs provisionally 
on a grid of this sort, even before we tan work out the actual 
pmnnndaljon of the different vowels and consonants!, If we find 
evidence that two signs share the same vowel, like Jo and r<x, wo 
line them up in the same vertical column. and if we suspect that 
they share the same cOmotumU like Ua and ti. we fit them on the 
Same horizontal line. Once we can del ermine, later on, Iujw only 
one or tw o sigro were actually prnnoiJTiced H wc can immediately 
tell a good deal about many other signs which, lie on the samr 
columns of the grid. 

A great help in finding out which signs belong together is the 
fiict id inflection. If Latin had been written m >, syllabary, then 
n declension like domittux + drtttirn/i. domitium, dainini, domino 
would show the tliird syllable spell in four difffrcn( ways, all 
containing the consonant n; mi. nt- r m no. VW could confidently 
put all four of the syllables 00 the iarne line of our E^rid. even If 
\ve did not know what the common consonant actually wits. Ami 
we could also assume that the same final vowel which wc find in 
tlw gtfnrhve Jurftrni will also occur again In a number of other 
genitives, spelt with quite different signs, as it does in amid, pueri. 
hdU, nerefl, and so on, Minnan was not Latin, but its iufioctioos 
have the same effect By following indications of this kind, we 
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can gradually fill in a!) the terms of ibis simultaneous equation, 
and It can only be a matter of lime before we hit cm the formula 
width solvrt it 

A lot of iufmimtioa about the grammar of the language can be 
deduced from the way in which recurrent words tire used on the 
tablets, without necessarily mating any assumptions as to how 
they were pronounced. And one might think it would be quite 
easy to go on from there to identify the language itself which 
these forms represent. But opinions have up to now been very 
divided, Hrozny* Bossert and Sundwall think that Minosm was 
closely related in one of the Hittite dialects u£ Asia Minor. For 
Evans and Myrcs, the Knosso* tablets are tn some primitive Ana¬ 
tolian language, probably too unfamiliar to be decipherable, 
Sittig, of Tubingen University, recently claimed to have de¬ 
ciphered the Mi no on tablets, and to have proved that they are 
in a ^Pdasgian" language related to Etruscan. For a long time !. 
too, thought chat Etruscan might afford the due we were looking 
fur. But tiki ring the last few weeks, I liave come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Knossos and Pyles tablets must, after ail. be written 
in Creek—a difficult and archaic Greek, seeing that it is 500 years 
older than Homer and written tn n rather abbreviated form, but 
Greek nevertheless. 

Once I made this assumption* most of the peculiarities of the 
language and spelling which had puzzled me seemed to find a 
logical explanation; and although many of the tablets remain os 
incomprehensible os before, many others ore suddenly beginning 
to make $ense. A$ we expected, they seem to contain nothing of 
any literary value, hot merely record the prosaic and often trivial 
detail* of the palace administration. We have lists of men and 
women, for instance, where each name Jins the person's trade next 
to it, and we rediscover familiar Greek words like noqi^v "shep¬ 
herd," KEpa^Eu^ “potter,* Xa>^£^ "bronTseunith,* XpoooFo#>y 6 c 
"goldsmith" Soma of the persons haw longer descriptions like 
"So-and-so, a goatherd wore lung over the quadrupeds belonging 
to So+and-so”; or Three waitresses, wlum* mother was a slave and 
wlifwv father was a smith"; or "Stonemasons for building opera¬ 
tions." Oilier tablets are lists of commodities, such m wheels: “So 
many of dm- $0 many of metal; so many with metal bindings; $0 
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trtiny <if willow " Moat of the phrases axe quite short. The longest 
Sentence I can find hits eleven words and occurs on 3 tablet from 
Pyfos which seems to be an :is$essment for titlros* somewhat us 
follows; The priestess holds the folio wing acres of productive 
land on a Ie&fe from the property-owners, ami undertakes to 

main In in them in the future,* 

The Fylos tablets loot like Greek throughout* which is only 
what one would expect from their date and location. But 
even if it turns rjmst that only the main phrasing of the KdOSSOs 
tablets is in Greek* and that this is interspersed with nonius and 
words of some indigenous language, we sliall still be forced to 
wise our conception of the history of this period. The hist palace 
of Knossos has all the appearance of being part of die native 
island culture; but, If ray suggestion Ls right, the Greeks must in 
fact have arrived in Crete at its building and not merely been Sts 
destroyers and it must have h&m they who devised the new 
Linear Script B for their Own purposes. If this is so. there is a 
case for calling the tablets, which Myres and Bennett have pub¬ 
lished, Mycenaean, and not Mmnan in a strict sense at all, 

I have suggested that there is now a better chance of reading 
these earliest European inscriptions than t*vcr before* but there 
& evidently a great deal more work to do before we are all 
agreed on tine solution to the problem. 
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